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1 
I the character of Guardian it behoves me to 
do honour to ſuch as have deſerved well of 
ſociety, and laid out worthy and manly qualities, 
in the ſervice of the public. No man has more 
eminently diſtinguiſned himſelf this way than 
Mr. Cadogan : with a contempt of pleaſure, reſt, 
and eaſe, when called to the duties of your glo- 
rious profeſſion, you have lived i! a familiarity 
with dangers, and, with a ſtrict eye upon the fi- 
nal purpoſe of the attempt, have wholly diſre- 
garded what ſhould befal yourſelf in the proſecu- 
tion of it: thus has life riſen to you, as faſt as 
you reſigned it, and every new hour, for having 
ſo frankly lent the preceding moments to the 
cauſe of juſtice and of liberty, has come home 
to you, improved with honour : this happy di- 
ſtinction, which is ſo very peculiar to you, with 
the addition of induſtry, vigilance, patience of 
labour, thirſt and hunger, in common with the 
meaneſt ſoldier, has made your preſent fortune 
unenvied. For the public always reap greater 
advantage, from the example of ſucceſsful merit, -- 
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than the deſerving man himſelf can poſſibly be 
poſſeſſed of; your country knows how eminently 
| You excel in the ſeveral parts of military ſkill, 
whether in aſſigning the encampment, accom- 
modating the troops, leading to the charge, or 
purſuing the enemy : the retreat being the only 
part of the profeſhon which has not fallen with- 

the experience of thoſe who learned their 
«warfare under the Duke of Marlborough. But 
the true and honeſt purpoſe of this epiſtle, is to 
defire a place in your friendſhip, without pre- 
tending to add any thing to your reputation, 
who, by your own gallant aCtions, have acquired 
that your name through all ages ſhall be read with 
honour, where-ever mention ſhall be made of 
that illuſtrious captain. | 
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and moſt humble ſervant, 
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Ile quem reguiris. MART. Epig. II. J. i. v. 1. 
He, whom you ſeek. 


diverſified or diſguiſed under different forms 

and appearances, as the vanity of being 
known to the reſt of mankind, and communicating a 
man's parts, virtues or qualifications to the world; 
this is ſo ſtrong upon men of great genius, that they 
have a reftleſs n for ſatisfying the world in the 
miſtakes they might poſſibly be under, with relation 
even to their phyſiognomy. Mr. Airs, that excellent 
penman, has taken care to affix his own image op- 
poſite to the title- page of his learned treatiſe, where- 
in he inſtructs the youth of this nation to arrive at a 


T* RE is no paſſion ſo univerſal, however 


flouriſhing hand. The author of “ The Key to In- 


« tereſt, both ſimple and compound, containing 
practical rules, plainly expreſſed in words at length, 
« for all rates of intereſt and times of payment for 
« what time ſoever, makes up to us the misfortune. 
of his hving at Cheſter, by following the example of 
the above-mentioned Airs, and coming up to town,. 
over- againſt his title- page, in a very Ln peri- 


wig, anda flowing robe or mantle, incloſed in a cir- 
cle of foliages : below his portraiture, for our farther. 
. | | A 3 ſatisfaQtion, 


ſeribed Foharnes Ward de civitat. Cęſtriæ, ætat. ſuæ 58. 


tion I have of the prevalence of ambition this way. 
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ſatisfaction as to the age of that uſeful writer, is ſub- 
An. Dom. 1706. The ſerene aſpect of theſe writers, 
joined with the great encouragement I obſerve is gi- 


ven to another, or what is indeed to be ſuſpected, in 
which he indulges himſelf, confirmed me in the no- 


The author whom I hint at ſhall be nameleſs, but his 
countenance is communicated to the public in ſeveral 


views and aſpects drawn by the moſt eminent painters, 


and forwarded by engravers, artiſts by way of mez- 


_ zo-tinto, etchers, and the like. There was, I re- 


member, ſome years ago, one John Gale, a fellow 
that played upon a pipe, and diverted the multitude. 
by dancing in a ring they made about him, whoſe 
face became generally known, andwhe artiſts employ- 


ed their ſkill in delineating his features, becauſe 4 
_ every man was judge of the ſimilitude of them. y 


There is little eiſe than what this John Gale arrived 
at, in the advantages men enjoy from common fame; 
yet do I fear it has always a part in moving us to 
exert ourſelves in ſuch things as ought to derive their 
beginnings from nobler conſiderations. But I think 
it is no great matter to the public, what is the in- 
centive which makes men beſtow time in their ſervice, 
provided there be any thing uſeful in what they pro- 
duce : I ſhall proceed therefore to give an account of 
my intended labours, not without ſome hope of ha- 
ving my vanity, at the end of them, indulged in the- 
ſort above-mentioned. 

T ſhould not have aſſumed the title of GuarDian, 
had I not maturely conſidered, that the qualities ne- 
ceflary for doing the duties of that character, pro- 
ceed from the integrity of the mind, more than the 
excellence of the underſtanding: the former of theſe 
qualifications it is in the power of every man to arrive 
at, and the more he endeavours that way, the leſs _ 


will he want the advantages of the latter. To be 
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faithful, to be honeſt, to be juſt, is what you will 


demand in the choice of your guardian ; or if you 
find added to this, that he is pleaſant, ingenious, 
and agreeable, there will overflow ſatisfactions which 
make for the ornament, if not ſo immediately to the 
uſe of your life. As to the diverting part of this 
Paper, by what aſſiſtance I ſhall be capacitated for 
that, as well as what proofs I have given of my be- 
haviour as to integrity in former life, will appear from 
my hiſtory to be * in enſuing diſcourſes. The 
main purpoſe of the work ſhall be to protect the mo- 
deſt, the induſtrious; to celebrate the wiſe, the vali- 
ant; to encourage the good, the pious; to confront 
the impudent, the idle; to contemn the vain, the 
cowardly; and to diſappoint the wicked and profane. 
This work cannot be carried on but by preſerving a 
ſtrict regard not only to the duties, but civilities of 
life, «a hs utmoſt impartiality towards things and 
perſons. The unjuſt application of the advantages 
of breeding and fortune, is the ſource of all calamity | 
both public and private; the correction, therefore, 
or rather admonition, of a guardian in all the occur- 
rences of a various being, ib given with a benevolent. 
{pirit, would certainly be of general ſervice. : 

In order to contribute as fer as J am able to it, I 
ſhall publiſh in reſpective papers whatever I think 
may conduce to the advancement of the converſation 
of gentlemen, the improvement of ladies, the wealth 
of traders, and the encouragement of artificers. The 
circumſtance relating to thol: who excel in mechanics, 
ſhall be conſidered with particular application. It is 
not to be immediately conceived by ſuch as have not 
turned themſelves to reflections of that kind, that 
Providence, to enforce and endear the neceſſity of ſo- 
cial life, has given one man's hands to another man's 
head; and the carpenter, the ſmith, the joiner, are 
as immediately neceſſary to the mathematician, as my 
amanuenſis will be to me, to write much fairer than 

| I can. 


wy 


ata 
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I can myſelf. I am ſo well convinced of this truth, thi 
that I ſhall have a particular regard to mechanics; the! 

and to ſhew my honour for them, I ſhall place at at N 

their head the painter. This gentleman 1s, as to the tha 
execution of his work, a mechanic, but as to his wa) 

conception, his ſpirit and deſign, he is hardly below ſhal 
even the poet, in liberal art. It will be, from theſe the 
_ conſiderations, uſeful to make the world ſee, the affini- Cu 
ty between all works which are beneficial to mankind, ſcer 
is much nearer than the illiberal arrogance of ſcho- got 
lars will, at all times, allow : but I am from expe- able. 
rience convinced of the importance of mechanic heads, but 
and ſhall therefore take them all into my care, from, is a 
Rowley, who is improving the globes of the earth J 
and heaven in Pleet- ſtreet, to Bat. Pigeon the hair- mal 
cutter in the Strand. a | con 
But it will be objected upon what pretenſions I I; 
take upon me to put in for the prochain ami, or near- thin 
eſt friend of all the world. How my head is accom- del 
pliſhed for this employment towards the public, fr in 
the long exerciſe of it in a private capacity, will ap. ete 
pear by reading me the two or three next days with con 
diligence and attention. There is no other paper in can 
being which tends to this purpoſe. They are moſt pre 
of them hiſtories, or advices of public tranſactions; anc 
but as thoſe repreſentations affect the paſſions of my han 
readers, I ſhall ſometimes take care, the day after a wh 
foreign mail, to give them an account of what it has on 
brought. The parties amongſt- us are too violent, all 
to make it poſſible to paſs them by without obſerva- wh 

tion. As to theſe matters, I ſhall be impartial, D 


though I cannot be neuter : I am, with relation to 
the government of the church, a Tory ; with regard 4 
to the ſtate, a Whig. = __ 
The charge of intelligence, the pain in compiling | 
and digeſting my thoughts in proper ſtile, and the 
like, oblige me to value my paper a halfpenny above 
all other half-ſheets. And all perſons who have any Ba 
| thing : 
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thing to communicate to me, are deſired to direct 
their letters (poſtage paid) to Neſtor {ronfide, Eſq; 


1 at Mr Tonſon's in the Strand. I declare before-hand, 


that I will at no time be converſed with any other 
way than by letter; for as I am an ancient man, I 
ſhall find enough to do to give orders proper for 


. their ſervice, to whom I am by will of their parents 


Guardian, though I take that to be too narrow a 
ſcene for me to paſs my whole life in. But I have 
got my wards ſo well off my hands, and they are ſo 
able to a& for themſelves, that I have little to do 
but give an hint, and all that I deſire to be amended 
is altered accordingly. 5 

My deſign, upon the whole, is no leſs than to 
make the pulpit, the bar, and the ſtage, all act in 
concert in the care of piety, juſtice and virtue; for 
I am paſt all the regards of this life, and have no- 
thing to manage with any perſon or party, but to 
deliver myſelf as becomes an old man, with one foot 
in the grave, and one who thinks he is paſſing to 
eternity. All ſorrows which can arrive at me are 
comprehended in the ſenſe of guilt and pain; if I 
can keep clear of theſe two evils, I ſhall not be ap- 
prehenſive of any other. Ambition, luſt, envy, 
and revenge, are excreſcencies of the mind which I 
have cut off long ago: but as they are excreſcencies 
which do not only deform, but alſo torment thoſe 
on whom they grow, I ſhall do all I can to perſuade 
all others to take the ſame meaſures for their cure 
which I have. — 


1— — 


Ne 2. FrIDar, Marcn 13. 


1 HE readieſt way to proceed in my great un- 
dertaking, is to explain who I am myſelf, that 
promiſe to give the town a daily half-ſheet: I ſhall 


therefore 
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therefore enter into my own hiſtory, without loſin 
any time in preamble. I was born in the year 1642, 
at a lone houſe within half a mile of the town of 
Brentford, in the county of Middleſex; my parents 
were of ability to beſtow upon me a liberal educa- 
tion, and of an humour to think that a great happi- 
neſs, even in a fortune which was but 4 punks h to 
keep me above want. In my ſixteenth year 4 
admitted a commoner of Magdalen-hall in Oxford. 
It is one great advantage, among many more, which 
men educated at our univerſities do uſually enjoy 
above others, that they often contract friendſhips 
there, which are of ſervice to them in all the parts 
of their future life. This good fortune happened to 
me; for- during the time of my being an under-gra- 
duate, I became intimately acquainted with Mr 8 
broſe Lizard, who was a fellow-commoner of the 
neighbouring college. I have the honour to be 
well known to Joſeph Pullen, of our hall 
above-mentioned, and attribute the florid old age 
I now enjoy, to my conſtant morning-walks up. 
Hedington-hill in his chearful company. If the 


humble ſervice. But, as I was going to ſay, I con-. 
tracted in my early youth an intimate friendſhip with. 
young Mr Lizard of Northamptonſhire. He was 
ſent for a little before he was of bachelor's ſtanding, 
to be married to Mrs Jane Lizard, an heireſs, 3 
father would have it ſo for the ſake of the name. 
Mr Ambroſe knew nothing of it till he came to 
Lizard-hall on the Saturday night, ſaw the young 
lady at dinner the next day, and was married by order. 
of his father Sir Ambroſe, between eleven and twelve 
the Tueſday following. Some years after, when m 
friend came to be Sir Ambroſe himſelf, and findin 
upon proof of her, that he had lighted upon a — 
wife, he gave the curate who joined their hands the 
parſonage of Welt, not far off Wellinborough. My 


friend 


2 be ſtill living, I hereby give him my . , 
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friend was married in the year 1662, and every year 
following, for eighteen years together, I left the 
college, (except that year wherein I was choſen fel- 
low of Lincoln) and ſojourned at Sir Ambroſe's for 
the months of June, July, and Auguſt. I remember 
very well, that it was on the 4th of July, in the 
year 1674, that I was reading in an arbour to my 


friend, and ſtopped of a ſudden, obſerving he did 
not attend. Lay by your book,” ſaid he, and 


« Jet us take a turn in the graſs-walk, for I have 
« ſomething to ſa you.” After a ſilence for a- 


bove forty yards, walking both of us with our eyes 


downward, one big to hear, the other to ſpeak a 
matter of great importance, Sir Ambroſe-expreſſed 
himſelf to this effect: My good friend,“ ſaid he, 
« you may have obſerved that from the firſt moment 
« I was in your company at Mr. Willis's chambers 
« at Univerſity College, I ever after ſought and 
« courted you: that inclination towards you has im- 
proved from ſimilitude of matters, if J may ſo ſay, 
« when I tell you I have not obſerved in any man a 
« greater candour and ſimplicity of mind than in 
« yourſelf. You are a man that are not inclined to 
« launch into the world, but prefer ſecurity and eaſe 
in a collegiate or ſingle life, ta going into the 
&« cares which neceſſarily attend a public character, 
ce or that of a maſter of a family. You ſee within 


WM my ſon Marmaduke, my only child; I have a 


e thouſand anxieties upon me concerning him, the 
greater part of which I would n to you, 
« and when I do ſo, I would make it, in plain Eng- 
«* liſh, worth your while.” He would not let me 
ſpeak, but proceeded to inform me, that he had laid 
the whole ſcheme of his affairs upon that foundation. 
As ſoon as we went into the houſe, he gave me a bill 
upon his goldſmith in London, of two thouſand 


pounds, and told me with that he had purchaſed 'me, 


with all the talents I was maſter of, to be of his fa- 
| T7 | mily, 


W 
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mily, to educate his ſon, and to do all that ſhould e- 


ver ly in my power for the ſervice of him and his to if 


my life's end, — to ſuch powers, truſts and 
inſtructions as I ſhould hereafter receive. | 
The reader will here make many ſpeeches for me, 
and without doubt ſuppoſe I told my friend he had 
retained me with a fortune to do that which I 
ſhould have thought myſelf obliged to by friend- 
ſhip ; but as he was a prudent man, and acted up- 
on rules of life, which were leaſt liable to the va- 
riation of humour, time or ſeaſon, I was contented 
to be obliged by him his own way ; and believed 
I ſhould never enter into any alliance which ſhould 
divert me from purſuing the intereſts of his family, 
of which I ſhould hereafter underſtand myſelf a 
member. Sir Ambroſe told me he ſhould lay no in- 
junction upon me, which ſhould be inconſiſtent with 
any inclination I might have hereafter to change my 
condition: all he meant was in general, to inſure 
his family from that peſt of great eſtates, the mer- 
cenary men of buſineſs who at for them, and in a 
few years become creditors to their maſters in great- 
er ſums than half the income of their lands amounts 
to, though it is viſible all which gave riſe to their 
wealth was a ſlight ſalary, for turning all the reſt, 
both eſtate and credit of that eſtate, to the uſe of 
their principals. To this purpoſe we had a very lon 
conference that evening, the chief point of which 
was, that his only child Marmaduke was from that 
hour under my care, and I was engaged to turn all 
my thoughts to the ſervice of the child in particular, 
and all the concerns of the family in general. My 
moſt excellent friend was ſo well ſatisfied with my 
behaviour, that he made me his executor, and guar- 


dian 50 his fon. My own conduct during that time, 


and my manner of cducating his ſon Marmaduke to 
manhood, and the intereſt I had in him to the time 
of his death alſo, with my preſent conduct towards 

N the 
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the numerous deſcendents of my old friend, will make 
poſſibly a ſeries of hiſtory of common life, as uſeful 
25 the relations of the more pompous paſſages in the 
lives of princes and ſtateſmen. The widow of Sir 
Ambroſe, and the no leſs worthy reli of Sir Mar- 
maduke, are both living at this time. Es 

I am to let the reader know, that his chief enter- 
tainment will ariſe from what paſſes at the tea-table 


of my Lady Lizard. That lady is now in the forty- 


fixth year of her age, was married in the beginning 


of her fixteenth, is bleſſed with a numerous ring 
of each ſex, no leſs than four ſons and five daugh- 
ters. She was the mother of this large family * 
ſhe arrived at her thirtieth year, about which time ſhe 
loſt her huſband Sir Marmaduke Lizard, a gentleman 
of great virtue and generoſity: he left behind him 
an improved ad, eſtate of ſix thouſand pounds 


ready money, as a portion to each younger child. 
My Lady's chriſtian name is Aſpaſia; and as it may 
give a certain dignity to our ſtile to mention her by 
that name, we beg leave at diſcretion to ſay Lady 


Lizard or Aſpaſia, according to the matter. we ſhall 


treat of, When ſhe ſhall be conſulting about her 


more familiar name; and when ſhe is employed in the 
forming the minds and ſentiments of her children, 
exerting herſelf in the acts of charity, or ſpeaking 
of matters of religion or piety, for the elevation of 
file we will uſe the word Aſpaſia. Apaſia is a lady 
of a out underſtanding and noble ſpirit : ſhe has 
paſſed ſeveral years in widowhood, with that abſtinent 


enjoyment of life, which has done honour to her de- 


ceaſed huſband, and devolved reputation upon her 
children, As ſhe has both ſons and daughters mar- 


riageable, ſhe is viſited by many on that account, but 


by many more for her own merit. As there is no 


c:rcumſtance in human life, which may not directly 


B 8 or 


You, I. 


_ a-year to his eldeſt ſon, and one year's revenue in 


caſh, her rents, her houſhold affairs, we will uſe the 


\ 


my life's end, accordin 


of his death alſo, with my preſent conduct towards 
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mily, to educate his ſon, and to do all that ſhould e- J 


ver ly in my power for the ſervice of him and his to 
| Da ſuch powers, truſts and 

inſtructions as I ſhould hereafter receive. | 
The reader will here make many ſpeeches for me, 
and without doubt ſuppoſe I told my friend he had 
retained me with a fortune to do that which I 
ſhould have thought myſelf obliged to by friend- 


ſhip ; but as he was a prudent man, and acted up- 


on rules of life, which were leaſt liable to the va- 
riation of humour, time or ſeaſon, I was contented 
to be obliged by him his own way; and believed 
I ſhould never enter into any alliance which ſhould 
divert me from purſuing the intereſts of his family, 
of which I ſhould hereafter underſtand myſelf a 
member. Sir Ambroſe told me he ſhould lay no in- 
junction upon me, which ſhould be inconſiſtent with 
any inclination I might have hereafter to change my 
condition : all he meant was in general, to inſure 
his family from that peſt of great eſtates, the mer- 
cenary men of buſineſs who act for them, and in a 
few years become creditors to their maſters in great- 
er ſums than half the income of their lands amounts 
to, though it 1s viſible all which gave riſe to their 
wealth was a ſlight ſalary, for turning all the reſt, 
both eſtate and credit of that eſtate, to the uſe of 
their principals. To this purpoſe we had a very lon 

conference that evening, the chief point of which 
was, that his only child Marmaduke was from that 


hour under my care, and I was engaged to turn all 


my thoughts to the ſervice of the child in particular, 
and all the concerns of the family in general. My 
moſt excellent friend was ſo well ſatisfied with my 
behaviour, that he made me his executor, and guar- 


dian to his ſon. My own conduct during that time, 


and my manner of educating his ſon Marmaduke to 
manhood, and the intereſt I had in him to the time 


the 


d] 
— — 
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the numerous deſcendents of my old friend, will make 
poſſibly a ſeries of hiſtory of common life, as uſeful 
as the relations of the more pompous paſſages in the 
lives of princes and ſtateſmen. The widow of Sir 
Ambroſe, and the no leſs worthy reli& of Sir Mar- 
maduke, are both living at this time. 75 
I am to let the reader know, that his chief enter- 
tainment will ariſe from what paſſes at the tea- table 
of my Lady Lizard. That lady is now in the forty- 
ſixth year of her age, was married in the * 
of her ſixteenth, is bleſſed with a numerous offsprin 
of each ſex, no leſs than four ſons and five daugh- 
ters. She was the mother of this large family * al 
ſhe arrived at her thirtieth year, about which time ſhe 
loſt her huſband Sir Marmaduke Lizard, a gentleman 
of great virtue and generoſity: he left behind him 
an improved — eſtate of ſix thouſand pounds 
a-year to his eldeſt ſon, and one year's revenue in 
ready money, as a portion to each younger child. 
My Lady's chriſtian name is Aſpaſia; and as it may 
give a certain dignity to our ſtile to mention her b 
that name, we beg leave at diſcretion to ſay Lady 
Lizard or Aſpaſia, according to the matter we ſhall 
treat of, When ſhe ſhall be conſulting about her 
- Caſh, her rents, her houſhold affairs, we will uſe the 
more familiar name; and when ſhe is employed in the 
forming the minds and ſentiments of her children, 
exerting herſelf in the acts of charity, or ſpeaking 
of matters of religion or piety, for the elevation of 
ſtile we will uſe the word Aſpaſia. Apaſia is a lady 
of a yu underſtanding and noble ſpirit : ſhe has 
| Paſſed ſeveral years in widowhood, with that abſtinent 
enjoyment of life, which has done honour to her de- 
ceaſed huſband, and devolved reputation upon her 
children. As ſhe has both ſons and daughters mar- 
riageable, ſhe is viſited by many on that account, but 
by many more for her own merit. As there is no 
c:rcumſtance in human life, which may not directly 
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or indirectly concern a woman thus related, there will 
abundant matter offer itſelf from paſſages in this fa- 
mily, to ſupply my readers with diverting, and per- 
haps uſeful notices for their conduct in all the inci- 
dents of human life. Placing money on mortgages, 
in the funds, upon bottomry, and almoſt all other 
ways of improving the fortune of a family, are prac- 
tiſed by my Lady Lizard with the beſt ſkill and ad- 
vice. 

The members of this family, their cares, paſſions, 
intereſts and diverſions, ſhall be repreſented from 
time to time, as news from the tea-table of ſo ac- 
eompliſhed a woman as the intelligent and diſcreet 

Lady Lizard. e 
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Qaicguid eft illud, quod ſentit, quod ſapit, quod vuſt, quod viget, 
coeleſte et divinum eſt, ob eamque rem acternum ſic neceſſe eſt. 
5 CICERO. 


Whatever that be which thinks, which underſtands, which wills, 
which acts, it is ſomething celeſtial and divine, and, upon 


that account, muſt neceſſarily be eternal. 


1 AM diverted from the account I was giving the 

town of my particular concerns, by caſting my 
eye upon a treatiſe, which I could not overlook with- 
out an inexcuſeable negligence, and want of concern 
for all the civil, as well as religious intereſts of man- 
kind. This pieee has for its title, A Difcourſe 
«© of Free- thinking, occaſioned by the rife and 
« growth of a ſect called Free-thinkers.“ The au- 
thor very methodically enters upon lis argument, 
and ſays, By Free-thinking, I mean the uſe of the 
_« underſtanding, in endeavouring to find out the 
« meaning of any propoſition whetſocver, in con- 


« ſidering 
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| the action, by aſſerting he is a free agent, would be 
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« ſidering the nature of the evidence for or againſt, 
« and in judging of it according to the ſeeming 
« force or weakneſs of the evidence.” As ſoon as 
he has delivered this definition, from which one 
would expe& he did not defign to ſhew a particular 
inclination for or againſt any thing before he had 
conſidered it, he gives up all title to the character of 
a Free-thinker, with the moſt apparent prejudice a- 
gainſt a body of men, whom of all other a good 
man would be moſt” careful not to violate, I mean 
men in holy orders. Perſons who have devoted them- 
ſelves to the ſervice of God, are venerable to all who 
fear Him; and it is a certain characteriſtie of a diſ- 
ſolute and ungoverned mind, to rail or ſpeak diſre- 
ſpectfully of them in general. It is certain, that in 
ſo great a crow of men ſome will intrude, who are 


of tempers very unbecoming their function; but be- 
cauſe ambition and avarice are ſometimes lodged in 


that boſom which ought to be the dwelling of ſanc- 
tity and devotion, muſt this unreaſonable author vi- 
lify the whole order? He has not taken the leaſt care 
to diſguiſe his being an enemy to the perſons againſt 
whom he writes, nor any where granted, that the 

inſtitution of religious men to ſerve at the altar, and 


inſtruct ſuch who are not as wiſe as himſelf, is at all 


neceſſary or defireable ; but proceeds, without the 


| leaſt apology, to undermine their credit, and fru- 


ſtrate their labours. Whatever clergymen, in diſ- 
putes againſt each other, have unguardedly uttered, 
is here recorded in ſuch a manner as to affect religi- 


on itſelf, by wreſting conceſſions to its diſadvantage 


from its own teachers. If this be true, as ſure any 
man that reads the diſcourſe muſt allow it is, and if 
religion is the ſtrongeſt tie of human ſociety, in what 
manner are we to treat this our common enemy, who 


promotes the growth of ſuch a ſe& as he calls Free- 


thinkers ? He that ſhould burn a houſe, and juſtify 
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more excuſable than this author in uttering what he 
has from the right of a Free-thinker. But there are 
a ſet of dry, joyleſs, dull fellows, who want capa- 
cities and talents to make a figure amongſt mankind, 


upon benevolent and generous principles, that thin 


to ſurmount their own natural meanneſs, by laying 
offences in the way of ſuch as make it their endea- 
your to excel upon the received maxims and honeſt 
arts of life. If it were poſlible to laugh at ſo me- 
lancholy an affair as what hazards ſalvation, it would 
be no unpleaſant inquiry to aſk, what ſatisfactions 
they reap, what extraordinary gratification of ſenſe, 
or what delicious libertiniſm this ſe& of Free-think- 
ers enjoy, after getting looſe of the laws which con- 
fine the paſſions of other men? Would it not be a 


matter of mirth to find, after all, that the heads of 


this growing ſect are ſober wretches, who prate 
whole evenings over coffee, and have not themſelves 
fire enough to be any further debauchees, than mere- 
lvy in principle? Theſe ſages of iniquity are, it ſeems, 
themſelves only ſpeculatively wicked, and are con- 
tented that all the abandoned young men of the age 
are kept ſafe from reflection by dabbling in their 
rhapſodies, without taſting the pleaſures for which 
their doctrines leave them unaccountable. Thus do 


heavy mortals, only to gratify a dry pride of heart, 


give up the intereſts of another world, without en- 
larging their | amp gory in this; but it is certain 
there are a fort of men that can puzzle truth, but 
cannot enjoy the ſatisfaction of it. This ſame Free- 
thinker is a creature unacquainted with the emotions 
which poſſeſs great minds when they are turned for 
religion; and it is apparent that he is untouchediwith 
any ſuch ſenſation as the rapture of devotion. What- 
ever one of theſe ſcorners may think, they certainly 


want parts to be devout ; and a ſenſe of piety to- 


wards Heaven, as well as the ſenſe of any thing elſe, 
is lively and warm in proportion to the faculties of 


the 
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the head and heart. This gentleman may be aſſured 
he has not a taſte for what he pretends to decry; and 
the poor man is certainly more a blockhead than an 
Atheiſt. - I muſt repeat, that he wants capacity to 


reliſh what true piety is; and he is as capable of wri- 


ting an. hervic poem, as making a fervent prayer. 
When mea are thus low and narrow in their appre- 
henſions of things, and at the ſame time vain, they 
are naturally led to think every thing they do not. 
underſtand, not to be underſtood. Their contra- 
diction to what is urged by others, 1s a neceſſary 
conſequence of their incapacity to receive it. The 
atheiſtical fellows who appeared the laſt age did not 


ſerve the devil for nought, but revelled in exceſſes 


ſuitable to their principles; while in theſe unhappy 
days, miſchief is done for miſchief's ſake. Theſe. 
Freethinkers, who lead the lives of recluſe ſtudents, for 
no other purpoſe but to diſturb the ſentiments of o- 

ther men, put me in mind of the monſtrous recrea- 


tion of thoſe late wild youths, who, without pro- 


vocation, had a wantonneſs in ſtabbing and defacing 
thoſe they met with. When ſuch writers as this, 
who has no ſpirit but that of malice, pretend to in- 
form the age, mohocks and cut-throats may well ſet 
up for wits and men of pleaſure. : | 
It will be perhaps expected, that I ſhould produce 
ſome inſtances of the ill intention of this Free-think- 
er, to ſupport the treatment I here give him. In. 
his 52d page, he ſays, 
6 Secondly. The prieſts \throughout the world 
differ about ſcriptures, and the authority of ſcrip- 
* tures. The Bramins have a book of ſcripture cal- 


led the Shaſter. The Perſes have their Zundava- 


© ſtaw. The Bonzes of China have books written 
* by the diſciples of Fo-he, whom they call the 


„God and Saviour of the world, who was born to 


Nee teach the way of ſalvation, and to give ſatisfac- 
„tion for all mens fins. The Talapoins of Siam. 
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© have a book of ſcripture written by Sommonnoco- 
dom, who, the Siameſe ſay, was © born of a vir- 
% gin, and was the God expected by che univerſe.” 
The Derviſes have their Alcoran.” | 

I believe there is no one will diſpute the author's 
great impartiality in ſetting down the accounts of 
theſe different religions. And I think it is pretty 
evident he delivers the matter with an air which be- 
trays that the hiſtory of “ one born of a virgin” 
has as much authority with him from St. Sommon- _ 
nocodom as from St. Matthew. Thus he treats re- 
velation. Then as to philoſophy, he tells you, 
p. 136. «© Cicero produces tHis as an inftance of 
% a probable opinion, that they who ſtudy philoſo- 
phy do not believe there are any gods ;” and then, 
from conſideration of various. notions, he affirms 
Tully concludes, 4 That. there can be nothing af-. 
e ter death.“ 

As to what he miſrepreſents of Tully, the ſhort 
ſentence on the head of this paper is enough to op- 
poſe; but who can have patience to reflect upon the 

aſſemblage of impoſtures among which our author 
places the religion of his country? As for my part, 
I cannot ſee any poſſible interpretation to give this 
work, but a deſign to ſubvert and ridicule the autho- 
rity of ſcripture. The peace and tranquillity of the 
nation, and regards even above thoſe, are ſo much 
concerned in this matter, that it is difficult to expreſs 
ſufficient ſorrow for the offender, or indignation a- 
gainſt him. But if ever man deſerved to be denied 
the common benefits of air and water, it is the au- 


thor of A Diſcourſe of Free-thinking.” 
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It matters not how falſe or forc'd, 

So the beſt things be ſaid o' th' worſt; 

It goes for nothing when tis ſaid, 

Only the arrow's drawn to th' head. 

Whether it be a ſwan or gooſe 

They level at: So ſhepherds uſe | 
To ſet the ſame mark on the hip | 

Both of their ſound and rotten ſheep. HuD1BRAs, 


HOUGH moſt things which are wrong in 
1 their own nature are at once confeſſed and ab- 
ſolved in that ſingle word Cus rom; yet there are 
ſome, which as they have a dangerous tendency, a 
thinking man will the leſs exciſe on that very ac- 
count. Among theſe I cannot but reckon the com- 
mon practice of DepicaTiONs, which is of ſo much 
the worſe conſequence, as it is generally uſed by 
people of politeneſs, and whom a learned education 
for the moſt part ought to have inſpired with nobler 
and juſter ſentiments. This proftitution of praiſe is 
not only a deceit upon the groſs of mankind, who 
take their notion of characters from the learned; but 
alſo the better ſort muſt by this means loſe ſome part 
at leaſt of that deſire of fame which is the incentive 
to generous actions, when they find it promiſcuouſly 
beſtowed on the meritorious and undeſerving : nay, 
the author himſelf, let him be ſuppoſed to have ever 
ſo true a value for the patron, can find no terms to 
expreſs it, but what have been already uſed, and ren- 
dered ſuſpected by flatterers. Even truth itſelf in a a 
dedication is like an honeſt man in a diſguiſe, or vi- 
zor-maſk, and will appear a cheat by being dreſſed ſo. 
like one. Tho' the merit of the perſon is beyond 
diſpute, I ſee no reaſon, that becauſe one man is emi- 
nent, therefore another has a right to be impertinent, 


and. 
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and throw praiſes in his face. *Tis juſt the reverſe 
of the practice of the ancient Romans, when a per- 
ſon was advanced to triumph for his ſervices ; As 
they hired people to rail at him in that circumſtance, 
to make him as humble as they could, we have ſel- 


lows to flatter him, and make him as proud as they 
can. Suppoſing the writer not to be mercenary, yet 


the great man is no more in reaſon obliged to thank 
him for his picture in a Dedication, than to thank a 
painter for that on a ſign-poſt ; except it be a leſs in- 
jury to touch the moſt ſacred part of him, lis cha- 
rater, than to make free with his countenance only. 


. T ſhould think nothing juſtified rae in this point, but. 


the patron's permiſſion beforehand, that I ſhould 


draw him as like as I could; whereas moſt authors 


proceed in this affair juſt as a dawber I have 
heard of, who not being able to draw portraits after 


the life, was uſed to paint faces at random, and look 


out afterwards for people whom he might perſuade 
to be like them. To expreſs my notion of the thing 
in a word: to ſay more to a man than one thinks, 
with a, proſpe& of intereſt, is diſhoneſt ; and with- 
out it, fooliſh. And whoever has had ſucceſs in ſuch 


an undertaking, muſt of neceſſity, at once, think 


himſelf in his heart a knave for having done it, and 
his patron a fool for having believed it. | 

I have ſometimes been entertained with conſidering 
dedications in no very common light. By 22 


what qualities our writers think it will be moſt pleaf- 


ing to others to compliment them with, one may 
form ſome judgment which are moſt ſo to them- 
ſelves ; and, in conſequence, what ſort of people 
they are. Without this view, one can read very few 
dedications but will give us cauſe to wonder, either 
how ſuch things came to be ſaid at all, or how they 


were ſaid to ſuch perſons. I have known an hero 


complimented upon the decent majeſty and ſtate he 
aſſumed after victory, and a nobleman of a different 
character 
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character applauded for his condeſcenſion to inferiors. 
This would have ſeemed very ſtrange to me, but that 
I happened to know the authors. He who made the 
firſt compliment was a lofty gentleman, whoſe air 
and gait diſcovered when he had publiſhed a new 
book; and the other tippled every night with the 


' fellows who laboured at the preſs while his own writ- 


ings were working off. It is obſervable of the female 
poets and ladies dedicatory, that here (as elſe- 
where) they far exceed us in any ſtrain or rant. As 


beauty is the thing that ſex are piqued upon, they 


ſpeak of it generally in a more elevated ſtile than is 
uſed by the men. They adore in the-ſame manner 
as they would be adored. So when the authoreſs of 
a famous modern romance begs a young nobleman's 
permiſſion to pay him her kneeling adorations, 1 am 
far from cenſuring the expreſſion, as ſome critics 
would do, as deficient in grammar or ſenſe ; but I 
reſſect, that adorations paid in that poſture are what 
a lady might expect herſelf, and my wonder imme- 
diatcly ceaſes. eſe, when they flatter moſt, da 
but as they would be done unto : for as none are ſa 


much concerned at being injured by calumnies, as 


they who are readieſt to caſt them upon their neigh- 
bours ; ſo it is certain none are ſo guilty of flattery 
» others, as thoſe who moſt ardently defire it them- 

elves. | 
What led me into theſe thoughts, was a dedica- 
tion I happened upon this morning. The reader 
muſt underſtand that I treat the leaſt inſtances or re- 
mains of ingenuity with reſpe&, in what places ſo- 
ever found, or under whatever circumſtances of diſad. 
vantage. From this love to letters I have been ſo 
happy in my ſearches after knowledge, that I have 
found unvalued repoſitories of learning in the lining 
of bandboxes. I look upon theſe paſteboard ediſices, 
adorned with the fragments of the ingenious, with 
the ſame veneration as antiquaries upon ruined build. 
f ings, 
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ings, whoſe walls preſerve divers inſcriptions and 
names, which are no where elſe to be found in the 
world. This morning, when one of Lady Lizard's 
daughters was looking over ſome hoods and ribbands, 
brought by her tirewoman, with great care and dili- 
gence, I employed no leſs in examining the box 
which contained them; it was lined with certain 
ſcenes of a tragedy, written (as appeared by part 
of the title there extant) by one of the fair ſex. 
What was moſt legible, was the dedication ; which, 
by reaſon of the largeneſs of the characters, was leaft 
| defaced by thoſe gothic ornaments of flouriſhes and 
foliage, wherewith the compilers of theſe ſort of 
ſtructures do often induſtriouſly obſcure the works 
of the learned. As much of it as I could read with 
any eaſe, .I ſhall communicate to the reader, as - fol- 
lows. | 
* * * Though it is a kind of profanation to 
© approach your grace with ſo poor an offering, yet 
«©, when I reflect how acceptable a ſacrifice of firſt- 
« tute wes to Heaven, in the earlieſt and pureſt 
ages of religion, that they were honoured with 
. © ſolemn fealts, and conſecrated to altars by. a di- 


vine command, * * * upon that conſideration, 
ak FT argument of particular zeal, I dedicate 
« * % It is impoſſible to behold you without ad- 
« oring; yet dazzled and awed by the glory that 
. © ſurrounds you, men feel a ſacred power, that re- 
© fines their flames, and renders them pure as thoſe 
© we ought to offer to the deity... * * The ſhrine 
| © is worthy the divinity. that inhabits it. In your 
1 grace we ſee what woman was before ſhe fell, how 
© nearly allied to the purity and perfection of angels. 
And WE ADORE AND BLESS THE GLO- 
e RIOUS WORE Y ” 
Undoubtedly theſe, and other periods of this moſt 
pious dedication, could not but convince the ducheſs of 
what the eloquent authoreſs aſſures her at the end, 


that 


— 
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that ſhe was her ſervant with moſt ardent devotion. 
I think this a pattern of a new ſort of ſtile, not yet 
taken notice of by the critics, which is above the 
ſublime, and may be called the CELESTIAL; that is, 
when the moſt ſacred phraſes appropriated to the ho- 
hour of the deity are applied to a mortal of good 
quality. As I am naturally emulous, I cannot but 
endeavour, in imitation of this lady, to be the in- 
ventor, or, at leaſt, the firſt producer of a new 
kind of dedication, very different from hers and moſt 
others, fince it has not a word but what the author 
religiouſly thinks in it. It may ſerve for almoſt any 
book, either proſe or verſe, that has, is, or ſhall be 
publiſhed, and might run in this manner. 


The AUTHOR to HIMSELF. 
Moſt honoured Sir, 


HESE labours, upon many conſiderations, 
ſo properly belong to none as to you: firſt as 
it was your molt earneſt defire alone that could pre- 
vail upon me to make them public: then as I am 
ſecure (from that conſtant indulgence you have ever 
ſhewn to all which is mine) that no man will ſo rea- 
dily take them into protection, or ſo zealouſly defend 
them. Moreover, there is none can ſo ſoon diſcover 
their beauties ; and there are ſome parts, which it 
is poſſible few beſides yourſelf are capable of under- 
ſtanding. Sir, the honour, affection, and value I 
have for you are beyond expreſſion ; as great, I am 
ſure, or greater, than any man elſe can bear you. 
As for any deſects which others may pretend to diſ- 


cover in you, I do faithfully declare I was never 
able to perceive them; and doubt not but thoſe per- 
ſons are actuated purely by a ſpirit of malice or en- 
vy, the 1aſeparable attendants on ſhining merit and 

| | | parts, | 
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rts, ſuch as I have always eſteemed yours to be. 
Fr may perhaps be looked upon as a kind of violence 
to modeſty, to ſay this to you in public; but you 
may believe me, it is no more than I have a thouſand 
times thought of you in private. Might I follow the 
impulſe of my ſoul, there is no ſubject I could launch 
into with more' pleaſure than your panegyric. But 
fince ſomething is due to modeſty, let me conclude 
by telling you, that there is nothing ſo much I de- 
fire, as to know you more thoroughly than I have yet 
the happineſs of doing. I may then hope to be ca- 
pable to do you ſome real ſervice ; but till then, can 
only aſſure you that I ſhall continue to be, as I am 


more than any man alive, - 
deareſt SIR, 8 
Four affectionate Friend, and 
* the greateſt of your Admirers. 


3 
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Laudantur fimili prole puerpere. Hor. Od. 5. . 4. v. 23. 
The mother's virtues in the daughters ſhine. 


HAVE in my ſecond paper mentioned the fa- 

mily, into which I was retained by the friend of 
my youth; and given the reader to underſtand, that 
my obligations to it are ſuch as might well natur- 
lize me into the intereſts of it. They have, indeed, 

had their deſerved effect; and if it were poſſible for 

a man who has never entered into the ſtate of mar- 
Triage, to know the inſtincts of a kind father to an ho- 
nourable and numerous houſe, I may ſay I have done 
it. I do not know but my regards, in ſome conſi- 

| derations, 


buſineſs or care. 
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derations, have been more uſeful than thoſe of a fa. 
ther ; and as I wanted all that tenderneſs, which is 


the bias of inclinatian in men towards their own off- 


ſpring, I have had a greater command of reaſon when 


I was to judge of what concerned my wards, and 
conſequently was not prompted, by my -partiality 
and fondneſs towards their perſons, to tranſgreſs a- 
inſt their intereſts. ; N 
As the female part of a family is the more con- 
ſtant and immediate object of care and protection, 
and the more liable to misfortune or diſhonour, as 


2 being in themſelves more ſenſible of the former, and 


by cuſtom and opinion for leſs offences more expoſed 
to the latter; I ſhall begin with the more delicate 
part of my guardianſhip, the * of the family 
of Lizard. The ancient and religious lady, the 
dowager of my friend Sir Ambroſe, has for ſome 
time eſtranged herſelf from converſation, and admits 
only of the viſits of her own family. The obſerva- 
tion, that old people remember beſt thoſe things 
which entered into their thoughts when their memo- 
ries were in their full ſtren c. and vigour, is very 
remarkably exemplified in Pig good. lady and my- 
ſelf when we are in converſation ; I chuſe indeed to 
go thither, to divert any anxiety or wearineſs, which 
at any time 1 find 2 upon me from any preſent 

t is ſaid, that a little mirth and 
diverſion are what recreate the ſpirits upon thoſe oc- 
caſions; but there is a kind of ſorrow from which 


I draw a conſolation that ſtrengthens my faculties 


and enlarges my mind beyond any thing that can 
flow from merriment. When we meet, we ſoon get 
over any occurrence which paſſed the day before, and 
are in a moment hurried back to thoſe days which 
only we call good ones : the paſſages of the times 

en we were in faſhion, with the countenances, be- 
haviour and jollity, ſo much, forſooth, above what 
auy appear in now, are preſent to. our imagina- 

Val. 1. ow tb tions, 
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tions, and almoſt to our very eyes. This converſa- 
tion revives to us the memory of a friend, that was 
more than my brother to me; of a huſband, that 
was dearer than life to her : diſcourſes about that 
dear and worthy man generally ſend her to her 
cloſet, and me to the Apatch of ſome neceſſa 


buſineſs, which regards the remains, I would ſay the | 


numerous deſcendents, of my generous friend. I am 
. I know not how, out of what I was going to 

ay of this lady ; which was, that ſhe is far gone to- 
wards a better world ; and I mention her (only with 
reſpe& to this) as ſhe is the object of veneration to 


thoſe who are derived from her: whoſe behaviour to- 


_ wards her may be an example to others, and make 
the generality of young people apprehend, that when 
the ancient are paſt all offices of life, it is then the 
young are to exert themſelves in their moſt laudable 
duties towards them. 


The widow of Sir Marmaduke is to be conſidered | 
in a very different view. My lady is not in the ſnin- 


ing bloom of life, but at thoſe years, wherein the 
gratincations of an ample fortune, thoſe of pomp 
and equiPage, of being much eſteemed, much viſited, 
and generally admired, are uſually more ftrongly 
purſued than in younger days: in this condition ſhe 
might very well add the pleaſures of courtſhip, and 
the grateful perſecution of being followed by a crowd 
of lovers; but ſhe is an excellent mother, and great 
cconomiſt; which conſiderations, joined with the 
pleaſure of living her own way, preſerve her againſt 
the intruſion of love. I will not ſay that my lady 
has not a ſecret vanity in being ſtill a fine woman, 
and neglecting thoſe addreſſes, to which perhaps we 
in part owe her conſtancy in that her neglect. 

Her daughter Jane, her eldeſt child of that ſex, 
is in the twenty-third year of her age, a lady who 
forms herſelf after the pattern of her mother; but 
in my judgment, as ſhe happens to be extremely like 
her, ſhe 3 makes her court unſkilfully, in 
| | | affecting 
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ecting that likeneſs in her very mien, which gives 
<= wes. ot an uneaſy ſenſe, that Mrs Jane dy 18 
what her parent has a mind to continue to be; but 
it is poſſible I am too obſerving in this particular, 
and this might be overlooked in them both, in re- 
ſpect to greater circumſtances: for Mrs Jane is 
the right hand of her mother; it is her ſtudy and 
conſtant endeavour to aſſiſt her in the management 
of her houſhold, to keep all idle whiſpers from her, 
and diſcourage them before they .can .come at her 
from any other hand; to inforce every thing that 
makes for the merit of her brothers and fiſters to- 
wards her, as well as the diligence and chearfulneſs 
of her ſervants. It is by Mrs Jane's management, 
that the whole family is governed, neither by love 
nor fear, but a certain reverence which is compoled 
of both. Mrs Jane is what one would call a per- 
fect good young woman; but neither ſtrict ©... 
diligence in domeſtic affaire, ur any other avocation, 
nave preſerved her againſt love, which ſhe bears to a 
young gentleman of great expectation, but ſmall for- 
tune; at the fame time, that men of very great e- 
ſtates aſk her of her mother. My lady tells her that 
prudence muſt give way to paſſion; ſo that Mrs Jane, 
if I cannot accommodate the matter, muſt conquer 
more than one paſſion, and out of prudepce baniſh 
the man ſhe loves, and marry the man ſhe hates. 
The next daughter is Mrs Annabella, who has a 
very lively wit, a great deal of good ſenſe, is very 
pretty, but gives me much trouble for her from a 
certain diſhoneſt cunning I know in her; ſhe can ſeem 
blind and careleſs, IF full of herſelf only, and en- 
tertain with twenty affected vanities, whilſt ſhe is ob- 
ſerving all the company, laying up ſtore for ridi- 
cule; and, in a word, is ſelfiſh and intereſted under 
all the agreeable qualities in the world. Alas, what 
ſhall I do with this girl ! | 
Mrs Cornelia 2 away her time very much in 

e 2 reading, 


e 


w 
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W and that with ſo great an attention, that it 
ives her the air of a ſtudent, and has an ill effect 
upon her as ſhe 1s a fine young woman; the giddy 
part of the ſex will have it ſhe is in love; none will 
allow that ſhe affects ſo much being alone, but for 
want of particular company. I have railed at Ro- 
mances before her, for fear of her falling into thoſe 
deep ſtudies : ſhe has fallen in with my humour that 
way for the time, but I know not how, my impru- 
dent ' prohibition has, it ſeems, only excited her curi- 
oſity,; and I am afraid ſhe is better read than I know 
of; for ſhe ſaid of a glaſs of water, in which the was 
going to waſh her * after dinner, dipping her 
fingers with a pretty lovely air, „It is chryſtaline.“ 
I ſhall examine further, and wait for clearer proofs. 
Mrs Betty is (I cannot by what means or methods 
imagine) grown my acquainted with what paſ- 
des in the town; ſhe knows all that matter of my Lord 
©Such-a-one's leading my Lady Such-a-one out from 
the play: ſhe is prodigioully acquainted, all of a 
ſudden, with the world, and aſked her fiſter Jane 
the other day in an argument, Dear filter, how 


4 ſhould you know any thing, that hear nothing but 


« what we do in our own family?“ I do not much 
like her maid. > = 
Mrs Mary, the youngeſt daughter, whom they rally 
and call Mrs Ironſide, becauſe I have named her 
The Sparkler, is the very quinteſſence of good na- 
ture and generoſity; ſhe is the perfect picture of her 
grandfather; and if one can imagine all good qua- 
[ities which adorn human life become feminine, the 
ſeeds, nay, the bloſſom of them, are apparent in 
Mrs Mary. It is a weakneſs I cannot get over, (for 
how ridiculous is a regard to the bodily perfections 
of a man who is dead !) but I cannot reſiſt my par- 
tiality to this child, for being ſo like her grandfa- 
ther: how often have I turned from her, to hide 
the melting of my heart when ſhe has been talk- 


ing 


* 


1 
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ing to me! I am ſure the child, has no ſkill in 
it, for artifice could not dwell under that viſage; 
but if I am abſent a day from the family, ſhe is 
ſure to be at my lodging the next morning to know 
what is the matter. 1 = 
At the head of theſe children, who have very 
plentiful fortunes, provided they marry with mine 
and their mother's conſent, is my Lady Lizard; 
who, you cannot doubt, is very well viſited. Sir 
William Oger, and his ſon almoſt at age, are fre- 
quently at our houſe on a double conſideration. The 


Knight is willing (for ſo he very gallantly expreſſes 


himſelf) to marry the mother, or he will conſent, 
whether that be ſo or not, that his ſon Oliver ſhall. 
take any one of the daughters Noll likes beſt. 

Mr. Rigburt of the ſame county, who gives in his 
eſtate —_— larger, and his family more ancient, of- 
fers to deal with us for two daughters. 

Sir Harry Pandolf has writ word from his ſeat 
in the country, that. he alſo is much inclined to an 
alliance with the Lizards, which he has declared in 
the following letter to my Lady ; ſhe ſhewed it me 


this morning. 


'< MaDan, . 


6 I HAVE heard your daughters very well ſpok- 
6 en of: and though I have very great offers in 
© my own neighbourhood, and heard the ſmall-pox 


is very rife at London, I will ſend my eldeſt ſon 


to ſee them, provided that by your Ladyſhip's 
© anſwer, and your liking of the rent-roll which I 
© ſend herewith, your Ladyſhip aſſures me he ſhall 
have one of them, for I do not think to have my 
* ſon refuſed by any woman; and. ſo, Madam, IL 


6 Your moſt humble ſervant, 
„ Hexnxy Pax Dor r.“ 
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1 HAVE diſpatched my young women, and the 
L town has them among them. It is neceſſary for 
the elucidation of my future diſcourſes, which I de- 
fire may be denominated, as they are the precepts of 

a Guardian, Mr. Ironſide's Pxecavrions : I ſay it 
is, after what has been already declared, in the next 
place, neceſſary to give an account of the males of 
this worthy family, whoſe annals I am writing. 
The affairs of women being chiefly domeſtic and 
not made up of ſo many circumſtances as the duties 
of men are, I fear I cannot difpatch the account 
of the males under my care, in ſo few words as I did 
the explanation which regarded my women. 

Sir Harry Lizard, of the county of Northamp- 
ton, ſon and heir, of the late Sir Marmaduke, is now 
entered upon the twenty-fixth year of his age, and is 
now at his ſeat in the country. | 

The eſtate at preſent in his hands is above three 
thouſand a-year, after payment of taxes, and all ne- 
ceſſary charges whatſoever. He is a man of good 
underſtanding, but not at all what is uſually called 
a man of ſhining parts. His virtues are much preat- 
er than his accompliſhments, as to his converſation. 
But when you come to conſider his conduct with re- 
lation to his manners and fortune, it would be a very 

eat injury not to allow him a very fine gentleman. 
Pr has been carefully provided in his education, that 
he ſhould be very ready at calculations. 'Fhis gives 
him a quick alarm inwardly upon all undertakings, 
and in a much. ſhorter time than is uſual with men 
who are not verſed in buſineſs, he is maſter of the 
queſtion before him, and can inſtantly inform himſelf 
with great exactneſs in the matter of profit or — 

5 | at. 
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that ſhall ariſe from any thing propoſed to ham. The | 


ſame capacity, joined to an honeſt nature, makes him 
very juſt to other men, as well as to himſelf. His 
payments are very punctual, and I dare anſwer he 
never did, nor ever will, undertake any piece of build- 
ing, or any ornamental improvement of his houſe, 
garden, park or lands, before the money is in his 
own pocket, wherewith he is to pay for ſuch un- 
dertaking. He is too good to purchaſe labourers 


: | or artificers (as by this means he certainly could) 


at an under rate; but he has by this means what 
I think he deſerves from his fuperior prudence, the 
choice of all who are moſt knowing and able to ſerve 
him. With his ready money, the builder, maſon 


and carpenter are enabled to make their market of 


entlemen in the neighbourhood, who inconſiderate- 
5 employ them, 2 often pay their undertakers by 

ſale of ſome of their land: whereas, were the lands 
on which thoſe improvements are made, ſold to the 
artificers, the buildings would be rated as lumber in 


the purchaſe. Sir Harry has for ever a year's in- 


come, to extend his charity, ſerve his pleaſures, or 
regale his friends. His ſervants, his cattle, his goods 
ſpeak their maſter a rich man. Thoſe about his per- 
ſon, as his bailiff, the groom of his chamber, and 
his butler, have a chearful, not a gay air; the ſer- 
vants below them ſeem to live in plenty, but not in 


wantonneſs. As Sir Henry is a young man, and of 


an active diſpoſition, his beſt figure is on horſeback. 
But before I ſpeak of that I ſhould acquaint you, 
that during his infancy all the young gentlemen of 
the neighbourhood were welcome to a part of the 
houſe, which was called the ſchool ; where, at the 
charge of the family, there was a grammar maſter, 
a plain ſober man, maintain'd (with a falary, beſides 
his diet, of fifty pounds a-year) to inſtruct all ſuch 
children of gentlemen, or lower people, as would 
partake of his education. As they grew up, they. 

| were 


learn that exerciſe. 


poſſeſſed by ge 


ben, 


to 


a ſteed, which 


houſe. 


By this means it is, that Sir Harry, as I was go- 
ing to ſay, makes the beſt fi 
| lis uſual hours of being in the field are well known; 
and at thoſe ſeaſons the neighbouring gentlemen, his 
friends and ſchoolfellows, take a pleaſure in giving 
him their company, with their ſervants well 
ed, and horſes well commanded. 

I cannot enough applaud Sir Harry 


lar care in his horſes. 


draught, for 
ſtrength; and 


oſtentatious. 
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were allowed to ride out with him upon his horſes. 
There were always ten or twelve for the ſaddle in 
readineſs to attend him and his favourites, in the 
choice of whom he ſhewed a 
diſtributed his kindneſs amo 
great good-nature. All horſes, both for the ſaddle, 
and ſwift draught, were very well bitted, and a ſkil- 
ful rider, with a riding-houſe, wherein he (the rid- 
ing-mafter) commanded, had it in orders to teach any 
gentleman's ſon of the county that would pleaſe to 
We found our account in this 
proceeding, as well in real profit, as in eſteem and 
wer in the country; for as the whole ſhire is now 
o owe Sir Harry a 
of education, which they all value themſelves up- 
their horſemanſhip), they prefer his horſes 
others, and it is 10 per cent. in the price of 
appears to come out of his riding- 


od diſpoſition, and 
em, by turns, with 


gure on horſeback, for 


for a particu- 
He not only bitts all whiclr 
are ridden, but alſo which are for the coach or ſwift: 
e adds mightily to the price of 
ds his account in it at all markets, 
more eſpecially for the coach or troop horſes, of 
which that county produces the moſt ftron g and 
up a breed for any uſe what- 
ever, he gives plates for the beſt performing horſe in 
every way 1n which that animal can be ſerviceable. 
There is. ſuch a prize for him that trots beſt, ſuch 
for the beſt walker, ſuch for the beſt galloper, ſuch, 
| £ 
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for the beſt pacer ; then for him who draws moſt in 
ſuch a time to ſuch a place, then to him that carries 
beſt ſuch a load on his back. He delights in this, 
and has an admirable fancy in the dreſs of the riders: 
ſome admired country girl is to hold the prize, her 
lovers to trot, and not to mend their pace into a gal- 
lop, when they are out-trotted by a rival ; 2 
known country wit to come upon the beſt pacer; 
theſe and the like little joyful arts, gain him the love 
of all who do not know his worth, and the eſteem of 
all who do. Sir Harry is no friend to the race- 


,horſe ; he is of opinion it is inhumane, that animals 


ſhould be put upon their utmoſt ſtrength and mettle 
for our diverſion only. However, not to be particu- 
lar, he puts in for the Queen's plate every year, with 
orders to his rider never to win or be diſtanced ; and, 
like a good country gentleman, ſays, it 1s a fault in 
all miniſtries that they encourage no kind of horſes 
but thoſe which are ſwift 5 
As I write lives, I dwell upon ſmall matters, be- 
ing of opinion with Plutarch, that little circumſtan- 
ces ſhow the real man better than things of greater 
moment. But good œconomy is the characteriſtic 
of the Lizards. I remember a circumſtance about 
ſix years ago, that gave me hopes he would one time 
or other make a * in parliament ; for he is a 
landed man, and conſiders his intereſt, though he is 
ſuch, to be impaired or promoted according to the 
ſtate of trade. When he was but twenty years old, 
I took an opportunity in his preſence, to aſk an in- 
telligent woollen-drapper, what he gave for his ſhop, 
the corner of Change-Alley ? The ſhop is I believe 
fourteen feet long, and eight broad. I was anſwer- 
ed, Ninety pounds a-year. I took no notice, but the 
thought deſcended into the breaſt of Sir Harry, and 
I ſaw on his table the next morning a computation of 
the value of land in an iſland, conſiſting of ſo many miles, 
with ſo many good ports; the a. By of each part of 
the ſaid iſland, as it lay to ſuch ports, and 1 
uc 
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ſuch commodities. The whole of his working was 
to know why ſo few yards, near the Change, was ſo 
much better than ſo many acres in Northamptonſhire ; 
and what thoſe acres in Northamptonſhire would be 
worth, were there no trade at all in this ifland. 

It makes my heart ache, when I think of this 
young man, and conſider upon what plain maxims, 
and in what ordinary methods men of eftate may do 

ood wherever they are ſeated ; that ſo many ſhould 
what they are ! It is certain, that the arts which 
purchaſe wealth or fame, will maintain them ; and I 
attribute the ſplendor and long continuance of this 
family, to the felicity of having the genius of the 
founder of it run through all his male line. Old Sir 
Harry, the e e of this gentleman, has 
written in his own hand upon all the deeds which 
he ever ſigned, in the humour of that ſententious 
age, this | ny « There are four good mothers, 
% of whom are often born four unhappy daughters; 
* truth begets hatred, happineſs pride, ſecurity dan- 
<c ger, and familiarity contempt.” 


— 
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—Properat curſu | 
Vita Cit at ; SENEC. TRAG. 


With ſpeedy ſtep life poſts away. 


T THIS morning did myſelf the honour to viſit 
Lady Lizard, and took my chair at the tea- 
table, at the upper-end of which that graceful wo- 
man, with her daughters about her, appeared to me 
with greater dignity than ever any figure, either of 
Venus attended by the Graces, Diana with her 
nymphs, or any other celeſtial who owes her being 
to poetry. | | ; | 
The 
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The diſcourſe we had there, none being preſent 


but our own family, conſiſted of private matters, 
which tended to. the eſtabliſhment of theſe young 
ladies in the world. My lady, I obſerved, had a 
mind to make mention of the propoſal to Mrs. Jane, 
of which ſhe is very fond, and I as much avoided, 
as being equally againſt it; but it is by no means 
proper the young adies ſhould obſerve we ever diſ- 
ſent; therefore I turned the diſcourſe, by aying, It 
was time enough to think of marrying a young lady, 

who was but three - and-twenty, ten years hence. 
The whole table was alarmed at the aſſertion, and 
the Sparkler ſcalded her * by leaning ſudden- 

ly forward to look in my face: but my buſineſs at 
preſent, was to make my court to the mother ; there- 
fore, without regarding the reſentment in the looks 
of the children, Madam, faid I, there is a petulant 
and haſty manner practiſed in this age, in hurrying 
away the life of woman, and confining the graceand 
principal action of it to thoſe years wherein reaſon 
and diſcretion are moſt feeble, humour and paſſion 
moſt powerful. From the time a young woman of 
quality has firſt appeared in the drawing-room, rai- 
ſed a whiſper and curioſity of the men about her, 
had her health drank in gay companies, and been 
diſtinguiſhed at public aſſemblies ; I ſay, Madam, if 
within three or four years of her firſt appearance in 
town, ſhe is not diſpoſed of, her beauty is grown 
familiar, her eyes are diſarmed, and we ſeldom after 
hear her mentioned but with indifference. What 
doubles my grief on this occaſion is, that the more 
diſcreetly the lady behaves herſelf, the ſooner is her 
glory extinguiſhed. Now, Madam, if merit had a 
greater weight in our thoughts, when we form to 
ourſelves agreeable characters of women, men would 
think, in making their choices, of ſuch as would 
take care of, as well as ſupply children for the nur- 
ſery. It was not thus in the illuſtrious days of good 


Queen 
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ueen Elizabeth. I was this morning turning over 
a folio, called, The Complete Ambaſſador,” con- 
 fiſtihg chiefly of letters from Lord Burleigh, Earl 
of Leiceſter, and Sir Thomas Smith. Sir Thomas 
writes a letter to Sir Francis Walſingham, full of 
learned gallantry, wherein you may obſerve he pro- 
miſes himſelf the French King's brother (who it 
ſeems was but a cold lover) would be quickened by 
ſeeing the Queen in perſon, who was then in the 
thirty-ninth year of her age. A certain ſobriety in | 
thoughts, words and action, which was the praiſe of | 
that age, kept the fire of love alive; and it burnt ſo 
equally, that it warmed and preſerved, without tor- 
menting and conſuming our beings. The letter I 

mention is as follows: | | 


To the right worſhipful Mr Francis Walſingham, 
| Ambaſſador, Reſident in France. 


6 S 3 Us - | 

Am forry that ſo good a matter ſhould, upon 

_ ſo nice a point, be deferred. We may ſay 
— 


that the lover will do little, if he will not take 
the pains once to ſee his love; but ſhe muſt firſt 
© ſay, Yea, before he ſee her, or ſhe him: twenty 
ways might be deviſed why he might come over, 
© and be /welcome, and poſſibly do more in an hour 
© than he may in two years. Cupido ille qui vin- 
« cit-omnia, in oculos inſidet, & ex oculis ejaculatur, 
« & in oculos utriuſque videndo non ſolum, ut ait 
« poeta, fœmina virum, ſed vir fœminam;“ that 
powerful being Cupid, who conquers all things, 
« reſides in the eyes, he ſends out all his darts from 
the eyes: by throwing glances at the eyes (accor- 
ding to the poet) not only the woman captivates 
© the man, but alſo the man the woman. What 
force, I pray you, can hearſay, and I think, and 
I truſt, do in compariſon of that, „cum præſens 
„ | „ præſentem 


* 
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« præſentem tuetur & alloquitur, & furore forſitan 
« amoris ductus amplectitur, when they face to 
« face ſee and converſe with each other, and the 
lover in an ecſtaſy, not to be commanded, ſnatches 
* an embrace, and ſaith to himſelf, and openly, that 
* ſhe may hear, © Teneone te, an etiamnum ſomno 


„ yolunt fœminæ videri cogi ad id quod maximum 


« cupiunt?” Are you in my arms, my fair one, 
or do we both dream, and will women even in 
their ſleep ſeem forced to what-they moſt defire ? 
if we be cold, it is our part; beſides the perſon, 
the ſex requireth it. Why are you cold? Is it 
not a young man's part to be bold, courageous, 
and to adventure; if he ſhould have, he- ſhould 
have but honoriſficam repulſam;“ even a repulſe 
here is glorious; the worſt that can be ſaid of 
© him is but as of Phaeton, Quam ſi non tenuit 
e magms tamen excidit auſis: Though he could 
not command the chariot of the ſun, his fall from 
© jt was illuſtrious. So far as I conceive, «+ Hzc eſt 
&« ſola noftra anchora, hc jacenda eſt in nobis alea ;” 
this is our only anchor; this die muſt be thrown. 
In our inſtability, « Unum momentum eſt uno 
«© momento perfectum factum, ac dictam ſtabilitatem 
ce facere poteſt ;?? one lucky moment would crown 
and fix all. This, or elfe nothing is to be looked 
for but continual dalliance and doubtfulneſs, ſo far 
as I can ſee. 


From Rillingworth, | * Your aſſured Friend, 
Aug. 22. 1372, 
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Though my Lady was in very good humour upon 
the inſinuation that, according to the Elizabeth 
ſcheme, ſhe was but juſt advanced above the charac- 


+ ter of a girl; I found the reſt of the company as 


much diſheartened, that they were ſtill but mere 
girls: I went on, therefore, to attribute the imma- 
ture marriages which are ſolemnized in our days to 
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the importunity of the men, which made it impoſſible 
for young ladies to remain virgins ſo long as they 
wiſhed from their own inclinations, and the freedom 
of a ſingle life. 1 „ 
There is no time of our life, under what charac- 
ter ſoever, in which men can wholly diveſt them- 
ſelves of an ambition to be in the favour of women. 
Cardan, a grave philoſopher and phyſician, confeſſes 
in one of his chapters, that though he had ſuffered 
poverty, repulſes, calumnies, and a long ſeries of 
afflictions, he never was thoroughly dejected, and 
impatient of life itſelf, but under a calamity which 
he ſuffered from the beginning of his twenty-firſt to 
the end of his thirtieth year. He tells us, that the 
raillery he ſuffered from others, and the contempt 
which he had of himſelf, were afflictions beyond ex- 
preſſion. I mention this only as an argument ex- 
torted from this good and grave man, to ſupport my 
opinion of the irreſiſtible power of women. He 
adds, in the ſame chapter, that there are ten thou- 
ſand afflictions and diſaſters attend the paſſion itſelf ; 
that an idle word imprudently repeated by a fair wo- 
man, and vaſt expences to ſupport her folly and vani- 
ty, every day reduce men to poverty and death : 

but he makes them of little conſideration to the mi- 
ſerable and inſignificant condition of being incapable 
of their favour. 1 : 

J make no manner of difficulty of profeſſing I am 
not ſurprized that the author has expreſſed bimfelf af- 
ter this manner, with relation to love: the heroic. 
chaſtity ſo frequently profeſſed by humoriſts of the 
fair ſex, generally ends in an unworthy choice, after 
having overlooked overtures to their advantage. 
It is fer this reaſon that I would endeavour to direct, 
and not pretend to eradicate the inclinations of the 
ſexes to each other. Daily experience ſhews us, 
that the moſt rude ruſtic grows humane as ſoon as he 
is inſpired by this paſſion ; it gives a new grace to 
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our manners, a new dignity to our minds, a new Vi- 
ſage to our perſons : whether we are inclined to li- 
beral arts, to arms, or addreſs in our exerciſe, our 
improvement is haſtened by a particular object whom 
we would pleaſe. Cheerfulneſs, gentleneſs, fortitude, 
liberality, magnificence, and all the virtues which 
adorn men, which inſpire heroes, are moſt con- 
ſpicuous in lovers: I ſpeak of love as when ſuch as 
are in this company are the objects of it, who can 
beſtow upon their huſbands (if they follow their ex- 
cellent mother) all its joys without any of its anxieties. 


* 
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— Animum rege Hor, Ep. 2.1. 1. v. 62. 
Govern the mind. 
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| 7 GUARDIAN cannot beſtow his time in any 


office more ſuitable to his character, than in 
repreſenting the diſaſters to which we are expoſed by 


the irregularity of our paſſions. I think I ſpeak of 


this matter in a way not yet taken notice of, when I 


_ obſerve that they make men do things unworthy of 


thoſe very paſſions. I ſhall illuſtrate this by a ſtory 
I have lately read in the Royal Commentaries of Peru, 
wherein you behold an oppreſſor, a moſt contempti- 
ble creature after his power is at an end; and a per- 
ſon he oppreſſed ſo wholly intent upon revenge till 
he had obtained it, that in the purſuit of it he utter- 
ly neglected his own ſafety ; but when that motive 
of revenge was at an end, returned to a ſenſe of 
danger, in ſuch a manner, as to be unable to lay 
hold of occaſions which offered themſelves far cer- 
tain ſecurity, and expoſed himſelf from fear to ap- 
parent hazard. The motives which I ſpeak of are not 


indeed fo OO 09 ON as ill habits a- 
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riſing from paſſions, ſuch as pride and revenge, which 


are improvements of our infirmities, and are methinks 


but ſcorn and anger regularly conducted. But to 
my ſtory. 


Licenciado Eſquivel, governor of the city Po- 


tocſi, commanded two hundred men to march out of 
that garriſon towards the kingdom of Tucman, with 
ſtrict orders to uſe no Indians in carrying their bag- 


gage, and placed himſelf at a convenient ſtation with- 


out the gates, to obſerve how his orders were put in 
execution; he found they were wholly neglected, 
and that Indians were laden with the baggage of the 
Spaniards, but thought fit to let them march by till 
the lait rank of all came up, out of which he ſeized 
one man, called Aguire, who had two Indians laden 
with his goods : 
ken 1a arreſt, he was ſentenced to receive two hun- 
dred ftripes. Aguire repreſented by his friends, that 
he was the brother of a gentleman, who had in his 
country an eſtate, with a vaſſalage of Indians, and 
hoped his birth would. exempt kim from a puniſh- 
ment of ſo much indignity. Licenciado d in 
the kind of puniſhment he had already pronounced; 
upon which Aguire petitioned that it might be alter- 
ed to one that he ſhould not ſurvive; and, though a 
entleman, and from that quality not liable to ſuffer 
5 ignominious a death, humbly beſought his Excel- 
lency that he might be hanged. But though Li- 
cenciado appeared all his life, before he came into 
power, a perſon of an caſy and tractable diſpoſition, 
he was ſo changed by his office, that theſe appli- 
cations from the unfortunate Aguire did but the 
more gratify his inſolence; and during the very 
time of their mediation for the priſoner, he inſult- 
ed them alſo, by commanding, with a haughty tone, 
that his orders ſhould be executed that very inſtant. 
This, as it is uſual on ſuch occaſions, made the whole 
town flock together ; but the principa] inhabitants, 
Fe | abhorring 


within a few days after he was ta- 
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abhorring the ſeverity of Licenciado, and pitying a a 

entleman in the condition of Aguire, went 1n a. 
body, and beſought the governor to ſuſpend, if not 
remit. the puniſhment. Their importunities prevail- 
ed on him to defer the execution for eight days 
but when they came to the priſon with his warrant, 
they found Aguire already brought forth, ſtripped, 
and mounted on an aſs, which is the poſture where-. 
in the baſeſt criminals are whipped in that city. His 
friends cried out, Take him off, take him off, and 
proclaimed their order for ſuſpending his puniſh- 
ment; but the youth, when he heard that it was on- 
ly put off for eight days, rejected the favour, and 
ſaid, „All my endeavours have been to keep myſelf 
from mounting this beaſt, and from the ſhame of 
« being ſeen naked; but ſince things are come thus 
&« far, let the ſentence proceed, which will be leſs 
« than the fears and apprehenſions I ſhall have in 


„ theſe eight days enfuing ; beſides, I ſhall not 


« need to give farther trouble to my friends for 
<« interceſſion on my behalf, which is as likely to be 
c ineffeQtual as what hath already paſſed.” After 
he had ſaid this, the aſs was whipped forward, and 
Aguire ran the gauntlet according to the ſentence. 
The calm manner in which he reſigned himſelf, when 
he found his diſgrace muſt be, and the ſcorn of dally- 
ing with. it under a ſuſpenſion of a few days, which 
mercy was but another form of the governor's cruel- 
ty, made it viſible that he took comfort in ſame ſecret 
reſolution to avenge the affront. - 

After_ this indignity, Aguire could not be per- 


ſuaded (though the inhabitants of Potocfi often 


importuned him, from the ſpirit they ſaw in him) to 
go upon any military undertaking, but excuſed 
himſelf with a modeſt ſadneſs in 8 countenance, 
ſaying, „ That after ſuch a ſhame as his was, death. 
«« muſt be his only remedy and conſolation, which he 
& would endeavour to obtain as ſoon as poſſible. “ 
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Uuder this melancholy he remained in Peru, un- 
til the time in which the office of Eſquivel expired; 
after which, like a deſperate. man, he purſued and 
followed him, watching an opportunity to kill him, 
and wipe off the ſhame of the late affront. Eſqui- 
vel being informed of this deſperate reſolution by 
his friends, endeavoured to avoid his enemy, and 
took a journey of three or four hundred leagues from 
him, ſuppoſing that Aguire would not purſue him 
at ſuch a diſtance ; but EſquivePs flight did but in- 
creaſe Aguire's ſpeed. in. following. The firſt jour- 
ney which Eſquivel took was to the city of Los. 
Reyes, being three hundred and twenty leagues di- 
tant; but in leſs than fiffeen days Aguire was there: 
with him: whereupon Eſquivel took another flight, 
as far as to. the city of Quito, being four bes 
leagues diſtant from Los Reyes ; but in a little more 
than twenty days Aguire was again with him; which 
being intimated to Eſquivel, he took another leap. 
as far as Cozco, which is five hundred leagues from- 
Quito ; but in a few days after he arrived there, 
came alſo Aguire, travelling all the way on foot, with-. 
out ſhoes or ſtockings, ſaying, 'That it became not: 
the condition of a whipped raſcal to travel on horſe- 
back, or appear amongſt men. In this manner did 
Aguire haunt. and purſue Eſquiyel for three years 
and four months; who being now tired and wearied 
with ſo many long and tedious journeys, reſolved to. 
fix his abode at Cozco, where he believed that Aguire 
would ſcarce adventure to attempt any thing againſt. 
him, for fear of the judge who governed that city 
who was a ſevere man, impartial and inflexible in all 
his proceedings; and accordingly took a lodging in 
the middle of the ſtreet of the great church, =__ 
he lived with great care and caution, wearing a 
coat of mail under his upper coat, and went always 
armed with his ſword and dagger, which were wea- 
pons not agreeable to his profeſſion, However, Aguire 

followed. 
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followed hither alſo, and having in vain dogged him 
from place to place, day after day, he reſolved to 
make the attempt upon him in his own houſe, which 
he entered, and wandered from room to room, till 
at laſt he came into his ſtudy, where Licenciado lay 
on a couch aſleep. Aguire ſtabbed him with his 
dagger with great tranquillity, and very leiſurely 
wounded him in other parts of the body, which were 
not covered with his coat of mail. He went out of 
the houſe in ſafety ; but as his reſentment was ſated, 
he now began to reflect upon the inexorable temper 


of the governor of the place. Under this apprehen- 


ſion he had not compoſure enough to fly to a ſanc- 
tuary, which was. near the place where he commit- 
ted the fact; but ran into the ſtreet, frantic and di | 
ſtrated, proclaiming himſelf a criminal, by crying 
out, Hide me, hide me. „ 
The wretched fate and poor behaviour of Licen- 
ciado, in flying his country to avoid the ſame per- 
ſon whom he had before treated with ſo much inſo- 
lence, and the high reſentment of a man ſo incon-. 
ſiderable as Aguire, when much injured, are good 
admonitions to little ſpirits in exalted ftations, to- 
take care how they treat brave men in low condition. 


id. 
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In tantas brevi creverant opes, ſeu maritimis ſeu terreſtribus fruc- 
tibus, ſeu multitudinis incremento, ſeu ſanfiitate diſcipline. 
EEE” | Liv. 
They roſe in a ſhort time to that pitch of wealth and grandeur, _ 
by means of an extenſive commerce. both by ſea and land, by 
an increaſe of the people, and by the rigour of their laws 
and diſcipline. N 8 


| M ANY of the ſubjects of my papers will con- 


ſiſt of ſuch thin gs as I have gathered from the 
converſation, or learned from the conduct of a gen- 
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tleman, who has been very converſant in our fami- 
ly, by name Mr Charwell. This perſon was former- 
ly a merchant in this city, who by exact œconomy, 
great frugality, aud very fortunate adventures, was 
about twenty years ſince, and the fortieth year of 


his age, arrived to the eſtate which'we uſually call a. 


um. This was a ſum ſo much beyond his firſt ambi- 
tion, that he then reſolved to retire from the town, and 
the buſineſs of it together. Accordingly he laid out 
one half of his money upon the purchaſe of a noble- 
man's eſtate, not many miles diſtant from the country- 
ſeat of my Lady Lizard. From the neighbourhood 


our firſt acquaintance began, and has ever ſince been 


continued with equal application on both ſides. Mr 


Charwell viſits very few gentlemen in the country ; his 


moſt frequent airings in the ſummer time are viſits to 


my Lady Lizard. And if ever his affairs bring 


him up to town during the winter, as ſoon as theſe are 
diſpatched, he is ſure to dine at her houſe, or to 


make one at her tea-table, to take her commands for 
the country. 5 

I ſhall hardly be able to give an account how 
this gentleman has employed the twenty years ſince 
he made the purchaſe I have mentioned, without 
firſt deſcribing the conditions of the eſtate. 

The eſtate then conſiſted of a good large old 
houſe, a park of two thouſand acves, eight thou- 
ſand acres more of land divided into farms; the 
land not barren, but the country ,very thin of 


people, and theſe the only conſumers of the wheat 
and barley that grew upon the premiſes. A river 


running by the houfe, which was in the centre of 


the eſtate, but the ſame not den eue and the ren- 


dering it navigable had been opoſed by the — 


ty of the whole country. The roads exceſſive bad, 


and no poſſibility of getting off the tenants corn, 


but at ſuch a price of carriage as would exceed the 


whole value when it came to market. The under- 
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woods all deſtroyed to lay the country open to my 
Lord's pleaſures ; but there was indeed the leſs want 
of this fewel, there being large coalpits in the eſtate, 
within two miles of the been and ſuch a plenty of 
coals as was ſufficient for whole counties. But then 
the want of water- carriage made theſe alſo a mere 
drug, and almoſt every man's for fetching. Many 
* 4 trees were ſtill ſtanding only for want of chap- 
men, very little being uſed for building in a country 
ſo thin of people, and thoſe at a greater diſtance be- 
ing in no likelihood of buying pennyworths, if they 
mult be at the charge of land- carriage. Yet every 
tree was valued at a much greater price than would 
be given for it in the place; ſo was every acre of 
land in the park; and as for the tenants, they were 
all racked to extremity, and almoſt every one of them 
beggars. All theſe things Mr Charwell knew very 
well, yet was not diſcouraged from going on with 
his purchaſe. | | 
But, 1n the firſt place, he reſolved that a hundred 
in family ſhould not ruin him, as it had done his pre- 
deceſſor. Therefore, pretending to diſlike the ſitua- 
tion. of the old houſe, he made choice of another at 
a mile diſtance, higher up the river, at a corner of 
the park, where, at the expence of four or five thou- 
ſand pounds, and all the ornaments of 'the old houſe, 
he built a new one, with all convenient offices, more 
ſuitable to his revenues, yet not much larger than my 
Lord's dog-kennel, and a great deal leſs than his 
Lordſhip's ſtables. 3 : 
The next thing was to reduce his park. He took 
down a prone many pales, and with theſe incloſed 
only two hundred acres of it, near adjoining to his 
new houſe. The reſt he converted to breeding cattle, 
which yielded greater profit. 
The tenants began now to be very much diſſatisfi- 
ed with the loſs of my Lord's family, which had 
been a conſtant market for great quantities of their 
corn; 
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corn; and with the diſparking ſo much land, by 
which proviſions were likely to be increaſed in ſo 
diſpeopled a country. They were afraid they. muſt 
be obliged, themſelves, to conſume the whole pro- 
duct of their farms, and that they ſhould be ſoon 
undone, by the ceconomy and frugality of this gen- 


tleman. ä 


Mr Charwell was ſenſible their fears were but too 
juſt; and that if neither their goods could be carried 
off to diſtant markets, nor the markets brought home 


to their * his tenants muſt run away from their 


farms. He had no hopes of making the river navi- 

ble, which was a point that could not be obtained 
bt all the intereſt of his predeceſſor, and was, there- 
fore, not hkely to be yielded up to a man who was 
not yet known in the country. All that was left for 
him was to bring the market home to his tenants, 
which was the very thing he intended, before he ven- 
tured upon his purchaſe. He had even then preject- 
ed, in his thoughts, the plan of a great town, juſt 
below the old houſe ; he therefore preſently ſet him- 
ſelf about the execution of his project. 


The thing has ſucceeded to his wiſh. In the ſpace 


of twenty years, he is ſo fortunate as to ſee one thou- 
ſand new houſes upon his eſtate, and at leaſt five 
thouſand new people, men, women and children, in- 
habitants of thoſe houſes, who are comfortably ſub- 
ſiſted by their own labour, without charge to Mr 
Charwell, and to the great profit of his tenants. 

It cannot be imagined that ſuch a body of people 


can be ſubſiſted at leſs than 51. per head, or 25,0001. 
per annum, the greateſt part of which ſum is annual- 


ly expended for proviſions among the farmers of the 
next adjacent lands. And as the tenants of Mr Char- 
well are neareſt of all others to the market, they 
have the beſt prices for their goods by all that is 


But 
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But ſome proviſions are of that nature, that they 
will not bear a much longer carriage than from the 
extreme parts of his lands; and I think I have been 
told, that for the ſingle article of milk, at a pint every 
day for every houſe, his tenants take from this town 
not much leſs than 5ool. per annum. nn 
The ſoil of all kinds, which is made every year by 
the conſumption of ſo great a town, I have heard has 
been valued at 200 l. per annum. If this be true, the 
eſtate of Mr Charwell is ſo much improved in this 
very article, ſince all this is carried out upon his lands, 
by the back carriage of thoſe very carts which were 
loaden by his tenants with proviſions and other ne- 
ceſſaries for e people. : | — 
A hundred thouſand buſhels of coals are neceſſary 
to ſupply ſo great a multitude with yearly fowel. And 
as theſe are taken out of the coal-pits of Mr Char- 
well, he receives a penny for every buſhel ; ſo that 


-t- cis very article is an addition of 4001. per annum 
iſt to his revenues. And as the town and people are 
n- every year increaſing, the revenues in the above-men- 


tioned, and many other articles, are increaſing in 
- proportion. : 1 | 


1— There is now no longer any want of the fami- 
'e ly of the predeceſſor. The conſumption of five thou- 
1- fand people is greater than can be made by any fifty 
- of the greateſt families in Great Britain. The/te- 
r | nants Fand in no need of diſtant markets, to take 


off the product of their farms; the people ſo near 
their own doors, are already more than they are able 
to ſupply ; and what is wanting at tom for this 
purpoſe 1s ſupplied from places at greater diſtance, 


at whatſoever price of carriage. | 
All the farmers every where near the river are 
now, in their turn, for an act of parliament to make 
it navigable, that they may have an eaſy carriage 
for their corn to ſo good a market. The tenants of 
Mr Charwell, that Toy may have the whole market 


to 
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to themſelves, are almoſt the only perſons againſt 
it. But they will not be long able to oppoſe 
it: their leaſes are near expiring : and as they are 
wn very rich, there are many other perſons ready 
to take their farms at more than double the preſent 
rents, even though the river ſhould be made naviga- 
ble, and diſtant people let in to fell their proviſions 
together with theſe farmers. . | 
As for Mr. Charwell himſelf, he is in no manner 
of pain leſt his lands ſhould fall in their value by the 
cheap _— * proviſions from diſtant places to 
this town. He knows very well, that cheapneſs of 
proviſions was one great means of brmging together 
ſo great numbers, and that they muſt be held toge- 
ther by the ſame means. He ſeems to have nothing 
more in his thoughts, than to increaſe his town to 
fuch an extent, all the country for ten miles | 
round about ſhall be little enough to ſupply it. He | 
conſiders, that at how t a diſtance ſoever provi- 
ſions ſhall be brought thither, they muſt end at laſt 
in ſo much ſoil for his eſtate, and that the farmers of 
other lands will by this means contribute to the im- 
provement of his own. | 
But by what encouragement and rewards, by what 
arts and policies, and what ſort of people he has invit- 
ed to live upon his eſtate, and how he has enabled 
them to ſubſiſt by their own labour, to the great im- 
provement of his lands, will be the ſubjects of ſome 
of my future PRECAUTIONS. 


To the GUARDIAN. 
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6 B Y your paper of Saturday laſt, you give the 
6 town hopes that you will dedicate that day 
4 to religion. You could not begin it better than 
by — hang pupils of the poiſon vented un- 
der a pretence to Free-thinking. If you can ſpare 
room 
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room in your next Saturday's paper for a few lines 
on the ſame ſubject, theſe are at your diſpoſal.” 

] happened to be preſent at a public converſation 
of ſome of the defenders of this Diſcourſe of Free- 
« thinking, and others that differed from them; 
« where I had the diverſion of hearing the ſame men 
in one breath perſuade us to freedom of thought, 
and in the next offer to demonſtrate that we hat no 
« freedom in any thing. One would think men ſhould 
« bluſh to find themſelves entangled in a greater 
« contradiction than any the Diſcourſe ridicules. 
This principle of free fatality or neceſſary liberty 
© is a worthy fundamental of the new ſect; and 
indeed this opinion is an evidence and clearneſs 
« ſo nearly related to Tranſubſtantiation, that the 
« ſame genius ſeems requiſite for either. It is fit 
the world ſhould know how far reaſon abandons 
men that would employ it againſt religion; which 
intention, I hope, juſtifies this trouble from, 

< S1R, ; 


= * your hearty Well-wiſher, 


c MysATHEUS. 


— 


„ EE "IE 


Ne 10. Monpar, Marcn 23. 


Venit ad me ſepe clamit an 
Veſtitu nimium indulges, nimium ineptus es ; 
Nimium ipſe eft durus preter æquumgue et bonum. 
| | TR. Adelph. AF. 1. Sc. x. 


He is perpetually coming to me, and ringing in my ears, that 1 
do wrong to indulge him ſo much in the article of dreſs : but the 
fault lies in his own exceſſive and unreaſonable ſeverity. | 


/HEN I am in deep meditation, in order to 
give my Wards proper PxtcauTions, I 
have a principal regard to the prevalence of things 


-<4 
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which people of merit neglect, and from which thoſe 
of no merit raiſe to themſelves an eſteem. Of this 
nature is the buſineſs of Dreſs. It is weak in a man 
of thought and reflection to be either depreſſed or 
exalted from the perfections or diſadvantages of his 
perſon. However, there is a reſpective conduct to 
be obſerved in the habit, according to the eminent 
diſtinction of the body, either way. A gay youth 
in the poſſeſſion of an ample fortune could not re- 
commend his underſtanding to thoſe who are not of 
his acquaintance, more ſuddenly, than by ſobriety 
in his habit; as this is winning at firſt ſight, ſo a 
perſon gorgeouſly fine, which in itſelf ſhould avoid 
the attraction of the beholders eyes, gives as im- 
mediate offence. oe 
I make it my buſineſs, when my Lady Lizard's 
youngeſt daughter, Miſs Molly, is making clothes, 
to conſider her from head to foot, and cannot be 
eaſy when there is any doubt lies upon me concern- 
ing the colour of a knot, or any other part of her 
head-dreſs, which by its darkneſs or livelineſs might 
too much allay or brighten her complexion. There 
is ſomething looſe in 23 as well as you poſſibly 
can; but it is alſo a vice not to take care how you 
loox. | 

The indiſcretion of believing that great qualities 
make up for the want of things leſs conſiderable, is 
eg too ſeverely in thoſe who are guilty of it. 


very day's experience ſhews us, among variety of 


people with whom we are not acquainted, that we 
take impreſſions too favourable, and too diſadvanta- 
geous of men at firſt ſight from their habit. I take 
this to be a point of great conſideration, and I ſhall 
conſider it in my future PxEcauTions as ſuch. As 
to the female world, I ſhall give them my opinion 
at large by way of comment upon a new ſuit of the 
Sparkler's, which is to come home next week. I 
deſign it a model for the Ladies. She and I have had 
55 = | three 


* 


e , . es 


* 
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three private meetings about it. As to the men, I 
am very glad to hear, being myſelf a fellow of Lin- 
coln-College, that there is at laſt in one of our uni- 
verſities 2 a happy genius for little things. It is 
extremely to be lamented, that hitherto we come 
from the College as unable to put on our own clothes 
as we do from nurſe. We owe many misfortunes, 
and an unhappy backwardneſs in urging our way in 
the world, to the neglect of theſe leis matters. For 


this reaſon I ſhall äàuthoriſe and ſupport the gentle- 


man who writes me the following letter : and though 
out of diffidence of the reception his propoſal ſhould 
meet with from me, he has given himſelf too ludi- 
crous a figure; I doubt not but from his notices to 
make men who cannot arrive at learning in that 
place, come from thence without appearing 1gno- 


rant; and ſuch as can, to be truly knowing without 


appearing bookiſh, 
To the GUARDIAN. 


ce S 1 b, | Oxford, Mareb 18, 1712-13. 


© I Fosse r that you will have many correſpond- 
C ents in this place; but as I have often obſerv- 
© ed, with grief of heart, that ſcholars are wretch- 
* edly ignorant in the ſcience I profeſs, I flatter my- 
* ſelf, that my letter will gain a place in your pa- 
pers. I have made it my ſtudy, Sir, in theſe ſeats 
© of learning, to look into the nature of dreſs, and 
* am what, they call an Academical Beau. I have 
© often lamented, that I am obliged to wear a grave 
habit, ſince, by that means, I have not an oppor- 
* tunity to introduce faſhions amongſt our young 
* gentlemen ; and ſo am forced, contrary to my own 


( inclinations, and the expectation of all who know 


me, to appear in print. I have indeed met with 
£ ſome ſucceſs in the projets I have commumicated 
* to ſome ſparks with whom I am' intimate; and I 

E 2 cannot 
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cannot without a ſecret triumph confeſs, that the 
ſleeves turned up with green velvet, which now 
flouriſh throughout the univerſity, ſprung origi- 
nally from my invention. 3 

As it is neceſſary to have the head clear, as well 


learning, I rarely mingle with the men, (for I ab- 
hor wine) but frequent the tea-tables of the ladies. 
I know every part of their dreſs, and can name all 
their things by their names. I am conſulted about 
every ornament they buy; and, I ſpeak it without 


vanity, have a very pretty fancy to knots and the 
of muſlin for pretty Patty Croſs-ftitch, who is my 


* 
4 
6 
n 
« 

8 
6. 
4 
c 
as 
c 


nough; or read one of your papers, and explain 
the motto, which they all like mightily. But then 


© I am a ſort of petty tyrant — them, for I 


© own I have my humours. If any thing be amiſs, 
they are ſure Mr Sleek will find fault; if any hoity- 
« toity things make a fuſs, they are ſure to be taken 
to pieces the next viſit. I am the dread of poor 
Celia, whoſe wrapping-gown is not right India; 
© and am avoided by Thalaſtris in her ſecond-hand 
« mantua, which ſeveral Maſters of Arts think very 


« fine, whereas I perceived it had been ſcoured with 


© half an eye. | 

© Thus have I endeavoured to improve my under- 
« ſtanding, and am deſirous to communicate my in- 
£ nocent difcoveries to thoſe, who, like me, may di- 
«* ſtingwiſh themſelves more to advantage by their bo- 


© dies than their minds. I do not think the pains F _ 


have taken, in theſe my ſtudies, thrown away, 
« ſince, by theſe means, though I am not very va- 
© Juable, I am, however, not diſagreeable. Would 
« gentlemen but reflect upon what T 

© take care to make the beſt of themſelves; for I 
think it intolerable that a blockhead ſhould be a 


l © flove. 


as the complexion, to be perfect in this part of 


like. Sometimes I take a needle, and ſpot a piece 


preſent favourite, which, ſhe ſays, I do neatly e- 


ſay, they would 


. 
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c floven. Though every man cannot fill his head 


with learning, it is in any one's power to wear a 
pretty periwig; let him who cannot ſay a witty 
thing, keep his teeth white at leaſt; he who hath 
no knack at writing ſonnets, may, however, have 
a ſoft hand; and he may arch his eye-brows, who 
hath not ſtrength of genius for the mathematics. 
After the concluſion of the peace we ſhall un- 
doubtedly have new faſhions from France; and I 
have ſome reaſon to think, that ſome particulari- 
ties in the garb of their Abbes may be tranſplant- 
ed hither-to advantage. What I find becoming 
in their dreſs, I hope I may, without the imputa- 


Sa 6 A a M a 


habits ; but would willingly have the authority of 
the Guardian to countenance me in this harmleſs. 
deſign. I would not hereby aſſume to myſelf a 

juriſdiction over any of our youth, but ſuch as are 
© incapable of improvement any other way. As for 
the awkward creatures that mind their ſtudies, I 
© look upon them as irreclaimable. But over the a- 
© forementioned order of men, I deſire a commiſſion 


« 
6 
* 
c 
'£c 
tion of being popiſhly inclined, adopt into our 
C 
6 
o 
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from you to exerciſe full authority. Hereby I ſhall: 


be enabled from time to time to introduce ſeveral 
pretty oddneſſes in the taking and tucking up of 
« gowns, to regulate the dimenſions of wigs, to vary 
© the tufts upon caps, and to enlarge or narrow the 


© hems of bands, as I ſhall think moſt for the pub- 


© He grad... | 

6 Te Prepared a treatiſe againſt the cravat 
and bardaſh, which I am told is not ill done; and 
© have thrown together ſome haſty obſervations upon 
© ſtockings, which my friends aſſure me I need not 
© be aſhamed of. But I ſhall not offer them to the 
public, till they are approved of at our female 
club; which I am the more willing to do, becauſe 
I am ſure of their praiſe ; for they own L under- 
5: tand theſe things better than they do. I ſhall 

OE, 3; herein 
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herein be very proud of your encouragement; for 


next to N the univerſity clean, my greateſt 
« ambition is to be thought, | 


c 8 IR, 
© your moſt obedient, 
humble ſervant, 


« SIMON SLeEx,? 


6 


N 11. TuEs DAT, Marcn 24. 


— 


—Huc propius me, 
Dum doceo inſauire omnes, vos ordine addite. | 
| Hor. Sat. 3. J. 2. v. 80. 


Attend my lecture, whilſt I plainly ſhow, 
That all mankind are mad, from high to Iow. 


HERE is an oblique way of reproof, which 
takes off from the ſharpneſs of it ; and an ad- 
dreſs in flattery, which makes it agreeable tho' ne- 
ver ſo groſs. But of all flatterers, the moſt ſkilfu? 
is he who can do what you like, without-faying any 
thing which argues he does it for your fake ; the 
moſt winning circumſtance m the world being the 
conformity of manners. I ſpeak of this as a prac- 
tice neceſſary in gaining people of ſenſe, who are not 
yet given up to ſelf-conceit ; thoſe whe are far gone 
in admiration of themſelves need not be treated wittr 
fo much delicacy. The following letter puts this 
matter in a pleaſant and uncommon light. The 
author of it attacks this vice with an air of com- 


pliance, and alarms us againſt it by exhorting us to 


To 


No 
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\ S you profeſs to encourage all thoſe who any 
A way contribute to the public good, I flatter 
myſelf I may claim your countenance and protec- 
tion. I am by profeſſion a mad doctor, but of a 
peculiar kind, not of thoſe whoſe aim it is to re- 
move phrenzies, but one who makes it my buſineſs 
to confer an agreeable madneſs on my fellow-crea- 
tures, for their mutual delight and benefit. Since 
it is agreed by the Den that happineſs 
and ne conſiſt chiefly in the imagination, no- 
thing is more neceſſary to mankind in general than. 
this pleaſing delirium, which renders every one 
fatisfied with himſelf, and perſuades him that all 
others are equally ſo. 1 | 
© I have for ſeveral Years, both at home and a- 
broad, made this fcience my particular ſtudy, which 
I may venture to ſay I have improved in * all 
the courts of Europe; and have reduced it into ſo 
ſafe and eaſy a method, as to practiſe it on both 
ſexes, of what diſpoſition, age or quality ſoever, 
with ſucceſs. What enables me to perform this 
great work, is the uſe of my OsstxqQuium Carzo- 
LICON, or the GRAND ELIxIR to ſupport the ſpi- 
rits of human nature. This remedy is of the moſt 
grateful flavour in the world, and agrees with all 
taſtes whatever. It is delicate to the ſenſes, 
delightful in the operation, may be taken at 
all hours without confinement, and is as pro- 
perly given at a ball or play-houſe as in a 
private chamber. It reſtores and vivifies the moſt 
dejected minds, corrects and extracts all that is 
painful in the knowledge of a man's ſelf. One 
| doſe of it will inſtantly diſperſe itſelf through the 
whole animal ſyſtem, diſſipate the firſt motions of 
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« diſtruſt ſo as never to return, and ſo exhilarate the 
© brain and rarify the gloom of reflection, as to give 
© the patients a new flow of ſpirits, a vivacity of be- 
* haviour, and a pleaſing dependence upon their own 
© capacities. | 5 

© Let a perſon be never ſo far gone, I adviſe him 
© not to deſpair ; even though he has been troubled 
© many years with reſtleſs reflections, which by ln 


C neglect have hardened into ſettled conſideration. 


* Thoſe that have been ſtung with ſatire may here 
find a certain antidote, which infallibly diſperſes 
© all the remains of poiſon that has been left in the 
« underſtanding by bad cures. It fortifies the heart 
C ”_=—_ the rancour of pamphlets, the inveteracy 
_ © of epigrams, and the mortification of lampoons ; 
as has been often experienced by ſeveral perſons of 
© both ſexes, during the ſeaſons of Tunbridge and 
© the Bath. 1 
I could, as farther inſtances of my ſucceſs, pro- 
« duce certificates and teſtimonials from the favour- 
© ites and ghoſtly fathers of the moſt eminent prin- 
« ces of Europe ; but ſhall content myſelf with the 
© mention of a few cures, which I have performed 
by this my Grand Univerſal Reſtorative, durin g. 
the practice of one month only ſince I came to this 
. eh. 


_ Cures in the month of February, 1713. 


©. George Spondee, Eſq; poet, and inmate of the 
c * of St Paul's, Covent-garden, fell into vio- 
© lent fits of the ſpleen upon a thin third night. He 
had been frighted into a vertigo by the ſound of cat- 
calls on the firſt day; and the frequent hiſſings on 
© the ſecond made him unable to endure the bare 
pronunciation of the letter S. I ſearched into the 
© cauſes of his diſtemper ; and by the preſcription of 
a doſe of my Onszquivun, prepared ſecundum ar- 
« tem, recovered him to his natural ſtate of madneſs. 


I caft 


% 
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I caſt in at proper intervals the words, „II taſte 
« of the town, Envy of critics, Bad performance of 
« the actors,“ and the like. He is ſo perfectly cur- 
« ed, that he has promiſed to bring another play up- 
« on the ſtage next winter. : 
A Lady of profeſſed virtue, of the pariſh of St 
James's, Weſtminſter, who hath deſired her name 
may be concealed, having taken offence at a phraſe 
of double meaning in converſation, undiſcovered 
by any other in the company, ſuddenly fell into a 
cold fit of modeſty. Upon a right application of 
praiſe of her virtue, I threw the Lady into an a- 
greeable waking dream, ſettled the fermentation of 
her blood into a warm charity, ſo as to make her 
look with patience on the very gentleman that of- 
fended. 

« Hilaria, of the pariſh of St Giles's in the Fields, 
a coquette of long practice, was by the reprimand 
of an old maiden reduced to look grave in com- 
pany, and deny herſelf the play of the fan. In 
© ſhort, ſhe was brought to ſuch melancholy circum- 

« ſtances, that ſhe would ſometimes unawares fall in- 

© to devotion at church. I adviſed her to take a few 
innocent freedoms with occaſional kiſſes, preſcrib- 
© ed her the exerciſe of the eyes, and immediately 
© raiſed her to her former ſtate of life. She on a 
© ſudden recovered her dimples, furled her fan, 
«threw round her glances, and for theſe two Sun- 
days laſt paſt has not once been ſeen in an attentive 


© poſture. This the church-wardens are ready to at- 


« teſt upon oath, 
Andrew Terror, of the Middle-Temple, mo- 
hock, was almoſt induced by an aged bencher of 
the ſame houſe to leave off bright converſation, 
and pore over Coke upon Littleton. He was ſo ill 
„that his hat began to flap, and he was ſeen one day 
in the laſt term at Weſtminſter-hall. This patient 
had quite loſt his ſpirit of contradiQtion ; I, +4 
"2 ao 
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the diſtillation of a few of my vivifying drops in 
his ear, drew him from his lethargy, and reſtored 
him to his uſual vivacious miſunderſtanding. He 
is at preſent very eaſy in his condition. 

I will not dwell upon the recital of the innu- 
merable cures I have performed within twenty days 
laſt paſt ; but rather proceed to exhort all perſons 
of whatever age, complexion or quality, to take 
as ſoon as poſſible of this my intellectual oil; 
which applied at the ear ſeizes all the ſenſes with a 
moſt agreeable tranſport, 'and diſcovers its effects, 
not _ to the ſatisfaction of the patient, but all 
who converſe with, attend upon, or any way re- 
late to him or her that receives the kindly infec- 
tion. It is often adminiſtred by chamber-maids, 


valets, or any the moſt ignorant domeſtic; it being 


one peculiar excellence of this my oil, that it is 
moſt prevalent, the more unſkilful the perſon 1s, or 
appears who applies it. It is abſolutely neceſſary 


for Ladies to take a doſe of it juſt before they take 


coach to go a viliting. 


But I offend the public, as Horace ſaid, when I 


treſpaſs on any of your time. Give me leave then, 
Mr. Ironſide, to make you a preſent of a dram 
or two of my oil: though I have cauſe to feax my 
preſcriptions will not have the effect upon you I 
could wiſh : therefore I do not endeavour to bribe 
you in my favour by the preſent of my oil, but 
wholly depend upon your public ſpirit and genero- 
ſity ; which, I hope, will recommend to the world 
the uſeful endeavours of, : 


SIR, 
« your moſt obedient, moſt faithful, moſt devoted, 
© moſt humble ſervant and admirer, 


« GxATHo,? 


*+* Beware 


— ſhrewd obſervations upon 
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#4. Beware of counterfeits, for ſuch are 88 


N. B. I teach the arcana of my art at reafon- 
« able rates to gentlemen of the univerſities, who de- 
« fire to be qualified for writing dedications ; and 
« to young lovers and fortune-hunters, to be paid 
at the day of marriage. I inſtruct perſons of bright 
« capacities to flatter others, and thoſe of the meaneſt 
© to flatter themſelves. _ | 

« I was the firſt inventor of pocket looking-glaſ- 
« ſes.” \ 


— 


8 
— — — — 
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— — 


— 
* 


Vel quia nil rettum, niſi quod placuit ſibi, ducunt : 
Vel quia turpe put ant parere minoribus 
Hor. Ep. 1. J. 2. V. 84. . 


IMITATED. 


You'd think no fools diſgrac'd the former reign, 

Did not ſome grave examples yet remain, 

Who ſcorn a lad ſhou'd match his father's ſkill, 5 
And having once been wrong, will be ſo ſtill. PoPE., * 


HEN a poem makes its firſt appearance in 
the world, I have always obſerved, that it 
gives employment to a greater number of critics, 
than any other kind of writing. Whether it be that 
moſt men, at ſome time of their lives, have tried 
their talent that way, and thereby think they have a 
right to judge ; or whether they —_— that their 

e polite arts, 
gives them a pretty figure; or whether there may 
not be ſome jealouſy and caution in beſtowing ap- 
plauſe upon thoſe who write chiefly for fame. What- 


ever the reaſdns be, we find few diſcouraged by the 
delicacy and danger of ſuch an undertaking. 1 
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I think it certain that moſt men are naturally not 
only capable of being pleaſed with that which raiſes 
_ agreeable pictures in the fancy, but willing alſo to 
own it. But then there are many, who, by falſe 
applications of ſome rules ilhunderſtood, or out of | 
_ deference to men whoſe opinions they value, have 

formed to themſelves certain ſchemes and ſyſtems of 
ſatisfaction, and will not be pleaſed out of their own 
way. Theſe are not critics themſelves, but readers 
of critics, who, without the labour of perufing 
authors, are able to give their characters in general; 

and know juſt as Do of the ſeveral ſpecies of poetry, 
as thoſe who read books of geography do of the 
genius * or that people or nation. Theſe gen- 
tlemen deliver their opinions ſententiouſly, and in ge- 
neral terms; to which it being impoſſible readily to 
frame complete anſwers, they have often the ſatisfac- 
tion of leaving the board in triumph. As young 
perſons, and particularly the ladies, are liable to be 
led aſide by theſe tyrants in wit; I ſhall examine 
two or three of the many ſtratagems they uſe, and 
ſubjoin ſuch precautions as may hinder candid readers 
from being deceived thereby | | — 
Ihe firſt I ſhall take notice of, is, an objection 
cqmmonly offered, viz. © That ſuch a poem hath 
indeed ſome good lines in it: but it is not regu- 
„ lar piece.” This for the moſt part is urged by 
thoſe whoſe knowledge is drawn from ſome famous 
French critics, who have written upon the epic poem, 
the drama, and the great kinds of poetry, which 
cannot ſubſiſt without great regularity ; but ought 
by no means to be required in odes, epiſtles, pane- 
gyrics, and the like, which naturally admit of great- 
er liberties. The enthuſiaſm in odes, and the free- 
dom of epiſtles, is rarely diſputed : but I have of- 
ten heard the poems upon public occaſions written 
in heroic verſe, which I chuſe to call Panegyrics, ſe- 

verely cenſured upon this account ; the — where · 


of 
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of J cannot gueſs, unleſs it be, that becauſe they 
are written in the ſame kind of numbers and ſpirit 
as an epic poem, they ought therefore to have the 
fame regularity. Now an epic poem conſiſting chiefly 
in narration, it is neceſſary that the incidents ſhould 
be related in the fame order that they are ſuppoſed 
to have been tranſacted. But in works of the above. 
mentioned kind, there is no more reaſon that fach 
order ſhould be obſerved, than that an oration ſhould 
be as methodical as an hiftory. I think it ſufficient 
that the great hints, ſuggeſted from the ſubjeR, be 
ſo diſpoſed, that the firit may naturally prepare the 


reader for what follows, and ſo on; and that their 


places cannot be changed, without diſadvantage to the 
whole. I will add further, that ſometimes gentle 
deviations, ſometimes bold, and even abrupt digreſ- 
ſions, where the dignity of the ſubject ſeems to give 


the impulſe, are proofs of a noble genius; as wind- 
ing about and returning artfully to the main deſign, 


are marks of addreſs and dexterity. Ng 
Another artifice made uſe of by pretenders to cri- 
ticiſm, is an inſinuation, „ That all that is good 
44 is borrowed from the” ancients.” This is very 
common in the mouths of pedants, and perhaps in 
their hearts too; but 1s often urged by men of no 
reat learning, for reaſons very obvious. Now nature 
bing ſtill the ſame, it is impoſſible for any modern 
writer to paint her otherwiſe than the ancients have 
done. If, for example, I was to deſcribe the gene- 
ral's horſe at the battle of Blenheim as my Deer 
repreſented ſuch a noble beaſt, and that deſcription 
ſhould reſemble what Virgil hath drawn for the horſe 
of his hero; it would be almoſt as ill-natured to urge 
that I had ftolen my deſcription from Virgil, as to 
reproach the Duke of Marlborough for fighting on- 
ly like Eneas. All that the moſt exquiſite judgment 
can perform is, out of that great varicty of circum- 
ſtances, wherein natural objects may be conſidered, 
Vor. I. OT F | to 
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to ſelect the moſt beautiful; and to place images 
in ſuch views and lights, as will affect the fan- 
ey after the moſt delightful manner. But over 
and above a juſt painting of nature, a learned 
reader will find a new beauty ſuperadded in a 
happy imitation of ſome famous ancient, as it re- 
vives In his mind the pleafure he took in his firſt read- 
ing ſuch an author. Such copyings as theſe give 
that kind of double delight which we perceive when 
we look upon the children of a beautiful couple ; 
where the eye is not more charmed with the ſymmetry 
of the. parts, than the mind by obſerving the reſem- 
blance tranſmitted from parents to their offspring, 
and the mingled features of the father and mother. 
The phraſes of holy writ, and alluſions to ſeveral paſ- 
ſages in the inſpired 3 (though not produced 
as proofs of doctrine) add majeſty and authority to 
the nobleſt diſcourſes of the pulpit : in like manner, 
an imitation of the air of Homer and Virgil raiſes 
the dignity of modern poetry, and makes it appear 
ſtately and venerable. . 

The laſt obſervation I ſhall make at preſent, is up- 
on the diſguſt taken by thoſe critics, who put on 
their clothes prettily, and diſlike every thing that is 
not written wiTH EASE. I hereby, Hay Boy give 

the genteel part of the learned world to underſtand, 
that every thought which is agreeable to nature, and 

reſſed in language ſuitable to it, is written 
with eaſe. . There are ſome things which muſt be 
written with ſtrength, which nevertheleſs are eaſy. 
The ſtatue of the gladiator, though repreſented in 
ſuch a poſture as ſtrains every muſcle, is as eaſy as 
that of Venus; becauſe the one expreſſes ſtren 
and fury as naturally as the other doth beauty and 
ſoftneſs. The paſſions are ſometimes to be rouſed, 
as well as the fancy to be entertained; and the ſoul 
to be exalted and enlarged, as well as ſoothed. This 
8 IK nd often 
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fan. often requires a raiſed figurative ſtile; which readers 
ver of low apprehenſions, or ſoft and languid diſpoſitions 
ned (having heard of the words fu/fian and bombaſt) 
- are apt to reje& as ſtiff and affected language. But 
re- nature and reaſon appoint different garbs for different 
ad- things; and ſince I write this to the men of dreſs, I 


will aſk them if a ſoldier who is to mount a breach, 
ſhould be adorned like a beau, who 1s ſpruced up for 
a ball ? | | | 
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I eſteem it better to keep children in awe by a ſenſe of ſhame, 
and a condeſcenſion to their inclinations, than by fear. 


HH E reader has had ſome account of the whole 
family of the Lizards, except the younger 
ſons. Theſe are the branches which ordinarily ſpread 
themſelves, when they happen to be hopeful, into 
other houſes, and new generations, as honourable, 
numerous, and wealthy, as thoſe from whence they 
are derived. For this reaſon it is, that a very pe- 
culiar regard is to be had to their education. 
Young men, when they are good for any thing, 
and left to their own inclinations, delight either in 
thoſe accompliſhments we call their exerciſe, in the 
ſports of the field, or in letters. Mr Thomas, the 
ſecond ſon, does nct follow any of theſe with too deep 
an attention, but took to each of them enough never 
to appear ungraceful or ignorant. This general in- 
clination makes him the more agreeable, and ſaves 


is ſo eaſy, that he is acceptable to all with whom 
. 3-8 converſes: 


— 


him from the imputation of pedantry. His — 
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converſes ; he generally falls in with the inclination 
of his company, is never aſſuming, or prefers himſelf 
to others. Thus he always gains favour without en- 
vy, and has every man's good wiſhes. It is remark- 
able, that from his birth to this day, though he is 
now four-and-twenty, I do not remember that he has 
ever had a debate with any of his play-fellows or 
friends. „ 
His thoughts, and preſent applications, are to get 
into a court-life; for which, indeed, I cannot but 
think him peculiarly formed. For he has joined to 
this complacency of manners, a great natural ſagaci- 
ty, and can very well diſtinguiſh between things and 
appearances. That way of life, wherein all men are 
rivals, demands great circumſpection, to avoid con- 
troverſies ariſing | tim different intereſts ; but he who 
is by nature of a flexible temper, has his work half 
done. I have been particularly pleaſed with his be- 
haviour towards women; he has the ſkill, in their 
converſation, to converſe with them as a man would 
with thoſe from whom he might have expectations, 
but without making requeſts. I do not know that 
I ever heard him make what they call a compliment, 
or be particular in his addreſs to any lady; and yet I 
never heard any woman ſpeak of him but with a 
cultar regard. I believe he has been often beloved, 
but know not that he was ever yet a lover. The great 
ſecret among them is to be amiable without deſign. 
He has a voluble ſpeech, a vacant countenance, and 
, eaſy action, which repreſents the fact which he is re- 
_ Jating with greater delight than it would have been 
to have been preſent at the tranſaction he recounts, 
For you ſee it only your own way by the bare 
narration, but have the additional pleaſure of his 
ſenſe of it by his manner of repreſenting it. There 
are mixed in his talk ſo many pleaſant ironies, that 
things which deſerve the ſevereſt language are made 
ridiculous inſtead of odious, and you ſee every thing 
Me, - 
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in the moſt good-natured aſpect it can bear. It is 
wonderfully entertaining to me to hear him ſo exqui- 
ſitely pleaſant, and never fay an ill-natured thing. 
He 1s with all his acquaintance the perſon generally 
choſen to reconcile any difference; and if it be capa» 
ble of accommodation, Tom Lizard is an unexcepti- 
onable Referee. It has happened to him more than 


once, that he has been employed by each oppoſite, 


in a private manner, to feel the pulſe of the adverſa- 


ry; and when each has propoſed the deciſion of the 
matter by any. one whom the other ſhould name, he 


has taken hold of the occaſion, and put on the au- 
thority aſſigned by them both, ſo ſeaſonably, that 
they have begun a new correſpondence with each other, 
fortified by 155 friendſhip, to whom they both owe 
the value they have for one another, and conſequent- 
ly confer a greater meaſure of their good-will upon 


the interpoſer. I muſt repeat, that, above all, my 


young man is excellent at raifing the ſubje& on which 
he ſpeaks, and caſting a light upon it more agreeable 
to his — than they thought the ſubje& was 
capable of. He avoids all emotion and violence, and 
never is warm but on an affectionate occaſion. Gen- 


tleneſs is what peculiarly diſtinguiſhes him from other 
men, and it runs through all his words and actions. 


Mr William, the next brother, is not of this ſmooth 
make, nor ſo ready to accommodate himſelf to the 
humours and inclinations of other men, but to weigh 
what paſſes with ſome ſeverity. He is ever ſearch« 
ing into the firſt ſprings and cauſes of any action 
or circumſtance, inſomuch, that if it were not to be 
expected, that experience and converſation would al- 
lay that humour, it muſt inevitably turn him to ri- 


dicule. But it is not proper to break in upon an in- 


quiſitive temper, that is of uſe to him in the way of 
life which he propoſes to himſelf, to wit, the ſtudy 
of the law, and the endeavour to arrive at a faculty 
in pleading. I have been very careful to kill in him 
5 * any 
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any pretenſions to follow men already eminent, any 
farther than as their ſucceſs is an encouragement; but 
make it my endeavour to cheriſh, in the principal and 
firſt place, his eager purſuit of ſolid knowledge in 


his profeſſion : for I think, that clear conception will 


produce clear expreſſion, and clear expreſſion proper 


action: I never ſaw a man ſpeak very well, where I 
could not apparently obſerve this, and it ſhall be a 
maxim with me till I ſee an inſtance to the contrary. 
When young and unexperienced men take any parti- 
cular perſon for their pattern, they are apt to imitate 
them in ſuch things, to which their want of know- 


ledge makes them attribute ſucceſs, and not to the 
cauſes of it. Thus one may have an air, which 


proceeds from a juſt ſufficiency and knowledge of the 
matter before him, which may naturally produce ſome 

motion of his head and body, which might become 
the bench better than the bar. How painfully wrong 


would this be in a youth at his firſt appearance, when 


it is not well even from the ſerjeant of the greateſt 
weight and dignity, But I will, at this time, with 
an hint only of his way of life, leave Mr William at 

his ſtudy in the Temple. | 
The youngeſt ſon, Mr John, is now in the twen- 
tieth year of his age, and has had the good fortune 
and honour, to be choſen, laſt election, fellow of All- 
Souls college in Oxford, He is very graceful in his 
perſon; has height, ftrength, vigour, and a certain 
cheerfulneſs and ferenity that creates a ſort of 
love, which people at firſt ſight obſerve is ripening 
into efteem. He has a ſublime vein in poetry, and a 
warm manner in recommending, either in ſpeech or 
writing, whatever he has earneſtly at heart. This 
, excellent young man has devoted himſelf to the ſer- 
vice of his Creator ; and with an aptitude to every 
agreeable quality, and every happy talent, that could 
make a man ſhine in a court, or command in a camp, 
ke 15 relolved to go into holy orders. He is inſpired 
| with 
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with a true ſenſe of that function, when choſen from 
a regard to the intereſts of piety and virtue, and a 
ſcorn of whatever men call great in a tranſitory being, 
when it comes in competition with what is unchange- 
able and eternal. Whatever men would undertake 
from a paſſion to glory, whatever they would do for 
the ſervice of their country, this youth has a mind 
prepared to achieve for the ſalvation of ſouls. What 
gives me great hopes that he will one day make an 
extraordinary figure in the Chriſtian world, is, that 
his invention, his memory, judgment and imaginati- 
on are always employed upon this one view; and I do 
not doubt, but in my future PxRCHAUTIOxMös to pre- 


. ſent the youth of this age with more agreeable nar- 


rations, compiled by this young man on the ſubject 


oc heroic piety, than any they can meet with in the 
legends of love and honour. | 
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—— —- Nor did he know | 
Which way to turn the reins, or where to go; 


Nor wou'd the horſes, had he known, obey. ApD1$0N, 


To the GUARDIAN. 


SIR, | | 
6 Y OU having in your firſt paper declared, among 
6 other things, that you will publiſh whatever 


you think may conduce to the advancement of the 
* converſation of gentlemen, I cannot but hope you 
* will give my young maſters, when J have told you 
« their age, condition, and how they lead their lives, 
and who, though I ſay it, are as docile as any youths, 

| — S 
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in Europe, a leſſon which they very much want, to 

reftrain them from the infection of bad company, 
and ſquandering away their time in idle and un- 
worthy purſuits. A word from you, I am very 
well aſſured, will prevail more with them than any 
remonſtrance they will meet with at home. The 
eldeſt is now about ſeventeen years of age, and the 
younger fifteen, born of noble parentage, and to 
plentiful fortunes. They have a very good father 
and mother, and alſo a governor, but come 

ſeldom (except 1 their wills) in the fight of 
any of them. at which I obſerve they have 
moſt rehſh to, is horfes and cock-fighting ; which 
they too too well underitand, being almoſt poſitive at 

firſt ſight to tell you which horſe will win the match, 
and which cock the battle; and if you are of ano- 
ther opinion, will lay you:what you pleaſe on their 
own, and it is odds but you loſe. What I fear to 
be the greateſt prejudice to them, is their keeping 
much cloſer to their horſes heels than their books, 
and converfing more with their ſtablemen and lac- 

keys, than with their relations and gentlemen : 
and I apprehend, are at this time better ſkilled how 
to hold the reins, and drive a coach, than to tranſ- 
late a verſe in Virgil or Horace. For the other 
day taking a walk abroad, they met accidentally 
in the fields with two young ladies, whoſe conver- 
ſation they were very much pleaſed with; and be- 
ing defirous to ingratiate themſelves further into 
their favour, prevailed with them, though they 
had never ſeen them before in their lives, to take 
the air in a coach of their father's which waited 
for them at the end of- Gray's-Inn Lane. The 
youths ran with the wings of love, and ordered the 
© coachman to wait at the town's end till they came 
© back. One of our young gentlemen got up before, 
© and the other behind, to act the parts they had 
© long, by the direction and example of their com- 
| 0 rades, 8 
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« rades, taken much pains to qualify themſelves for, 
and ſo galloped off. What theſe mean entertain- 
ments will end in, it is impoſſible to foreſee; but a 
« PRECAUTION upon that ſubje& might prevent very 
great calamities in a very worthy iamily, who take 
in your papers, and might, perhaps, be alarmed 
at what you lay before them upon this ſubject. 


« I am, S18, 
« Your moſt humble ſervant, 
„ 
To the GUARDIAN. 
8 1 , 


<« I WRIT to you on the 21ſt of this month, 
which you did not think fit to take notice of; 
it gives me the greater trouble that you did not, 
becauſe I am confident the father of the young lads, 
« whom I mentioned, would have conſidered how far 
« what was ſaid in my letter concerned himſelf; up- 
© on which it is now too late to reflect. His inge- 
« nious ſon, the coachman, aged ſeventeen years, ol 

« ſince that time run away with, and married one of 
the girls I ſpoke of in my laſt. The manner of 
carrying on the intrigue, as I have picked it out 
of the younger brother, who is almoſt ſixteen, ſtill 
© a bachelor, was as follows. One of the young 
« women whom they met in the fields ſeemed very 
much taken with my maſter the elder ſon, and 
© was prevailed with to go into a cake-houſe not far 
off the town. The girl it ſeems acted her part ſo 
well, as to enamour the boy, and make him in- 
quiſitive into her place of abode, with all other 
© queſtions which were neceſſary toward fur- 
ther intimacy. The matter was ſo managed, that 
the lad was made to believe there was no rr 
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© of converſing with her, by reaſon of a very ſevere 


55 n 6 proact 
© mother, but with the utmoſt caution. What, it coach 
© ſeems, made the mother, forſooth, the more ſuſ- « treſs 
« picious, was, that becauſe the men ſaid her daugh- « ſeven 
© ter was pretty, ſomebody or other would perſuade « down 
her to marry while ſhe was too young to know how 4 ain. 
to govern a family. By what I can learn from h Pack 


c 
« pretences as ſhallow as this, ſhe appeared fo far 
4 


« atten 
from having a deſign upon her lover, that it ſeem- p = 
ed impracticable to him to get her, except it were « dow! 

© carried on with much ſecreſy and ſkill, Many « call 
were the interviews theſe lovers had in four and « how 
twenty hours time : for it was managed by the mo- « ful: 
ther, that he ſhould run in and out as unobſerved « ſend 
by her, and the girl be called in every other in- « tho1 


ſtant into the next room, and rated (that ſhe could 
not ſtay in a 7 1 in his hearing. The young 
entleman was at laſt ſo much in love, as to be 
thought by the daughter engaged far enough to 
put it to the venture that he could not live without 
her. It was now time for the mother to appear, 
who ſurpriſed the lovers together in private, and 
baniſhed the youth her houſe. What is not in the 
power of love! the charioteer, attended by his 
faithful friend the younger brother, got out the o- 
ther morning a little earlier than ordinary, and 
having made a ſudden friendſhip with a lad of their 
own age by the force of ten ſhillings, who drove 
an "i coach, the elder brother took his poſt 
in the coach-box, where he could act with a great 
deal of ſkill and dexterity, and waited at the cor- 
ner of the ſtreet where his miſtreſs lived, in ho 
of carrying her off under that diſguiſe. 'The whole 
day was ſpent in expectation of an opportunity; 
but in many parts of it he had kind looks from a - 
diſtant window, which was anſwered by a brandiſh 
of his whip, and a compaſs taken to drive round, 
and ſhow his activity, and readineſs to convey her 
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67 
where ſhe ſhould command him. Upon the ap- 
proach of the evening, a note was thrown into his 
coach by a porter, to acquaint him that his miſ- 
treſs and her mo ould take coach exactly at 
ſeven o'clock ; but that the mother was to be ſet 
down, and the daughter to go further, and call a- 
in. The happy minute came at laſt, when our 
2 had the happineſs to take in his expected fare, 
attended by her mother, and the young lady with 
whom he had firſt met her. The mother was ſet 
down in the Strand, and her daughter ordered to 
call on her when ſhe came from her couſin's an 


hour afterwards. The mother was not ſo unſſcil- 
ful as not to have inftrufted her daughter whom to 


ſend for, and how to behave herſelf when her lover 
ſhould urge her conſent. We yet know no further 

articulars, but that my young maſter was married 
Faſt night at Knightſbridge, 1n the preſence of his 
brother and two or three other perſons ; and that 


juſt before the ceremony, he took his brother a- 


ſide, and aſked him to marry the other young wo- 
man. Now, Sir, I will not harangue upon this 
adventure ; but only obſerve, that if the education 
of this compound creature had been more careful 
as to his rational part, the animal life in him had 
not, perhaps, been ſo forward, but he might have 
waited longer before he was a huſband. 2 

as the whole town will in a day or two know the 
names, perſons, and other circumſtances, I think 
this 22 lies before your guardianſhip to con- 


ſider for the 9 others; but my young 
maſter's fate is irrevocabl | 


IL am, 
« S18, . ; 


« your moſt humble ſervant. 
N 15. 
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Speret idem, ſudet multum, fruſtrague labaret, 1 
Auſus idem — HoR, Ars Poet. v. 240. 


All men will try, and hope to write as well | 
And (not without much pains) be undeceiv'd. RosCOMMOS. 


CAME yeſterday into the parlour, where | 
found Mrs. Cornelia, my lady's third daughter, 

all alone, reading a paper, which, as I afterwards 
found, contained a copy of verſes upon love and 
friendſhip. She, I believe, apprehended that I had 
glanced my eye upon the paper, and by the ordet 
and diſpoſition of the lines might diſtinguiſh that 
they were poetry; and therefore, with an innocent 
confuſion in her face, the told me 1 might read them 
if I pleaſed, and fo withdrew. By the hand, at fri 
fight, I could not gueſs whether they came from + 
beau or a lady; but having put on my ſpectacles, 
and peruſed them carefully, I found by ſome pe- 
culiar modes in ſpelling, and a oertain n ligence in 
r that it was a female ſonnet. I have ſince 
earned, that ſhe hath a correſpondent in the eountr) 
who is as bookiſh as herſelf; that they write to one 
another 0 the names of Aſtrea and Dorinda, and 
are mightily admired for their eaſy lines. As I ſhould 
be loath to have a poeteſs in our family, and yet am 
unwilling harſhly to croſs the bent of a young lady's 
genius, I choſe rather to throw to er ſome 
thoughts upon that kind of poetry which is diſtin- 


guiſhed by the name of zasy, than to riſk'the fame 


of Mrs. Cornelia's friend, by expoſing her work to 


I have 
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I have ſaid, in a foregoing paper, that every 
thought which is agreeable to nature, and expreſſed 
in a * ſuitable to it, is written with eaſe : 
which I offered in anſwer to thoſe who aſk for caſe 
in all kinds of poetry ; and it is ſo far true, as it 
ſtates the notion of eaſy writing in general, as that 
is oppoſed to what is forced or fete, But as there 
is an eaſy mien, and eaſy dreſs, peculiarly ſo called; ſo 
there is an eaſy ſort of poetry. In order to write eaſily, 
it is neceſſary, in the firſt place, to think eaſily. Now, 
according to different ſubje&s, men think differently. 
Anger, . and the rough paſſions, awaken ſtrong 
thoughts; glory, grandeur, power, raiſe great thoughts; 
love, melancholy, ſolitude, and whatever gently touches 
the ſoul, inſpire eaſy thoughts. 

Of the thoughts ſuggeſted by / theſe gentle ſub- 
jets, there are ſome which may be ſet off by ſtile 
and ornament : Others there are, which the more 
ſimply they are conceived, and the more clearly they 
are expreſſed, give the ſoul proportionably the more 
pleaſing emotions. The figures of ftile added to 
to them ſerve only to hide a 3 however grace- 
fully they are put on, and are thrown away like 


paint upon a fine complexion. But here, not only 


livelineſs of fancy is requiſite to exhibit a great va- 
riety of images ; but alſo niceneſs of judgment, to 
cull out thoſe which, without the advantage of fo- 
reign art, will ſhine by their own intrinſic beauty. 
By theſe means, whatſoever ſeems to demand labour 
being rejected, that only which appears to be eaſy 
and natural will come in; and ſo art will be hid by 
art, which is the perfection of eaſy writing. 

Iwill ſuppoſe an author to be really poffeſſed with 
the paſſion which he writes upon, and then we ſhall 


| fee how he would acquit himſelf. This I take to be 
the fafeſt way to form 8 of him: ſince, if 


he be not truly moved, he muſt at leaſt work up his 
imagination as near as poſſible, to reſemble reality. 
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] chuſe to inſtance in love, which is obſerved to have 
produced the moſt finiſhed performances in this kind. 
A lover will be full of ſincerity, that he may be be- 
lieved by his miſtreſs; he will therefore think ſimply: 
he will expreſs himſelf perſpicuouſly, that he may 
not perplex her; he will therefore write unaffected- 
ly. Deep reflections are made by a head undiſturb- 
ed; and points of wit and fancy are the work of an 
heart at eaſe: Theſe two dangers then, into which 

poets are apt to run, are effeckually removed out of 
the lover's way. The ſelecting proper circumſtan- 
ces, and placing them in agreeable lights, are the 
fineſt ſecrets of all poetry; but the recollection of 
little circumſtances is the lover's ſole meditation, and 
relating them pleaſantly, the buſineſs of his life. 
3 we find that the moſt celebrated authors 
of this rank excel in love-verſes. Out of ten thou- 


ſand inftances I ſhall name one, which I think the 


moſt. delicate and tender I ever ſaw. 


« To myſelf I ſigh often, without knowing why; 
« And when abſent from Phyllis, methinks I could die.” 


A man who hath ever been in love will be touch- 


ed at the reading of theſe lines ; and every one, who 
now feels that paſſion, actually feels that they are true. 
From what I have advanced, it appears how dif- 
ficult it is to write eaſily. But when eaſy writings 
fall into the hands of an ordinary reader, they ap- 
ar to him ſo natural and unlaboured, that he im- 
mediately reſolves to write, and fancies that all he 
hath to do 1s to take no pains. Thus he thinks in- 
deed ſimply ; but the thoughts, not being choſen 
with judgment, are not beautiful: he, it is true, 
expreſſes himſelf plainly, but flatly. withal. Again, 
if a man of vivacity takes it in his head to write this 
way, what ſelf-denial muſt he undergo, when bright 
ints of wit occur to his fancy ! how difficult will 
ke find it to reject florid phraſes, and pretty embel- 
| ; | liſhments 


A 
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liſhments of ſtile! ſo true it is, that ſimplicity, of all 
things, is the hardeſt to be copied, and eaſe to be ac- 
quired with the greateſt labour. Our family knows 
very well how ill Lady Flame looked, when ſhe imi- 
tated Mrs. Jane in a plain black ſuit. And, I re- 
member, when Frank Courtly was ſaying the other 
day, that any man might write eaſy, I only aſked 
him, if he thought it poſſible that Squire Hawthorn . 
ſhould ever come into a room as he did ? He made 
me a very handſome bow, and anſwered with a {mile, 
Mr. Ironſide, you have convinced me.?⁊U 
I ſhall conclude this paper by obſerving, that Pa- 
ſtoral poetry, which is the moſt conſiderable kind of 
eaſy writing, hath the ofteneſt been attempted with 
ill ſucceſs of any ſort whatſoever. I ſhall therefore, 
in a little time, communicate my thoughts upon that. 
ſubje& to the public. e 
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Xe forte pudori 
Sit tibi muſa lyre ſolers, et cantor Apollo. 
. Hor. Ars Poet. v. 406. 


Bluſh not to patronize the muſe's (kill. 8 


WO mornings ago a gentleman came in to 
my Lady 13 tea-table, who is diſtin- 
2 in town by the good taſte he is known to 
ave in polite writings, eſpecially ſuch as relate to 
love and gallantfy. The figure of the man had 


ſomething odd and groteſque in it, though bis air 


and manner were genteel and eaſy, and his wit agree- 
able. The ladies, in complaiſance to him, turned 
the diſcourſe to poetry. This ſoon gave him an oc- 
caſion of producing two new ſongs to the company; 
1 G 2 which, 


* 
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which, he ſaid, he would venture to recommend as 
complete performances. The firſt, continued he, is 
by a Gentleman of an unrival'd reputation in every 
kind of writing ; and the ſecond by a Lady who 
does me the honour to be in love with me, becauſe I 
am not handſome. Mrs. Annabella upon this (who 
never lets ſlip an occaſion of doing ſprightly things) 
gives a twitch to the paper with a 3 and a thumb, 
and ſnatches 1t out of the gentleman's hands: then 
caſting her eye over it with a ſeeming impatience, 
mme read us the ſongs; and in a very obliging man- 
ner, defired the ere would let her have a co- 
py of them, together with his judgment upon ſon 

2 general; a, I may be x Rr" * . 
of gallantries of this nature, if ever it ſhould be my 
fortune to have a poetical lover. The Gentleman 
complied ; and accordingly Mrs. Annabella the very 
next morning, when ſhe was at her toilet, had the 
following packet delivered to her by a ſpruce valet 


The Firſt S O N G. 
a EY 
N Belvidera's boſom lying, | 
Wiſhing, panting, ſighing, dying, 
The cold regardleſs maid to move, 
With unavailing pray rs I ſme: 
Lou firſt have taught me how to love, 
« Ah teach me to be happy too?” 


| II. 
To all my ſighs and tears replies, 
« *Tis-every prudent maid's concern 
« Her lover's. fondnels to improve; 
I to be happy you ſhall learn, 
* You quickly would forget. to love.” 


The Second SONG. 


EE 1. 
TOAST not, miſtaken ſwain, thy art 
D Jo pleaſe my partial eyes; 
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The charms that have ſubdu d my heart, 
Another may deſpiſe. 88 | 
| | n. | 
Thy face is to my humour made, 
Perhaps by ſome fond whim betray d, 
In oddneſs I delight. 


| Tis to my love's exceſs ; 
You all your fancied beauties owe, 
Which fade as that grows leſs. 


| IV. 
For your own- ſake, if not for mine, 
You ſhould preſerve my fire: 
Since you, my ſwain, no more will ſhine, 
When I'no more admire. | 
By me, indeed, you are allow'd 
But he e 
5 K not o my : 
Whom. love has render d blind. 
To Mrs. Ax n ABZEZ1ILA LI ZAR 
MAD AM, | 
5 O let you ſee how abſolute your commanda 


0 are over me, and to convince you of the o- 


« pinion I have of your good ſenſe, I ſhall, without 
© any preamble of compliments, give you my thoughts 
© upon Song-writing, in the ſame order as they tae 
occurred to me. Only allow me, in my own de- 
* fence, to ſay, that I do not remember ever to have 
met with any piece of criticiſm upon this ſubject; 
„ ſo. that if I err, or ſeem ſingular in my opinions, 
vou will be the more at liberty to differ from them, 
* fince I do not pretend to ſupport them by any au- 
< thonity. | 


„In all ages, and in every nation where poetry, 


has been in faſhion, the tribe of ſonneteers h 


G 3 © been 
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been very numerous. Every pert young fellow 
that has 2 moving fancy, and the leaſt gingle of 
verſe in his head, ſets up for a writer of ſongs, and 


reſolves to immortalize his bottle or his miſtreſs. 


What a world of inſipid productions in this kind 


have we been peſtered with ſince the revolution, to 
go no higher! This, no doubt, proceeds in a great 


meaſure, from not forming a right judgment of the 
nature of theſe little compoſitions. It is true, they 
do not require an elevation of thought, nor any ex- 


traordinary capacity, nor an extenſive knowledge; 
but then they demand great regularity, and the ut- 
moſt nicety; an exact purity of ſtile, with the moſt 
eaſy and flowing numbers; an elegant and unaffected 
turn of wit, with one uniform and ſimple deſign. 
Greater works cannot well be without ſome inequa- 
lities and overſights, and they are in them pardon- 
able; but a ſong loſes all its luſtre, if it be not 
poliſhed with the greateſt accuracy. The ſmalleſt 


blemiſh in it, like a flaw in a jewel, takes off the 


whole value of it. A ſong is, as it were, a little 


image in enamel, that requires all the nice touches 


of the pencil, a gloſs and a ſmoothneſs, with thoſe 
delicate finiſhing ſtrokes, which would be ſuperflu- 
ous and thrown away upon larger figures, where 
the ſtrength and boldneſs of a maſterly hand gives 
all the grace. | | 

Since you may have recourſe to the French and 
Engliſh tranſlations, you will not accuſe me of pe- 
dantry, when I tell you that Sappho, Anacreon, 
and Horace, in ſome of his ſhorter lyrics, are the 
completeſt models for little odes or ſonnets. You 
will find them generally purſuing a fingle thought 


in tleir ſongs, which is driven to a point, without 


thoſe interruptions and deviations ſo frequent in the 
modern writers of this order. To do juſtice to the 


French, there is no wrong qe that abounds 
e genius of the people, 


ſo much in good ſongs. 
= and 


. 
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and the idiom of their tongue, ſeems adapted to 
compoſitions of this ſort. Our writers generally 
crowd into one ſong, materials enough for ſeveral; 
and ſo they ſtarve every thought, by endeavouring 
to nurſe up more than one at a time. They give 
you a ſtring of imperfe& ſonnets, inſtead of one 


finiſhed piece, which 1s a fault Mr. Waller 2 


© beauties cannot be too much admired) ſometimes 


falls into. But, of all our countrymen, none are 


more ive in their ſongs, through a redundan- 
« cy of wit, than Dr. Donne and Mr. Cowley. In 


them, one point of wit flaſhes ſo faſt upon another, 


© that the reader's attention is dazzled by the conti- 
«© nual 23 of their imagination; you find a new 
_ © deſign ſtarte 


almoſt in every line, and you come to 
the end without the fſatisfaQtion of ſeeing any one 


of them execute. 


A ſong ſhould be conducted like an epigram; 
and the only difference between them 1s, that the one 
does not require the lyric numbers, and is uſually 
employed upon ſatirical occaſions; whereas the bu- 
ſineſs of the other, for the moſt part, is to expreſs, 
(as my Lord Roſcommon tranſlates it from Horace) 


« Love's pleaſing cares, and the free joys of wine.“ 


I ſhall conclude what I have to ſay upon this ſub- 
« jet, by obſerving, that the French do very often 
« confound the ſong and the epigram, and take the 
one reciprocally for the other. An inſtance of 


which I ſhall give you in a remarkable epigram 


+ which paſſes current abroad for an excellent ſong. 


* Tu parles mal par tout de moi, 
„ Te dis du bien par tout de toi; . 

Quel malheur eſt le notre 

« L'on ne croit ni Fun ni autre. 


© For the ſatisfaction of ſuch of your friends as 


may not underſtand the original, I ſhall venture ta 


* tranſlate it after my faſhion, ſo as to keep ſtrictly 
| 8 3 to 
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to the turn of thought, at the expence of loſing 
© ſomething in the poetry and verſification. 
Thou ſpeakeſt always ill of me, 
© 1 ſpeak always well of thee : 
© But ſpite· of all our noiſe and pother, 
Tho world believes nor one nor t other. 

Thus, Madam, I have endeavoured to comply 
© with your commands; not out of any vanity of ereQ- 
© ing myſelf into a critic, but out of an earneſt de- 
< fire of being thought, upon all occaſions, | 


your molt abedient ſervant.” 


& 


the. 


. 
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Ine gur libidine peccant. Ju v. Sar. 6. v. 134. 
Luſt is the ſmalleſt ſin they own. | DRYDEN. 


| i it were poſſible to bear up againſt the force of 
E ridicule, which faſhion has brought upon people, 
for acknowledging a veneration for the moſt ſacred 
things, a man might ſay, that the time we now are 
in “ is ſet apart for humiliation; and all our actions 
ſnould at preſent more particularly tend that way. 
I remember about thirty years ago an eminent divine, 
who was alſo moſt exactly well-bred, told: his con- 
grooms at Whitehall, that if they did not vouch- 
e to give their lives a new turn, they muſt certain- 

ly go to a place which he did not think fit to name 
in that courtly audience. It is with me as with that 
gentleman. I would, if poſſible, repreſent the er- 
rors of life, eſpecially thoſe ariſing from what we 
call gallantry, in ſuch a manner as the people of 
| Pleaſure may read me. In this caſe, I muſt not 
be rough to gentlemen and ladies, but ſpeak of ſin 
s a gentleman. It might not perhaps be amiſs, if 
| be therefore 

* Viz, Lent, es 


£ 


wth | 


— 
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therefore I ſhould call my preſent PRcAuTIOx, A 
« Criticiſm upon Fornication ;” and by repreſenting- 
the unjuſt taſte they have, who affect that way of plea- 


ſure, bring a diſtaſte upon it _—_— all thoſe who 


are judicious in their ſatisfactions. I will be bold, 
then, to lay it down for a rule, That he who follows 
this kind of gratification, gives up much greater de- 
light by purſuing it, than 5 

it. As to the common women and the ſtews, there 
is no one but will allow this affertion at firſt ſight ; 
but if it will appear, that they who deal with thoſe 
of the ſex who are leſs profiigate, deſcend to greater 
baſeneſſes than if they frequented brothels, it ſhould, 
methinks, bring this iniquity under ſome diſcounte- 
nance. The rake who, without ſenſe of character or 
decency, wallows and ranges in common houſes, 1s 
guilty no farther than of proſtituting himſelf, and ex- 
poſing his health to diſeaſes; but the man of gal. 
lantry cannot purſue his pleaſures without treachery 
to ſome man he ought to love, and making deſpicable 
the woman he admires. To live in a continual de- 
ceit ; to refle& upon the diſhonour you do ſome huſ- 
band, father, or brother, who does not deſerve this 


of you, and whom you would deſtroy did you 


know they did the like towards you, are circumſtan- 


ces which pall the. appetite, and give a man of any , 


ſenſe of honour very painful mortification. What 


more need be ſaid againſt a | ph ms delight, than 


that he himſelf thinks himſelf a baſe man in purſuing 


it? when it is thoroughly confidered, he gives up his 


very being as a man of integrity who commences gal” 
lant. Let him or her who is guilty this way but 
weigh the matter a little, and the criminal will find, 
that thoſe whom they moſt eſteemed, are of a ſudden 
become the moſt diſagreeable companions; nay, their 

qualities are grown odious and painful. It is 


ſaid, people who have the plague, have a delight in 


communicating the infection; in like — _ 
: | enie 


e can poſſibly enjoy from 


4 
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ſenſe of ſhame, which is never wholly overcome, in- 
clines the guilty this way to contribute to the deſtruc- 
tion of others. And women are pleaſed to introduce 
more women into the ſame condition, though they 
can have no other ſatisfaction from it, than that the 
infamy is ſhared among greater numbers, which they 
flatter themſelves eaſes the burden of each particular 
perſon. | 


It is a moſt melancholy conſideration, that for mo- 


mentary ſenſations of joy, obtained by ſtealth, men 
are forced into a conſtraint of all their words and ac- 


tions in the general and ordinary occurrences of life. 


It is an impoſſibility in this caſe to be faithful to one 
perſon, without being falſe to all the reſt of the 
world: the gay figures in which poetical men of looſe 
morals have placed this kind of ſtealth are but feeble 
conſolations, when a man is inclined to ſoliloquy, or 
meditation upon his paſt life; laſhes of wit can pro- 
mote joy, but they cannot allay grief. | 
Diſeaſe, ſickneſs, and misfortune are what all men 
living are liable to; it is therefore ridiculous and 
mad to purſue, inſtead of ſhunning, what muſt add 
to our anguiſh under diſeaſe, ſickneſs, or misfortune. 
It is poſſible there may be thoſe whoſe bloods are too 
warm to admit of theſe compunctions: if there are 
ſuch, I am ſure they are laying up ſtore for them : 
but I have better hopes of thoſe who have not yet e- 
raſed the impreſſions and advantages of a good edu- 


cation and fortune; they may be aſſured, that who- 


« ever wholly gives themſelves up to luſt, will ſoon 
c find it the leaſt fault they are guilty of.” 
Irreconcileable hatred to thoſe they have injured, 


mean ſhifts to cover their offences, envy and malice 
to the innocent, and a general ſacrifice of all that is 


them, will poſleſy all their faculties, and make them 
utter ſtrangers. to the noble pleaſures which flow from 
honour and virtue. 


Nm, will pot praiſe-worthy, when it interrupts 


Happy are they, who, from the 
| viſitation 
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viſitation of ſickneſs or any other accident, are awa- 
kened from a courſe which leads to an inſenſibility of 
the greateſt enjoyments in human life. | | 
A French author, giving an account of a very a- 
ceable man, in whoſe > Ay os he mingles- good 
qualities and infirmities, rather than vices and virtues, 
tells the following ſtory: : : : 
Our knight, ſays he, was pretty much ad- 
« died to the moſt faſhionable of all faults. He 
© had a looſe rogue for a lackey, not a little in his 
« favour, though he had no other name for him when 
he ſpoke of . but “ the raſcal, or to him, but 
&« firrah.” One morning when he was dreſſing, Sir- 
rah, ſays he, be ſure you bring home, this-evenin 
« a pretty wench. The fellow was a perſon of ail? 
* gence and capacity, and had for ſome time addreſſ- 
ed himſelf to a decayed old gentlewoman, who had 
a young maiden to her daughter, beauteous as an 
angel, not yet ſixteen years of age. The mother's 
extreme poverty, and the inſinuations of this artful 
© lackey, concerning the ſoft diſpoſition and gene- 
roſity of his maſter, made her conſent to deliver up 
| © her daughter. But many were the intreaties and 
« repreſentations of the mother, to gain her child's 
© conſent to an action, which, ſhe ſaid, ſhe abhorred, 
© at the ſame time ſhe exharted her to it. But, child, 
* ſays ſhe, can you fee your mother die for hunger? 
The virgin argued no longer, but, burſting into 
tears, ſaid, ſhe would go any where. The 1 
* conveyed her with great obſequiouſneſs and ſecrecy 
to his maſter's lodging, and placed her in a com- 
* modious apartment till he came home. The knight, 
* who knew his man never failed of bringing in his 
prey, indulged his genius at a banquet, and was in 
o 


high humour at an entertainment with ladies, ex- 


« peCting to be received in the evening by one as a- 
c 22 e as the beſt of them. When . came home, 


is lackey met him with a. ſaucy and joyful fami- 


6 harity, 
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her with two hundred pounds. The knight _ 
6 


liarity, crying out, ſhe 1s as handſome as an angel, 
for there is no other ſimile on theſe occafions, ) * 
the tender fool has wept till her eyes are ſwelled 
and bloated; for ſhe is a maid, and a gentlewoman. 
With that he conducted his maſter to the room 
where ſhe was, and retired. The knight, when he 
ſaw her bathed in tears, ſaid, in ſome ſurpriſe, Do 
not you know, young woman, why you are brought 
hither ? The unhappy maid fell on her knees, and 
with many interruptions of ſighs and tears, ſaid to 
him, I know, alas! too well, why I am brought 
hither ; my mother, to get bread for her and my- 
ſelf, has ſent me to do what you pleaſed ; but would 
it would pleaſe heaven I could die, before I am 
added to the number of thoſe miſerable wretches 
who live without honour ! With this reflection ſhe 
wept anew, and beat her boſom. The knight ſtep- 
ping back from her, ſaid, I am not ſo abandoned 
as to hurt your innocence againſt your will. 
© 'The novelty of the nothlent ſurpriſed him into 
virtue; and covering the young maid with a cloak, 
he led her to a relation's houſe, to whoſe care he 
recommended her for that night. The next morn- 
ing he ſent for her mother, and aſked her, if her 
daughter was a maid? The mother aſſured him, 
that when ſhe delivered her to his ſervant, ſhe was 
a ſtranger to man. Are not you then, replied the 
knight, a wicked woman, to contrive the debauche- 
ry of your own child ? She held down her face with 
fear and ſhame, and in her confuſion uttered ſome 
broken words concerning her poverty. Far be it, 
ſaid the gentleman, that you ſhould relieve yourſelf 
from want by a much greater evil : your daughter 


is a fine young creature; do you know of none that 


ever ſpoke of her for a wife ? The mother anſwer- 
ed, there 1s an honeſt man in our neighbourhood 
that loves her, who has often ſaid he would marry 
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ed his man to reckon out that ſum, with an addi- 
« tion of fifty to buy the bride clothes, and fifty more 
as a help to her mother.” 

I appeal to all the gallants in town, whether poſ- 
ſeſſing all the beauties in Great Britain could give 
half the pleaſure as this young gentleman had in the 
reflection of having relieved a miſerable parent from 
guilt and poverty, an_innocent virgin from public 
ſhame, and beſtowing a virtuous wife upon an honeſt 
man ? | 

Though all men who are guilty this way, have not 
fortunes or opportunities for making fuch atonements 
for their vices ; yet all men may do what 1s certainly 
in their power at this your ſeaſon. For my part, I 
do not care how ridiculous the mention of it may be, 
provided J hear it has any good conſequence upon the 
wretched, that I recommend the moſt abandoned and 
miſerable of mankind to the charity of all in proſpe- 
rous conditions, under the ſame guilt with thoſe 
wretches. The Lock Hoſpital in Kent-ſtreet, South- 
wark for men ; that in Kingſland for women, is a re- 
ceptacle for all ſufferers mangled by this iniquity. 
Penitents ſhould in their own hearts take upon them 
all the ſhame and ſorrow they have eſcaped ; and it 
would become them to make an oblation for their 
crimes, by charity to thoſe upon whom vice appears 
in that utmoſt miſery and deformity, which they 
themſelves are free from by their better fortune, ra- 
ther than greater innocence. It would quicken our 
compaſſion in this caſe, if we conſidered there may 
be objects there, who would now move horror and 
loathing, that we have once embraced with tranſport : 
and as we are men of honour, (for I muſt not ſpeak 


as we are Chriſtians) let us not deſert our friends for 
the Toſs of their noſes. | 
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Animeque capaces | 
Mort is Lv CAN, 
Souls undiſmay'd by death. 


| HE proſpect of death is ſo gloomy and diſmal, 
that, if it were aunr dect belles our eyes, it 
would imbitter all the ſweets of life. The gracious 
Author of our being hath therefore ſo formed us, 
that we are capable of many pleaſing ſenſations and 
reflections, and meet with ſo many amuſements and 
Jolicitudes, as divert our thoughts from dwelling up- 
on an evil, which, by reaſon of its ſeeming diſtance, 
makes but languid impreſſions upon the mind. But 
how diſtant ſoever the time of our death may be, 
ſince it is certain that we muſt die, it is neceſſary to 
allot ſome portion of our life to conſider the end of 
it; and it is highly convenient to fix ſome ſtated times 
to meditate upon the final period of our exiſtence here. 
The principle of ſelf- love, as we are men, will make 
us inquire, what is like to become of us after our diſ- 
ſolution? and our conſcience, as we are Chriſtians, 
will inform us, that according to the good or evil of 
our actions here, we ſhall be tranſlated to the man- 
ſions of eternal bliſs or miſery. When this is ſeriouſ- 
ly weighed, we muſt think it madneſs to be unpre- 
pared againſt the black moment; but, when we re- 
flect, that, perhaps, that black moment may be to- 
night, how watchful ought we to be! | 
I was wonderfully affected with a diſcourſe J had 
lately, with a clergyman of my acquaintance upon 
this head, which was to this effect: The conſidera- 
« tion,” ſaid the good man, that my being is preca- 
* rious, moved me many years ago to make a reſo- 
| | | 7 © lution, 
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lution, which I have diligently kept, and to which 
« ] owe the 8 ſatisfaction that a mortal man 
can enjoy. Every night before I addreſs myſelf in 
« private to my Creator, I lay my hand upon my 
«© heart, and aſk myſelf, whether, if God ſhould re- 
« quire my ſoul of me this night, I could hope for 
« mercy from him? The bitter agonies I underwent 


in this my firſt acquaintance with myſelf, were ſo 


far from throwing me into deſpair of that mercy 


© which is over all God's works, that they rather 


proved motives to greater circumſpection in my 
future conduct. The oftener I exerciſed myſelf in 
« meditations of this kind, the leſs was my anxiety ; 
and by making the thoughts of death familiar, what. 
« was at firſt ſo terrible and — is become the 


© ſweeteſt of my enjoyments. Theſe contemplations 


© have indeed made me ſerious, but not ſullen ; nay, 
© they are ſo far from having ſoured my temper, that 
© as I have a mind perfectly compoſed, and a ſecret 
« ſpring of joy in my heart, ſo my converſation. is 
« pleaſant, and my countenance ſerene. I taſte all 


the innocent ſatisfactions of life pure and ſincere 


I have no ſhare in pleaſures that leave a ſting be- 
© hind them, nor am I cheated with that kind of 
« mirth, in the midſt of which there is heavineſs.“ 

Of all the profeſſions of men, a ſoldier's chiefly 
ſhould put him upon this religious vigilance.” His 
duty expoſes him to ſuch hazards, that the evil, which 
to men 1n other ſtations may-ſeem far diſtant, to him 


is inſtant, and ever before his eyes. The conſidera- 


tion, that what men in a martial life purchaſe, is 
2 with danger and labour, and muſt, perhaps, 

e parted with very ſpeedily, is the cauſe of much 
licence and riot. As, moreover, it is neceſſary to 
"= up the ſpirits of thoſe who are to encounter the 
molt terrible dangers, offences of this nature meet 
with great indulgence. But there is a courage better 


founded than this animal fury, The ſeeret aſſurance, 


H 2 — that 
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that all is right within, that if he falls in battle, he 
will the more ſpeedily be crowned with true glory, 
will add ſtrength to a warrior's arm, and intrepidity 
to his heart. 

One of the moſt ſucceſsful ſtratagems whereby Ma- 
homet became formidable, was the aſſurance that im- 
poſtor gave his votaries, that whoever was ſlain in 
battle, ſhould be immediately conveyed to that luxu- 
rious Paradiſe his wanton fancy had invented. 'The 
ancient Druids taught a doctrine which had the ſame 


effect, though with this difference from Mahomet's, 


That the ſouls of the ſlain ſhould tranſmigrate into 
other bodies, and in them be rewarded according to 


the degrees of their merit. This is told by Lucan 


with his uſual ſpirit. 


You teach that ſouls, from fleſhly chains unbound, 

Seek not pale ſhades and Erebus profound; 

But fleeting hence to other regions ſtray, 

Once more to mix with animated clay ; 5 

Hence death's a gap (if men may truſt the lore) 

Twixt lives behind and ages yet before. | 

A bleſs'd miſtake ! which Fate's dread pow'r diſarms; 

And ſpurs its vot'ries on to war's alarms ; | 

Laviſh of life, they ruſh with fierce delight 

Amidſt the legions, and provoke the fight; 
 Ofer-matching death, and freely caſt away 

That loan of life the gods are bound to pay. 


Our gallant countryman, Sir Philip Sidney, was a 


noble example of courage and devotion. I am par- 


_ticularly pleaſed to find, that he hath tranſlated the 


whole book of Pſalms into Engliſh verſe. A friend 
of mine informs me, that he hath the manuſcript by 
him, which is ſaid, in the title, to have been done 
« By the moſt noble and virtuous Gent. Sir Pattie 
% SIDNEY, Knight.” They having been never print- 
ed, I ſhall preſent the public with one of them, which 
my correſpondent aſſures me he hath faithfully tran- 


ſcribed, and wherein I have taken the liberty only to 


alter one word. 
EE PSALM 
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PSALM CXXXVIL 


4 7 I. 
N I GH ſeated where the river flows, 
That wat'reth Babel's thankful plain, 
Which then our tears, in peacled rows, 
Did help to water with the rain: 
The thought of Sion bred ſuch woes, 
That though our harps we did retain ;. 
Yet uſeleſs and untouched there, 
On willows only hang'd they were. 


| I. 
Now while our harps were hanged fo, 
The men whoſe captives then we lay, 
Did on our griefs inſulting go, 
And more to grieve us thus did ſay: 
. You that of muſic make ſuch ſhow, * 
Come ſing us now a Sion's lay: | 
Oh no! we have no voice nor hand 
For ſuch a ſong in ſuch a land, 


III. 
Though far I be, ſweet Sion hill, 
In foreign ſoil exil'd from thee, 
Let let my hand forget his (kill 
If ever thou forgotten be; 
And let my tongue faſt glewed ſtill 
Unto my roof, ly mute in me, 
If thy neglect within me ſpring, 
Or ought I do, but Salem ſing. 
IV. ” 
But thou, O Lord, ſhalt not forget 
To quit the pains of Edom's race, 
Who cauſeleſly, yet hotly ſet 
Thy holy city to deface ; 
Did thus the bloody victors whet, 
What time they enter'd firſt the place, 
Down, down with it at any hand, 
Make all a waſte, let nothing ſtand." 


| 5 E.. 
And Babylon, that didſt us waſte, 
Thyſelf ſhalt one day waſted be: 
And happy he, who what thou haſt 
Unto us done, ſhall do to thee ;. | 
+ Hd Like 
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Like bitterneſs ſhall make thee taſte, 
Like woful objects make thee fee : 
Yea, happy who thy little ones 
Shall take and daſh againſt the ſtones. 
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Ne te ſemper inops agitet vexetque cupido ; 
Ne pavor, et rerum mediocriter utilium ſpes. Eh 
| | | Os Ep. 18. I. 1. v. 98. 
Leſt avarice, ſtill poor, diſturb thine eaſe; ! 
Or fear ſhould ſhake, or cares thy mind abuſe, 
Or ardent hope for things of little uſe. CREECH. 


IT was prettily obſerved by ſomebody concerning 
1 the great vices, that there are three which give 
pleaſure, as covetouſneſs, gluttony, and luſt ; one, 
which taſtes. of nothing but pain, as envy ; the reſt 
have a mixture of pleaſure and pain, as anger and 
pride. But when a man confiders the ſtate of his own 
mind, about which every member of the Chriſtian 
world 1s ſuppoſed at this time to be employed, he 
will find, that the, beſt defence againſt viee is preſer- 
ving the worthieſt part of his own ſpirit pure from 
any great offence againſt it. There is a —_—_— 
which makes us look upon ourſelves with diſdain, 
after we have been betrayed by ſudden defire, oppor- 
tunity of gain, the abſence of a perſon who excels 
us, the fault of a ſervant, or the ill fortune of an ad- 
verſary, into the gratification of luſt, covetouſneſs, 
envy, rage, or pride; when the more ſublime part of 
our ſouls is kept alive, and we have not repeated in- 
firmities till they are become vicious habits. 

The vice of covetouineſs is what enters deepeſt into 
the ſoul of any other; and you may have ſeen men, 


etherwiſe the moſt agreeable creatures in the world, 
| | 388 ſo 
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ſo ſeized with the deſire of being richer, that they 
ſnall ſtartle at indifferent things, and live in a conti- 
nual guard and watch over themſelves from a remote 
fear of expence. No pious man can be ſo circumſpe& 
in the care of his conſcience, as the covetous man is 
in that of his pocket. * 

If a man would preſerve his own fpirit, and his 
natural approbation of higher and more worthy pur- 
ſuits, he could never fall into this littleneſs, but his 
mind would be ſtill open to honour and virtue, in 
ſpite of infirmities and relapſes. But what extreme - 
ly diſcourages me in my PxRCHAUTioxs as a Gyar- 
DIAN, is, that there is an univerſal defection from the 
admiration of. virtue. Riches and outward ſplendour 
have taken up the place of it; and no man thinks he 
is mean, if he is not poor. But, alas! this deſpicable 
ſpirit debaſes our very being, and makes our paſſions 
take a new turn from their natural bent. | | 

It was a cauſe of great ſorrow and melancholy te 
me ſome nights ago at a play, to ſee a crowd in the 
habits of the gentry of England, ſtupid to the nobleſt 
ſentiments we have. The circumſtance happened in 


the ſcene of diftreſs betwixt Piercy and Anna Bullen. 


One of the centinels who ſtood on the ſtage, to pre- 


vent the diſorders which the moſt unmannerly race of 


young men that ever were ſeen in any age frequently 
raiſe in public aſſemblies, upon Piercy's beſeechin 

to be heard, burſt into tears; upon which the 3 
part of the audience fell into a loud and ignorant 
laughter; which others, who were touched with the 
liberal compaſſion in the poor fellow, could hardly 
ſuppreſs by their clapping. But the man, without 
the leaſt confuſion or ſhame in his countenance for 
what had happened, wiped away the tears, and was 
{till intent upon the play. The diftreſs ſtill riſing, 
the ſoldier was ſo much moved, that he was obliged 
to turn his face from the audience, to their no ſmall 
merriment. Piercy had the gallantry to take * 
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of his honeſt heart; and, as I am told, gave him a 
crown to help him in his affliction. It is certain this 
poor fellow, in his humble condition, had ſuch a lively 
compaſſion as a ſoul unwedded to the world: were it 
otherwiſe, gay lights and dreſſes, with appearances 
of people of faſhion and wealth, to which his fortune 
could not be familiar, would have taken up all his at- 
tention and admiration. 3 
It is every thing that is praiſe-worthy, as well as 
pure religion, (according to a book too ſacred for me 
to quote) to viſit the fatherleſs and widows in their 
« affliction, and to keep himſelf unſpotted from the 
* world.* Every ſtep that a man makes beyond mo- 
derate and reaſonable proviſion, 1s taking ſo much 
from the worthineſs of his own fpirit z and he that is 
entirely ſet upon making a fortune, is all that while 
undoing the man. He muſt grow deaf to the wretch- 
ed, eſtrange himſelf from the agreeable, learn hard- 
neſs of heart, difreh{h every thing that is noble, and 
terminate all in his deſpicable ſelf. Indulgence in 
any one immoderate defire or appetite, engroſſes the 
whole creature, and his life is ſacrificed to that one 
deſire or appetite; but how much otherwiſe is it with 
thoſe that preſerve alive in them ſomething that adorns 
their condition, and ſhews the man, whether a prince 
or a beggar, above his fortune ! | 
I have juſt now recorded a foot ſoldier for the po- 
- liteſt man in a Britiſh audience, from the force of na- 
ture, untainted with the ſingularity of an ill- applied 
education. A good ſpirit, that is not abuſed, can 
add new glories to the higheſt ſtate in the world, as 
well as give beauties to the meaneſt. I ſhall exem- 
plify this by inſerting a prayer of Harry the Fourth 
of France juſt before a battle, in which he obtained 
an entire victory. | 


0 LORD 
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« LORD of hoſts, who canſt ſee through the 
c thickeſt veil and cloſeſt diſguiſe, who view- 
« eſt the bottom of my heart, and the deepeſt defigns 
« of my enemies, who haſt in thy hands, as well as 
© before thine eyes, all the events which concern hu- 
man life, if thou knoweſt that my reign will pro- 
« mote thy glory and the ſafety of thy people, if thou 
« knoweſt that I have no other ambition in my ſoul, 
© but to advance the honour of thy holy name, and 
the good of this ſtate, favour, O great God, the 
« juſtice of my arms, and reduce all the rebels to ac- 
knowledge him whom thy ſacred decrees, and the 
© order of a lawful ſucceſſion, have made their ſove- 
« reign 3 but if thy good providence has ordered it 
o 
c 
= 
. 
6 
* 


otherwiſe, and thou ſeeſt that I ſhould prove one 
of thoſe kings whom thou giveſt in thine anger, 
take from me, O merciful God, my life and my 

crown, make me this day a ſacrifice to thy will, 
let my death end the calamities of France, and let. 
my blood be the laſt that is ſpilt in this quarrel.“ 


The king uttered this generous prayer in a voice, 
and with a countenance, that inſpired all who heard 
and beheld him with like magnanunity: then turning 
to the ſquadron, at the head of which he deſigned to 
charge, My fellow-ſoldiers,* ſaid he, as you run 
my fortune, ſo do I yours; your ſafety conſiſts in 
keeping well your ranks; but if the heat of the 
action ſhould force you to diſorder, think of nothing 
* but rallying again; if you loſe the fight of your 
* colours and ftandards, look round for the white 
* plume in my beaver; you ſhall ſee it wherever you 
are, and it ſhall lead you to glory and to victory.“ 
The magnanimity of this illuſtrious prince was ſup- 
ported by a firm reliance on Providence, which in- 
ſpired him with a contempt of life, and an aſſurance 
of canqueſt. His generous ſcorn of royalty, but as 
it conſiſted with the ſervice of God, and good of his 

| people. 


* 
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ople, is an inſtance, that the mind of man, when 


it is well diſpoſed, is always above its condition, even 
though it be that of a monarch. 
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| Minuti | | 
Semper et infirmi eſt animi exiguique voluptas | 


a 


Revenge, which ſtill we find 
The weakeſt frailty of a feeble mind.  CrEECH. 
4 LL gallantry and faſhion, one would imagine, 
” aff ſhould riſe out of the religion and laws of that na- 
tion wherein they prevail: but, alas! in this kingdom, 
gay characters, and thoſe which lead in the pleaſure 


and inclinations of the faſhionable world, are ſuch as | 


Are readieſt to practiſe crimes the moſt abhorrent., to 
Wee and contradictory to our faith. A Chriſtian 
and a gentleman are made inconſiſtent appellations of 
the ſame perſon; you are not to expect eternal life, 
if you do not forgive injuries; and your mortal life 
is uncomfortable, if you are not ready to commit 2 
murder in reſentment for an affront. For good ſenſe, 
as well as religion, is ſo utterly baniſned the world, 
that men glory in their very paſſions, and purſue 
trifles with the utmoſt vengeance; ſo little do they 
know that to forgive is the moſt arduous pitch hu- 


man nature can arrive at: a coward has often fought, 


a coward has often conquered, but a coward never 
*« forgave.” The power of doing that, flows from a 
ſtrength of ſoul conſcious of its own force; whence 
it draws a certain Tafety, which its enemy is not of 
confideration enough to interrupt ; for it 1s peculiar 
in the make of a brave man, to have his friends ſeem 
much above him, his enemies much below him. * 
g | | Let 
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Vet though the negle& f our enemies may, ſo 
intenſe a forgiveneſs as the love of them, is not to be 
in the leaſt accounted for by the force of conſtitu- 
tion, but is a more ſpiritual and refined moral, in- 
troduced by him who died for thoſe that perſecuted 
him; yet very juſtly delivered to us, when we con- 
ſider ourſelves offenders, and to be forgiven on the 
reaſonable terms of forgiving : for who can aſk what 
he will not beſtow? eſpecially when that gift is at- 
tended with a redemption from the crueleſt ſlavery to 
the moſt acceptable freedom: for when the mind is in 
contemplation of revenge, all its thoughts muſt ſure- 


ly be tortured with the alternate pangs of rancour, 


envy, hatred, and indignation; and they who profeſs 
a ſweet in the enjoyment of it, certainly never felt the 
conſummate dels of reconciliation. At ſuch an in- 
ſtant, the falſe ideas we received unravel, and the ſhy- 
neſs, the diſtruſt, the ſecret ſcorns, and all the baſe 


ſatisfactions men had in each others faults and miſ- 


fortunes, are diſpelled, and their ſouls appear in their 
native whiteneſs, without the leaſt ſtreak of that ma- 
lice or diſtaſte which ſullied them: and perhaps thoſe 
very actions, which (when we looked at them in the 
oblique glance with which hatred doth always ſee 
things) were horrid and odious, when obſerved with 
honeſt and open eyes, are beauteous-and ornamental. 
But if men are averſe to us in the moſt violent de- 
gree, and we can never bring them to an amicable 
temper, then indeed we are to exert an obſtinate op- 
poſition to them ; and never let the malice of our ene- 
mies have fo effectual an advantage over us, as to e 
ſcape our good-will: for the neglected and deſpiſed | 
tenets of religion are ſo generous, and in ſo tranſcen- | 
dent and heroic a manner diſpoſed for public good, 
that it is not in a man's power to avoid their influ- 
ence; for the Chriſtian is as much inclined to your 
ſervice. when your enemy, as the moral man, when 
your friend. | : | | 
. But 


ou Þ 
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5 


than himſelf; you 


But the followers of a crucified Saviour muſt root 
out of their hearts all ſenſe that there is any thing 
t and noble in pride or haughtineſs of ſpirit; yet 

it will be very difficult to fix that idea in our ſouls, 
except we can think as worthily of ourſelves, when 
we practiſe the contrary virtues. We muſt learn and 


be convinced, that there is 2 ſublime and he- 


roic in true meekneſs and humility, for they ariſe from 
a great, not a grovelling idea of things: for as cer- 
x 2 as pride Sen 

of the little advantages about a man's ſelf, ſo meek- 


neſs is founded on the extended contemplation of the 
yu we bear in the univerſe, and a juft obſervation 


ow little, how empty, how wavering are our deep- 
eſt reſolves and counſels, And as (to a well-taught 
mind) when you have ſaid an haughty and proud 


man, you have ſpoke a narrow conception, little ſpi- 


rit, and deſpicable carriage; ſo when you have ſaid 


a man is meek and humble, you have acquainted us, 
that ſuch a perſon has arrived at the hardeſt taſk in 
the world, in an univerſal obſervation round him, to 
be quick to ſee his own faults, and other mens vir- 
tues, and at the height of pardoning every man ſooner 

. alſo given us to underſtand, 
that to treat him kindly, ſincerely, and reſpectfully, 
is but a mere juſtice to him that is ready to do us the 
ſame offices. This temper of ſoul keeps us always 
awake to a juſt ſenſe of things, teaches us that we 
are as well a-kin to worms as to angels; and as no- 
thing is above theſe, ſo nothing below thoſe. It keeps 


our underſtanding tight about us, ſo that all things 
appear to us great or little, as they are in nature and 
the ſight of 
by accident or fortune. : 
BD 4 


eaven, not as they are gilded or fullied 


It were to be wiſhed that all men of ſenſe wok | 
think it worth their while to refle& upon the dignity 
of Chriſtian virtues ; it would poſſibly enlarge their 


ſouls into ſuch a contempt of what faſhion and pre- 


judice 


om a mean and narrow view 
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« Heaven to be our judge, in majeſty and glory 
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judice have made honourable, that their duty, incli- 


nation, and honour, would tend the ſame way, and 
make all their lives an uniform act of religion and 
virtue. | | | 

As to the great cataſtrope of this day , on which 
the Mediator of the world ſuffered the greateſt indig- 
nities, and death itfelf, for the ſalvation of mankind, 
it would be worth gentlemens conſideration, whether, 
from his example, it would not be proper to kill all. 
inclinations to revenge; and examine- whether it 
would not be expedient to receive new notions of 
what 18 t and honourable. | 

This is neceſſary againſt the day wherein he who 
died ignominiouſſy for us, ſhall deſcend from 
How will the man who ſhall die by the ſword of 
pride and wrath, and in contention with his brother, 
appear before him, at whoſe preſence nature ſhall 
ce be in an agony, and the great and glorious bodies 
C of light be obſcured ; when the ſun ſhall be dark- 


C ened, the moon turned into blood, and all the 


«© powers of Heaven ſhaken ; when the heavens them- 
« ſelves ſhall paſs away with a great noiſe, and the 
« elements diſſolve with fervent heat; when the earth 
cc alſo, and all the works that are therein ſhall be 
« burnt up?” 5 

What may juſtly damp in our minds the diabolical 
madneſs, which prompts us to decide our petty ani- 
moſities by the hazard of eternity, is, that in that 
one act the criminal does not only highly offend, but 
forces himſelf into the preſence of his judge. That is 
certainly his caſe who dies in a duel. I cannot but 
repeat it, He that dies in a duel knowingly offends 
God, and in that very action ruſhes into his offended 
preſence. Is it poſſible for the heart of man to con- 
ceive a more terrible image than that of a rted 
ſpirit in this condition? Could we but fuppoſe it has 

Vor. 1. | Hs jul 
” + Good Friday. 
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juſt left its body, and ſtruck with the terrible reflec- 


tion, that to avoid the laughter of fools, and bein 
the by- word of idiots, it has now precipitated itſelf 
into the din of demons, and the howlings of eternal 
deſpair; how willingly now would it ſuffer the impu- 
tation of fear and cowardice, to have one moment 
left not to tremble in vain ! | 
{ The ſcriptures are full of pathetical and warm 
pictures of the condition of an happy or miſerable 
futurity; and I am confident, that the frequent 
reading of them would make the way to an happy 
eternity ſo agreeable and pleaſant, that he who 
tries it will find the difficulties, which he before ſuf- 
fered in _— the allurements of vice, abſorbed 
in the pleaſure he will take in the purſuit of virtue. 
And how happy muſt that mortal be, who thinks 
| himſelf in the favour of an Almighty, and can think 
of death as a thing which it is an infirmity not to 
ae | 
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An empty office I'll diſcharge. 


OCTOR Tillotſon, in his diſcourſe concern- 

ing the Danger of all known fin, both 
« from the light of nature. and revelation,” after 
having given us the deſcription of the laſt day out 


V1RG. En. 6. v. 885. 


of Holy Writ, has this remarkable paſſage. 5 


L appeal to any man, whether this be not a re- 

_ © preſentation of things very proper and ſuitable to 
. © that great day, wherein he who made the world 
* ſhall come to judge it? and whether the wit of man 
6 ever 


for the ſervice of his 
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ever deviſed any thing ſo awful, and ſo agreeable 
to the majeſty of God, and the ſolemn judgment 
« of the whole world ? The deſcription which Vir- 
gil makes of the Elyſian Fields, and the infernal 
« regions, how infinitely do they fall ſhort of the 
« majeſty of the Holy Scripture, and the deſcription 
« there made of Heaven and Hell, and of the great 
and terrible day of the Lord! ſo that in compari- 
« ſon they are childiſh and trifling ; and yet perhaps 
© he had the moſt regular and moſt governed 1magi- 
© nation of any man that ever lived, and obſerved 
the greateſt decorum in his characters and deſcrip- 
« tions. But who can declare the great things of 

God, but he to whom God ſhall reveal them? 
This obſervation was worthy a moſt polite man, 
and ought to be of authority with all who are ſuch, 
ſo far as to exarzize whether he ſpoke that as a man 
of a juſt taſte and judgment, or advanced it merely 
e Q do vine as a clergyman. 

I am very confident whoever reads the Goſpels, 
with an heart as much prepared in favour of them as 
when he fits down to Virgil or Homer, will find no 
paſſage there which is not told with more natural 
how than any epiſode in either of thoſe wits, which 
were the chief of mere mankind. 

The laſt thing I read was the xxivth chapter of 
St. Luke, which gives an account of the manner in 
which our blefſed Saviour, after his reſurreQion, 
joined with two diſciples on the way to Emmaus, as 
an ordinary traveller, and took the privilege, as ſuch, 
to inquire of them what occaſioned a ſadneſs he 
obſerved in their countenances; or whether it was 
from any public cauſe? Their wonder, that any 


man ſo near Jeruſalem ſhould be a ſtranger to what 


had paſſed there; their acknowledgment to one they 
met accidentally, that they had believed in this pro- 
phet ; and that now, the third day after his death, 
they were in doubt as to their pleaſing hope, which 
Rs I 2 occaſioned 
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occaſioned the heavineſs he took notice of; are all 
repreſented in a ſtyle which men of letters call (A the 
« great and noble ſimplicity.” The attention of 
the diſciples when he expounded the ſcriptures con- 
cerning himſelf, his offering to take his leave of them, 
their — of his ſtay, and the manifeſtation of the 
great gueſt whom they had entertained while he was 
yet at meat with them, are all incidents which 
wonderfully pleaſe the imagination of a Chriſtian 
reader; and give to him ſomething of that touch of 
mind which the brethren felt, when they ſaid one to 
another, . Did not our hearts burn within us, while 
<< he talked with us by the way, and while he open- 
ed to us the ſeriptures? | „„ 
I am very far from pretending to treat theſe mat - 
ters as they deſerve ; but I hope thoſe gentlemen who 
are qualified for it, and called to it, will forgive me, 
and conſider that I ſpeak as a mere ſecular man, im- 
partially conſidering the effect which the ſacred writ- 
ings will have upon the ſoul 6f an intelligent reader; 
and it is ſome argument, that a thing is the imme- 
| diate work of God, when it ſo infinitely tranſcends 
all the labours of man. When I look upon Raphael's 
picture of our Saviour appearing to his diſciples af- 
ter his reſurrection, I cannot but think the juſt diſ- 
oſition of that piece has in it the force of many vo- 
ee on the ſubject. The Evangeliſts are eaſily 
diſtinguiſhed from the reſt by a paſſionate zeal and 
love which the painter has thrown in their faces; 
the huddle group of thoſe who ſtand moſt diſtant are 
admirable reprgſentations of men abaſhed with their 
late unbelief and hardneſs of heart. And ſuch en- 
deavours as this of Raphael, and of all men not cal- 
led to the altar, are collateral helps not to be deſpiſ- 
ed by the miniſters of the goſpel. 
It is with this view that I preſume upon ſubjects 
of this kind; and men may take up this paper, and 


0 
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be catched by an admonition under the diſguiſe of a 


diverſion. | 

All the arts and ſciences ought to be employed in 
one confederacy againſt the prevailing torrent of vice 
and impiety ; and it will be no ſmall ſtep in the pro- 
preſs of religion, if it is as evident as it ought to be, 


that he wants the beſt taſte and beſt ſenſe a man can 


have, who is cold to the © beauty of holineſs.” 

As for my part, when I have happened to attend 
the corpſe of a friend to his interment, and have ſeen 
a graceful man at the entrance of a church-yard, who 
became the dignity of his function, and aſſumed an 
authority which is natural to truth, pronounce, « L 
« am the reſurrection and the life; he that believeth 
« in me, though he were dead yet ſhall he live; and 
6 whoſoever liveth and believeth in me ſhall never 
e die:“ I ſay, upon ſuch an occaſion, the retroſpect. 
upon paſt actions between the deceaſed whom I fol- 


| lowed and myſelf, together with the many little cir- 


cumſtances that ſtrike upon the ſoul, and alternately 
give py and conſolation, have vaniſhed like a dream; 
and I have been relieved as by a voice from heaven, 
when the ſolemnity has proceeded, and after a lon 
pauſe I again heard the ſervant of God utter, F 
« know that my Redeemer liveth, and that he ſhall 
&« ſtand at the latter day upon the earth; and though 
«© worms deſtroy this body, yet in my fleſh ſhall I 2 
«© God; whom I ſhall ſee for myſelf, and my eyes 
«© ſhall behold, and not another.” How have I been 
raifed above this world and all its regards, and how 
well prepared to receive the next ſentence which the 
holy man has ſpoken: We brought nothing into 
&« this world, and it is certain we can carry nothing 
« out: The Lord e, and the Lord hath taken 
„away, bleſſed be the name of the Lord! | 
There are, I know, men of heavy temper with- 
out. genius, who can read theſe expreſſions of ſcrip- 


ture with as much indifference as they do th- „ r 
"7 3 | Fer- — 
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| theſe looſe papers. However, I will not deſpair but to 
bring men of wit into a love and admiration of the ſa- 
cred writings; and, as old as I am, I promiſe myſelf to 
ſee the day, when it ſhall be as much the faſhion amon 
men of politeneſs, to admire a rapture of St. Paul: 
as any fine expreſſion in Virgil or Horace; and to 
ſee a well-drefſed young man produce an Evangeliſt 
out of his pocket, and be no more out of counte- 
nance than if it were a claſſic printed by Elzevir. 
It 1s a gratitude that ought to be paid to Provi- 
dence by men of diſtinguiſhed faculties, to praiſe and 
adore the Author of their being with a ſpirit ſuitable 
to thoſe faculties ; and rouſe flower men by their 
words, actions and writings, to a participation of 
their tranſports and thankſgivings, 


We 
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Nura mihi & rigui placeant in vallibus amnes, 

Flumina amem ſylvaſque ing lorius. 
; 5 VIC. Georg. 2. v. 485. 

My next deſire is, void of care and ſtrife, 

To lead a ſoft, ſecure, inglorious liſe; 

A country cottage near a cryſtal flood, | ” 

A winding. valley, and a lofty wood. | DRYDEN. 


ASTORAL poetry not only amuſes the 
fancy the moſt delightfully, but is likewiſe 

more indebted to it than any other ſort whatſoever. 
It tranſports us into a kind of Fairy-land, where 
our ears are ſoothed with the melody of birds, bleat- 
ing focks, and purling ftreams ; our eyes enchant- 
ed with flowery meadows and ſpringing greens ; we 
are laid under cool ſhades, and entertained with all 
the ſweets and freſhneſs of nature. Tt is a dream, 


it 
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it is a viſion, . which we wiſh may be real and we be- 
lieve that it is true. | | | 


Mrs. Cornelia Lixard's head was ſo far turned 


with theſe imaginations, when we were laſt in the 
country, that ſhe loſt her reſt by liſtening to nightin- 
_ ; ſhe kept a pair of turtles m_ in her cham- 

r, and had a tame lamb running after her up and 


down the houſe. I uſed all gentle methods to bring 


her to herſelf; as having had a deſign heretofore o 
turning ſhepherd myſelf, when I read Virgil or The- 


ocritus at Oxford. But as my age and experience 


have armed me againſt any temptation to the paſto- 
ral life, I can now with the greater ſafety conſider 


it; and ſhall lay down ſuch rules, as thoſe of my 


readers, who have the aforeſaid deſign, * to ob- 

ſerve, if they would follow the ſteps of the ſhep- 

herds and ſhepherdeſſes of ancient times. 
In order to form a right judgment of Paſtoral 


poetry, it will be neceſſary to caſt back our eyes on 


the firſt ages of the world. For ſince that way of 


life is not now in. being, we muſt inquire into the 
manner of it when it actually did exiſt. Before man- 


kind was formed into large ſocieties, or cities were 
built, and commerce eſtabliſhed, the wealth of the 


world conſiſted chiefly in flocks and herds. The 
tending of theſe, we find to have been the employ» 


ment of the firſt princes, whoſe ſubjects were ſheep 


and oxen, and their dominions the adjoining vales. 


As they lived in great affluence and eàſe, we may 
preſume that they enjoyed ſuch pleaſures as that con- 
dition afforded, free and uninterrupted. 'Their man- 
ner of life gave them vigour of body, and ſerenity 


of mind. e abundance they were poſſeſſed of, ſe- 
cured them from avarice, ambition, or envy ; they 


could ſcarce have any anxieties or contentions, where 


every one had more than he could tell what to do 
with. Love indeed might occaſion ſome rivalſhips 
amongſt them, becauſe many lovers fix upon one ob- 

| N ject, 
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je, for the loſs of which they will be ſatisfied with 
no compenſation. Otherwiſe, it was a ftate of eaſe, 
innocence, and contentment ; where plenty begot 
pleaſure, and pleaſure begot inging, and ſinging ay 
got poetry, and poetry 45 eaſure again. 
us happy was the firſt race of men, but rude 
withal and uncultivated. For before they eould make 
any conſiderable progreſs in arts and ſciences, the 
tranquillity of the rural life was deſtroyed by tur- 
bulent and ambitious ſpirits ; who, having built ci- 
ties, raiſed armies, and ſtudied policies of ſtate, made 
vaſſals of the defenceleſs ſhepherds, and rendered that 
which was before eaſy and unreſtrained, a mean, la- 
borious, miſerable condition... Hence, if we con- 
fider the paſtoral period before learning, we ſhall find 
it unpoliſhed ; if after, we ſhall find it unpleaſant. 
The uſe that I would make of this ſhort review of 
the country life ſhall be this :—An author that would 
amuſe himſelf by writing paſtorals, ſhould form in 
his fancy a rural ſcene of perfe& eaſe and tranquilli- 
ty, where innocence, ſimplicity, and joy abound. 
It is not enough that he writes about the country ; 
he muſt give us what is agreeable in that ſcene, and 
hide what is wretched. It is indeed commonly af- 
firmed, that truth well painted will certaivly pleaſe 
the imagination; but it is ſometimes convenient not 
to diſcover the whole truth, but that part only which 
is delightful. We muſt ſometimes ſhow only half an 
image to the fancy ; which if we diſplay in a lively 
manner, the mind is ſo dextrouſſy deluded, that it 
doth not readily perceive that the other half is con- 
cealed. Thus in writing paſtorals, let the tranquil- 
lity of that life appear full and plain, but hide the 
meanneſs of it; repreſent its {ſimplicity as clear as 
you pleaſe, but cover its mifery. I would not here- 
by be fo underſtood, as if I thought nothing that is 
irkſome or unpleaſant ſhould have a place in theſe 
writings ; I only mean, that this ſtate of life in ge 
2 nera 


hook. For theſe are likewiſe ſuc 
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neral ſhould be ſuppoſed agreeable. But as there is 


no condition exempt from anxiety, I will allow ſhep- 
herds to be afflicted with ſuch misfortunes, as the 
loſs of a favourite lamb, or a faithleſs miftreſs.. He 
may, if you pleaſe, pick a thorn out of his foot; 
or vent his grief for loſing the prize in dancing : but 
theſe 1 {mall torments, they recommend that 
ſtate which only produces ſuch trifling evils, A- 
gain, I would not ſeem ſo ſtriẽt in my notions of in- 
nocence and ſimplicity, as to deny the uſe of a little 
railing, or the liberty of _— a kid or a ſheep- 
petty enormities, 

that we muſt think the country happy where theſe 

are the greateſt tranſgreſſions. on | 
When a reader is placed in ſuch a ſcene as I have 
deſcribed, and introduced into ſuch company as I 
have choſen, he gives himſelf up to the pleaſing de- 
luſion; and fince every one doth not know how it 
comes to paſs, I will venture to tell him why he is 


pleaſed. | | 


The firſt reaſon is, becauſe all mankind love eaſe. 
Though ambition and avarice employ moſt mens 
thoug ts, they are ſuch uneaſy habits, that we do 
not indulge them out of choice, but from ſome ne- 


ceſſity, real or imaginary. We ſeek happineſs, in 


which eaſe is the principal ingredient ; and the end 
propoſed in our moſt reſtleſs purſuits, is tranquillity. 
We are therefore ſoothed and delighted with the re- 
— of it, and fancy we partake of the plea- 

ure. | 
A ſecond reaſon is, our ſecret approbation of in- 
nocence and ſimplicity. Human nature is not ſo 
much depraved, as to hinder us from reſpecting good- 
neſs in others, thou gh we ourſelves want it. 18 18 
the reaſon why we are ſo much charmed with the 
pretty prattle of children, and even the expreſſions 
of pleaſure or uneaſineſs in ſome part of the brute 
creation. 'They are without artzfice or malice ; and 
A we 
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we love truth too well to reſiſt the charms of fin. 
cerity. 

A third reaſon is, our love of the country. Health, 
tranquillity, and — objects, are the growth of 
the country; and though men, for the general 
of the world, are made to love populous cities, the 
country hath the greateſt ſhare in an uncorrupted 
heart. When we paint, deſcribe, or any way in- 
dulge our fancy, the country is the ſcene which ſup- 

plies us with the moſt lovely images. This ſtate was 
that wherein God placed Adam when in Paradiſe; 
nor could all the fanciful wits of antiquity imagine 
any thing that could adminiſter more exquiſite de- 
light in their Elyſium. 5 OE 
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| Extrema per illos- 
Fuſtitia excedens terris veſtig.a fecit. 


From hence Aſtrea took her flight, and here 


be prints of her departing ſteps appear.  Davpan. 


AVING already conveyed my reader into the 
Fairy or Paſtoral Land, and informed him 
what manner of life the inhabitants of that region 
lead; I ſhall, in this day's paper, give him Cine 
marks whereby he may diſcover whether he is impoſed 
upon by thoſe who pretend to be of that country ; 
or, in other words, what are the characteriſtics of 
a true Arcadian. 8 | | 

From the foregoing account of the Paſtoral Life, 
we may diſcover that ſimplicity is neceſſary in the 
character of ſhepherds. Their minds muſt be ſup- 
poſed ſo rude and uncultivated, that nothing but 


what 
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what is plain and unaffected can come from them. 
Nevertheleſs we are not obliged to repreſent them 
dull and ftupid, ſince fine fpirits were undoubtedly 
in the world before arts were invented to poliſh and 
adorn them. We may therefore introduce ſhepherds 
with good ſenſe, and even with wit, provided their 
manner of thinking be not too gallant or refined. 
For all men, both the rude and polite, think and con- 
ceive things the ſame way, (truth being eternally the 
ſame to all,) though they expreſs them very different- 
ly. For here lies the difference : Men, who, by long 
ſtudy and experience, have reduced their ideas to cer- 
tain claſſes, and conſider the general nature of things 
abſtracted from particulars, expreſs their thoughts 

after a more conci . — ſurpriſing manner. Thoſe 


who have little experience, or cannot abſtract, deli- 
ver their ſentiments in plain deſcriptions, by circum- 
ſtances, and thoſe obſervations which either ſtrike 
upon the ſenſes, or are the firſt motions of the mind. 
And though the former raiſes our admiration more, 
the latter gives more pleaſure, and ſoothes us more 
naturally. Thus, a courtly lover may ſay to his miſ- 
treſs, | | | 
% With thee for ever I in woods could reſt, 


© Where never human foot the ground hath preſt; 
Thou c'en from dungeons darkneſs canſt exclude, 


« And from a deſert baniſh folitude.” : 
A ſhepherd will content himſelf to ſay the ſame thin g 
more ſimply. 5 | 

« Come, Roſalind, oh! come; for without thee 

* What pleaſure can the country have for me?” | 

Again, ſince ſhepherds are not allowed to make 
deep reflections, the addreſs required is, ſo to relate 
an action, that the circumſtances put together. ſhall 
cauſe the reader to reflet. Thus, by one delicate 
circumftance, Corydon tells Alexis that he is the fin- 
eſt ſongſter of the country. | 

TR « Of 
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« Of ſeven ſmooth joints a mellow pipe 1 have, TN a 
« Which with his dying breath Damcetas gave: 

© And ſaid, This, Corydon, I leave to thee, 

«© For only thou deſerv'ſt it after me.” 


As in another paſtoral writer, after the ſame man- 


ner, a ſhepherd informs us how much his miſtreſs 


likes him. | 


& As I to cool me bath'd one ſultry day, 

« Fond Lydia lurking in the ſedges lay. 

6 The wanton laugh'd, and ſeem'd in haſte to fly, 
« Yet often ſtopp'd, and often turn'd her eye. 


If ever a reflection be pardonable in Paſtorals, it is 
where the thought is fo obvious, that it ſeems to 


come eaſily to the 


d; as in the following admi- 
rable improvement of Virgil and Theocritus. 
4 Fair is my flock, nor yet uncomely I, 
6 If liquid fountains flatter not. And why 
Should liquid fountains flatter us, yet ſhow 
The bordering flow'rs leſs beauteous than they grow?“ 


A ſecond characteriſtic of a true ſhepherd, is ſimpli- 
city of manners, or innocence. This is ſo obvious 
from what I have before advanced, that it would be 
but repetition to inſiſt long upon it. I ſhall only re- 
mind the reader, that as the paſtoral life is ſuppoſed 
to be where nature is not much depraved, ſincerity 
and truth will generally run thro? it. Some flight 
tranſ reſſions for the ſake of variety may be admitted, 
which in effect will only ſerve to ſet off the ſimpli- 
city of it in general. I cannot better illuſtrate this 
rule than by the following example of a ſwain who 
found his miſtreſs aſleep. 5 


© Once Delia ſlept on eaſy moſs reclin d, | 
«© Her lovely limbs half-bare, and rude the wind: 
I ſmooth'd her coats, and ſtole a ſilent kits; 

* Conlema m, ſhepherds, if I did amiſs.” 


A third fign of a ſwain is, that ſomethin of re | 


ligion, and even ſuperſtition, is part of his character. 


For 
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| | N 

For we find, that thoſe who have lived eaſy lives in 

the country, and contemplate the works of nature, 

live in the greateſt awe of their Author. Nor doth 

this humour prevail leſs now than of old: our pea- 1 
| 


Dan= ſants as ſincerely believe the tales of goblins and fai- 
treſs ries, as the heathens thoſe of fauns, nymphs, and 
ſatyrs. Hence we find the works of Virgil and 
Theocritus ſprinkled with left-handed ravens, blafted 
oaks, witchcrafts, evil eyes, and the like. And 1 
obſerve with great pleaſure, that our Engliſh author 
of the paſtorals I have quoted, hath practiſed this 
it is ſecret with admirable judgment. | * 
s to I will yet add another mark, which may be ob- * 
Imi- ſerved very often in the above- named poets, which is | | 
agreeable to the character of ſhepherds, and nearly | 
allied to ſuperſtition; T mean the uſe of proverbial 
ſayings. I take the common fimilitudes in Paſtoral 
to be of the proverbial order, which are ſo frequent. 
that it 1s needleſs, and would be tireſome to quote 
them. I ſhall only take notice upon this head, that 
3 it is a nice piece of art to raiſe a proverb above the 
be vulgar ſtyle, and ſtill keep it eafy and unaffected. 
Thus the old wiſh, „God reſt his ſoul,” is ſinely 
oe q turned. 5 | | 


rity | * Then gentle Sidney liv'd, the ſhepherd's friend; 


ght 15 Eternal bleſſings on his ſhade attend. 
ted, 1 3 1 
* ; No 24. WeEDNEsDaY, APRIL 8. 
vho | : Fat 
Dicenda tacendague calles? Pxxs. Sat. 4. v. S. 

Doſt thou, ſo young, 

ö Know when to ſpeak, and when to hold thy tongue 

| | | ; DRYDEN. 
| N | | I es | 
— I [Ack Lizarn was about fifteen when he was firſt 
5 entered in the univerſity, and being a youth of a 
he great deal of fire, and a more than ordinary applica- 


tion 


— . —— 
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tion to his ſtudies, it gave his converſation a very 

rticular turn. He had but too much ſpirit to hold 
Ris tongue in company; but at the ſame time, ſo little 
acquaintance with the world, that he did not know 
how to talk like other people. 

After a year and an half's ſtay at the univerſity, he 
came down * to paſs away a month or two 
in the country. e firſt night after his arrival, as 
we were at ſupper, we were all of us very much im- 
proved by Jack's table-talk. He told us, upon the 
appearance of a diſh of wild-fool, that, according to 
the opinion of ſome natural philoſophers, they might 
be lately come from the moon. Upon which the 
Sparkler 1 out into a laugh, he inſulted her 
with ſeveral queſtions relating to the bigneſs and di- 
ſtance of the moon and ſtars; and after every inter- 
rogatory, would be winking upon me, and ſmiling 
at his ſiſter's ignorance. Jack gained his point; for 
the mother was pleaſed, and all the ſervants ftared at 
the learning of their young maſter. Jack was ſo en- 
couraged at this ſucceſs, t, for the firſt week, he 
dealt wholly in paradoxes. It was a common jeſt 
with him to pinch one of his ſiſter's lap-dogs, and 
_ afterwards prove he could not feel it. When the 

irls were ſorting a ſet of knots, he would demon- 
2 to them that all the ribbons were of the ſame 
colour; or rather, ſays Jack, of no colour at all. My 
Lady Lizard herſelf, though ſhe was not a little plea- 
ſed with her ſon's improvements, was one day almoſt 
angry with him; for having accidentally burnt her 
fingers, as ſhe was lighting the lamp for her tea-pot, 
in the midſt of her anguiſh, Jack laid hold of the 
opportunity to inſtru her that there was no ſuch 
thing as heat in fire. In ſhort, no day paſſed oyer 
our * in which Jack did not imagine he made 
the whole family wiſer than they were before. 

That part of his converſation which gave me the 
moſt pain, was what paſſed among thoſe country gen- 

5 | | | tlemen 


1 


© 
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tlemen that came to viſit us. On ſuch oceaſions Jack 
uſually took upon him to be the mouth of the com- 
pany ; and thinking himſelf obliged to be very merry, 
would entertain us with a great many odd ſayings and 
abſurdities of their college-cook. I found this fellow 
had made a very ſtrong impreſſion upon Jack's imagi- 
nation; which he never conſidered was not the caſe 
of the reſt of the company, till, after many repeat- 
ed trials, he found that his ſtories ſeldom made any 
body laugh but himſelf. SS Eo ies 

I all this while looked upon Jack as a young tree 
ſhooting out into bloſſoms before its time; the redun- 
dancy of which, though it was a little unſeaſonable 
ſeemed to foretel an uncommon fruitfulneſs. 

In order to wear out the vein of pedantry whic 
ran through his converſation, I took him out with 
me one evening, and firſt of all infinuated to him this 


rule, which I had myſelf learned from a very great 


author, „To think with the wiſe, but talk with the 
« yulgar.” Jack's good ſenſe ſoon made him reflect 
that he had often expoſed himſelf to the laughter of the 
ignorant, by a contrary behaviour; upon which he told 
me, that he would take care for the future to keep his 


-- notions to himſelf, and converſe in the common re- 


ceived ſentiments of mankind. He at the ſame time 
deſired me to give him any other rules of converſation 
which I thought might be for his improvement. I told 
him I would think of it; and accordingly, as I have a 
particular affection for the young man, I gave him, 
next morning, the following rules, in writing, which 
may, perhaps, have contributed to make him the a- 
greeable man he now is. ho | 
The faculty of interchanging our thoughts with 
one another, or what we expreſs by the word conr?r- 
ation, has always been repreſented by moral writers 


as one of. the nobleſt privileges of reaſon, and which 
more particularly ſets mankind above the brute part 
of the creation. CCC | 


K a Though 
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Though nothing ſo much gains upon the affections 


as this extempore eloquence, which we have conſtant- 
ly occaſion for, and are obliged to practiſe every day, 
we very rarely meet with any who excel in it. 

The converſation of moſt men is diſagreeable, not 
ſo much for want of wit and learning, as of good- 
breeding and diſcretion. 3 

If you reſolve to pleaſe, never ſpeak to gratify any 
particular vanity or paſſion of your own, bf always 
with a deſign either to divert or inform the company. 
A man who only aims at one of theſe, is always eaſy 
in his diſcourſe. He is never out of humour at being 
interrupted, becauſe he conſiders, that thoſe who hear 
him are the beſt judges, whether what he was ſaying 
could either divert or inform them. 5 

A modeſt perſon ſeldom fails to gain the good - will 
of thoſe he converſes with; becauſe no body envies a 
man who does not appear to be pleaſed with himſelf. 

We ſhould talk extremely little of ourſelves. In- 
deed, what can we ſay? it would be as imprudent to 
diſcover our faults, as ridiculous to count over our 
fancied virtues. Our private and domeſtic affairs are 
no leſs improper to be introduced in converſation, 
| What does it concern the company how many horſes 
you keep in your ſtables? or whether your ſervant is 
moſt knave or fool? | | | 
A man may equally affront the company he is in, 
dy engroſſing all the talk, or obſerving a contemptu · 
ous ſilence. | 5 Sen 

Before you tell a ſtory, it may be generally not a- 
miſs to draw a ſhort character, and give the company 
a true idea of the principal perſons concerned in it: |} 
the beauty of moſt things conſiſting not ſo much in 
their being ſaid or done, as in their; being ſaid or done | 
by ſuch a particular perſon, or on ſuch a particular 
occaſion. 1 | 

Notwithſtanding all the advantages of youth, few 
young people pleaſe in converſation ; the reaſon * 

at 
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that want of experience makes them poſitive, and what 
they ſay is rather with a deſign to pleaſe themſelves, 


than any one elſe. | 
It is certain that age itſelf ſhall make many things 


paſs well enough, which would have been laughed at 


in the mouth of one much yrs: ne | 
Nothing, however, is more inſupportable to men of 


ſenſe, than an empty formal man who ſpeaks in pro- 


verbs, and decides all controverſies with a ſhort ſen- 
tence. This piece of ſtupidity is the more inſuffer- 
able, as it puts on the air of wiſdom. 

A prudent man will avoid talking much of any par- 
ticular ſcience, for which he is remarkably famous. 


There is not, methinks, an handſomer thing ſaid of 


Mr. Cowley, in his whole life, than that none but his. 


intimate friends ever diſcovered he was a great poet 


by his diſcourſe: befides the deceney of thus rule, it 


is certainly founded in policy. A man who 


talks of any thing he is already famous for, bas little 
to get, but a great deal to loſe. I * 2 add, that 


he who is ſometimes filent on a ſubject where every 


one is ſatisfied he could ſpeak well, will often be 


thought no leſs knowing in other matters, where per- 
haps he is wholly ignorant. 85 
Women are frightened at the name of argument, 
and are ſooner convinced by an happy turn, or witty 
expreſſion, than by demonftration. , 8 
Whenever you commend, add your reaſons for doing 
fo; it is this which diſtinguiſhes the approbation of a. 


man of ſenſe from the flattery of ſycophants, and ad- 


miration of fools. 


Raillery is no longer agreeable than while the 


whole company is pleaſed with it. F would leaft of 


all be underſtood to except the perſon rallied. ( 


Though good humour, ſenſe and diſcretion can ſel- 


dom fail to make a man agreeable, it may be no ill 
policy ſometimes to prepare yourſelf in a particular 
manner for converſation, by looking a little further 
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than your neighbours into whatever is become a reign- 
ing ſubject. If our armies are beſieging a place of 
importance abroad, or our houſe of commons debat- 
ing a bill of conſequence at home, you can hardly 
fal of being heard with pleaſure, if you have nicely 
informed yourſelf of the ſtrength, ſituation, and hiſ- 
tory of the firſt, or of the . for and againſt the 
latter. It will have the ſame effect if when any ſingle 
perſon begins to make a noiſe in the world, you can 
learn ſome of the ſmalleſt incidents in his life or con- 
verſation, which, though they are too fine for the ob- 
ſervation of the vulgar, give more ſatisfaction to men 
of ſenſe, (as they are the beſt openings to a real cha- 

racter) than the recital of his moſt glaring actions. 


I know but one ill conſequence to be feared from this 


method, namely, that coming full charged into com-- 


pany, you ſhould reſolve to unload, whether an hand-. 


ſome opportunity offers itſelf or no. 5 
Though the aſking of queſtions may plead for itſelf 
the ſpecious names of modeſty, and a deſire of infor- 
mation, it affords little pleaſure to the reſt of the com- 
pany, who are not troubled with the ſame doubts; 
beſides. which, he who-aſks a queſtion would do well 
to conſider that he lies wholly at the mercy of ano- 
ther, before he receives an anſwer. 


Nothing is more filly than the pleaſure ſome peo- 


ple take in what they call « ſpeaking their minds.” 
A man: of this make will ſay a rude thing for the 
mere pleaſure of ſaying it, when an oppaſite behavi- 
our, full as innocent, might have preſerved his friend, 

or made his fortune. | „„ | 
It is not impoſſible for a man to form» to himſelf as 
exquiſite a pleaſure in complying with the humour 
and ſentiments of others, as of bringing others over: 
to his own; ſince it is the certain ſign. of a ſuperior 
genius, that can take and become whatever dreſs it 
pleaſes. | ” | 
1 fhall only add, that beſides what I have here Len 
| | 8 ere 


4 
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there is ſomething which can never be learned but in 
the company of. the polite. The virtues of men are 
catching as well as their vices; and your own obſer- 
vations, added to theſe, will ſoon diſcover what it 1s 
that commands attention in one man, and makes you 


tired and diſpleaſed with the diſcourſe of another. 
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nis tam Lucili fautor inept? eft, 8 
Ut non hoc fat eatur.— Hon. Sat. 10. J. 1. v. 2. 


What friend of his * 


| 80 blindly partial, to deny me this ?. CREECH.. 


Tx revailing humour of crying up authors 
8 _ in the days of > forefathers, 
and of paſſing ſlightly over the merit of our contem- 
poraries, is a grievance, that men of a free and un- 
prejudiced thought have complained of through all 
ages in their writings. 4 

I went home laſt night full of theſe refleQions from 
a coffee-houſe, where a great many excellent writings: 
were arraigned, and as many very indifferent ones ap- 
plauded, more (as it ſeemed to me) upon the account 
of their date, than upon any intrinſic value or de- 
merit. The converſation ended with great encomiums: 
_ my Lord Verulam's Hiſtory of Henry the VIIth. 

e company were unanimous in their approbation of 
it. I was too well acquainted with the traditional 
vogue of that book throughout the whole nation, to 
venture my thoughts upon it. Neither would I now 
offer my judgment upon that work to the public, (ſo 
great a veneration have I for the memory of a man 


_ whoſe writings are the glory of our nation) but that 


the authority of ſo leading a name may perpetuate a a 


f the port Lucius, 
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vicious taſte amongſt us, and betray future hiſtorians 
to copy after a model which I cannot help thinking 
far from complete. 

As to the fidelity of the Hiſtory, I have nothin 


to ſay; to examine it impartially in that view, woul 


require much pains and leiſure: but as to the com- 
poſition of it, and ſometimes the choice of matter, 1 
am apt to believe it will appear a little faulty to an 
umnprejudiced reader. A complete Hiſtorian ſhould 
de endowed with the eſſential qualifications of a great 
His ſtyle muſt be majeſtic and grave, as well 

as ſimple and unaffeted; his narration ſhould be ani- 
mated, ſhort and clear, and ſo as even to outrun the 
impatience of the reader, if poſſible. This can only 
be done by being very ſparing and choice in words, 
by retrenching all cold and ſuperfluous circumſtances 
in an action, and by dwelling upon ſuch alone as are 
material, and fit to delight or inſtruct a ſerious mind, 
This is what we find in the great models of antiqui- 
ty, and in a more particular manner in Livy, whom 
it is impoſſible to read without the warmeſt emotions. 
But my Lord Verulam, on the contrary, is ever in 
the tedious ſtyle of declaimers, uſing two words for 


one; ever endeavouring to be witty, and as fond of 


out-of-the-way ſimiles as ſome of our old | wp 
ers. He abounds in low phraſes, beneath the dignity 


of Hiſtory, and often condeſcends to little conceits 


and quibbles. His political reflections are frequently 
falſe, almoſt every where trivial and puerile. His 
whole manner of turning his thoughts is full of af- 
fectation and pedantry; and there appears through- 
out his whole work more the air of a recluſe ſcholar, 
than of a man verſed in the world. 


After __ free a cenſure upon a book, which, | 
years and upwards, has met with | 


for theſe hun 
the moſt univerſal approbation, I am obliged, in my 
own defence, to tranſcribe ſome of the many paſſages 
1 formerly collected for the uſe of my firſt charge, 
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Sir Marmaduke Lizard. It would be endleſs, ſhould 
] point out the frequent tautologies and cireumlocu- 
tions that occur 1n every page, which do, as it were, 
rarify inſtead of condenſing his thoughts and matter. 
It was, in all probability, his application ta the law 
that gave him a habit of being ſo wordy ; of which 

I aft put down two or three examples. 

« 'That all records, wherein there was any memo 

or mention of the king's attainder, ſhould be de- 
'« faced, cancelled, and taken off the file Divers ſe- 
« cret and nimble ſcouts and ſpies, Cc. to learn, 
« ſearch, and diſcover all the circumſtances and par- 
« ticulars—— to aſſail, ſap, and work into the con- 
« ſtancy of Sir Robert Clifford,” 

I leave the following pafſages to every one's con- 
ſideration, without making any further remarks upon 
them. 3 | 

Fe ſhould be well enough able to ſcatter the Iriſh , 
« as a flight of birds, and rattle away this ſwarm of 
© bees with their king. The rebels took their way 
© towards York, Cc. but their ſnow-ball did not ga- 
« ther as it went. So that (in a kind of mattacina 
© of human fortune) he turned a broach that had 
s worn a crown; whereas fortune commonly doth not 
bring in a comedy or farce after a tragedy The 
queen was crowned, Oc. about two years after the 
marriage, like an old chriſtening that had ſtaid long 
« for rs Deſirous to trouble the waters in 
Italy, that he might fiſh the better, caſting the net 
not out of St. Peter's, but out of Borgia's Bark 
And, therefore, upon the firſt grain of incenſe that 
vas ſacrificed upon the altar 3 at Bulloigne, 
Perkin was ſmoked away — This was the end of this 
little cockatrice of a king, that was able to deſtroy 
4 thoſe that did not cloy him firſt It was obſerved 
that the great tempeſt, which drove Philip into 
* England, blew down the Golden Eagle from the 
5 ſpire of St. Pauls; and in the fall, it fell "_ 
| „ 


1 
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< fign of the Black Eagle, which was in Paul's church. 

© yard, in the place where the ſchool-houſe now ſtand. 

© eth, and battered it, and broke it down: which was 

* a ſtrange ſtooping of a hawk upon a fowl. — The 

* king began to find where his ſhoe did wring him— 

© In whoſe boſom or budget moſt of Perkin's ſecrets 

« were laid up One might know afar off where the ow] 

« was, by the flight of birds Bold men, and careleſs 

of fame, and that took toll of their maſter's griſt— 

« Empſon and Dudley would have cut another chop 
© out of him—Peter Hialas, ſome call him Elias; 

© ſurely he was the forerunner of, &c.— Lionel, bi- 
© ſhop of Concordia, was ſent as nuncio, &c. but 
© notwithſtanding he had a good ominous name to 
have made a peace, nothing followed — Taxing him 
« for a great taxer of his people Not by procla- 
« mations, but by court-fames, which commonly print 
better than printed proclamations Sir Edward 
« Poynings was enforced to make a wild chace upon 
the Wild Iriſh—In ſparing of blood by the bleed- 
ing of ſo much treaſure—And although his own 
c ont: had both ſteel and parchment more than the 
other; that is to ſay, a conqueſt in the field, and 
an act of parhament——That Pope knowing that 
King Henry VI. was reputed in the world abroad 
© but for a ſimple man, was afraid it would but di- 
« miniſh the eftimation of that kind of honour, if 
© there were not a diſtance kept between innocents 
and faints.” | | 

Not to trouble my reader with any more inſtances 
of the like nature, I muſt obſerve, that the whole 
work is il|-conduCted, and the ſtory of Perkin War- 
beck (which ſhould have been only like an epiſode in 
a poem) is ſpun out to near a third part of the book. 
The character of Henry VII. at the end, is rather 
an abſtract of his hiſtory than a character. It is te- 
dious, and diverſified into ſo many particulars as con- 
found the reſemblance, and make it almoſt impoſſible 
| | for 
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for the reader to form any diſtin& idea of the perſon. 
It is not thus the ancients drew their characters; but 
in a few juſt and bold r you the diſtinguiſh- 
ing features of the mind (if I may be allowed the 
metaphor) in ſo diſtinct a manner, and in ſo ſtrong a 
light, that you grew intimate with your man imme- 
diately, and knew him from an hundred. 

in favour of my 


No 26. 


After all, it muſt be conſidered, in 
Lord Verulam, that he lived in an age wherein chaſte 
and corre& writing was not in faſhion, and when pe- 
dantry was the mode even at court : ſo that it is no 
wonder if the prevalent humour of the times bore 
down his genius, though ſuperior in force, perhaps, 
to any of our countrymen, that have either gone be- 
fore or ſucceeded him. 1 | 


8 8 — 
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„ 


Non ego illam mibi dotem eſſe puto, que dos dicitur; 
Sed pudicitiam, & pudorem, & ſedatam cupidinem. - 
LAUT. 


A woman's true dowry, in my opinion, is virtue, modeſty, and 


deſires reſtrained ; not that which is uſually fo called. 


\ N healthy old fellow that is not a fool, is the 
. happieſt creature living. It is at that time 


of life only men enjoy their faculties with pleaſure 
It is then we have nothing to ma- 


and ſatis faction. 
nage, as the phraſe is; we ſpeak the downright truth, 


and whether the reſt of the world will give us the 

5 of them, 

I ſhall be very free with the 

women from this one conſideration ; and having no- 
* * defire of them, ſhall treat them as they 

in nature, and as they are adorned with virtue, 

and not as they are pleaſed to form and diſguiſe _ 

d | | elves. 


privilege or not, we have ſo little to a 
that we can take it. 


ſtan 


; 
| 
| 
8 
1 
K 
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A 
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and and at the meaneſt artificer's, and the word is, 


_ carded for Lady. And as there is now never a wo- 


without offence to the Lavies. What puts me in 
this prefent difpoſition to tell them their own, is, that 


_ Miſerable wretches who languiſh in the Lock-hoſpital. 


fellow, and ſay I do not underſtand the world. It is 
not, it ſeems, within the rules of good-breeding to 


| ſhillings out of her huſh-money, to expiate her guilt 


man, 1n the abſence of her huſband, three 
on of great ſenſe, the girl does not know but that 
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ſelves. A ſet of fops, from one generation to ano. 
ther, has made ſnch a pother with “ bright eyes, 
« the fair ſex, the charms, the air,” and ſomething 
ſo incapable to be expreſſed but with a figh, that 
the creatures have utterly gone out of their very 
being, and there are no women in all the world. If 
they are not nymphs, ſhepherdeſſes, graces, or * 
deſſes, they are to a woman all of them Txz LA 
Dies. Get to a chriſtening at any alley in the town, 


« Well, who takes care of the ladies?“ I have 
taken notice that ever fince the word Forfooth was 
bamſhed for Madam, the word Woman has been dif- 


man in England, I hope I may talk of Women 


in the holy week I very civilly defired all delinquents 
in point of chaſtity to make ſome atonement for 
their freedoms, by — a charity upon the 


But I hear of very little done in that matter ; and 
I am informed, they are pleaſed, inſtead of taking 
notice of my Precaution, to call me an ill-bred old 


tax the vices of people of quality, and the command- 
ments were made for the vulgar. I am indeed in- 
formed, of ſome oblations ſent into the houſe, but 
they are all come from the ſervants of criminals of 
condition. A poor chamber-maid has ſent in ten 


of _ in her miſtreſs's ſecret : but ſays, ſhe dare 

not aſk her Ladyſhip for any thing; for the is not to 

ſuppoſe, that ſhe is locked up with a young gentle» | 
0 


urs to- 


— for any harm; but as my Lady is a per- 
they 
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they were reading ſome uu book to r; but 

becauſe ſhe fears it may be otherwiſe, ſhe has ſent 

her ten ſhillings for the guilt of concealing it. We 

have a thimble from a country girl that owns ſhe 

has had dreams of a fine gentleman who comes to 

their houſe, who gave her half-a-crown, and bid 

her have a care of the men in this town; but ſhe 

thinks he does not mean what he ſays, and ſends 

the thimble, becauſe ſhe does not hate him as the 
ought. The ten ſhillings, this thimble, and an oc- 
camy-ſpoon from ſome other unknown poor finner, 

are all the atonement which is made for the body of 
ſin in London and Weſtminſter. I have computed 
chat there is one in every three hundred who is not 
chaſte ; and if that be a modeſt computation, how 
great a number are thoſe who make no account of 
my admonition. It might be expected one or two 
of the two hundred 5 ninety-nine honeſt, might, 
out of mere charity and compaſſion to iniquity, as 
it is a misfortune, have done ſomething upon ſo good 
a time as that wherein they were ſolicited. But Ma- | 
jor Crabtree, a ſour pot-companion of mine, ſays, 
the two hundred ninety and nine are one way or 0- 
ther as little virtuous as the three hundredth unchafte 
Woman, I would ſay Lady. It is certain that we 
are infeſted with a parcel. of jilflirts, who are not ca- 
pable of being mothers of brave men ; for the infant 
partakes of the temper and diſpoſition of its mother. 
We ſee the unaceountable effects which ſudden frights 


— 


and Jongings have upon the offspring; and it is not 


to be doubted, hut the ordinary way of thinking of 
the mother has its influence upon what ſhe bears a- 
bout her nine months. Thus, from the want of care 


in this particular of chuſing wives, you ſee men, af- 

ter much care, labour, and ſtudy, ſurpriſed with pro- 

digious ſtarts of ill-nature and paſſion, that can be 

accounted for no otherwife but from hence, that it 

oy * them in W and the man was deter 
OL. 1. | | | 


maned,. 
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mined, ſurly, peeviſh, froward, ſullen, or outrage. 
ous before he ſaw the light. The laſt time I was in 
a public place I fell in 

Lizard. The young woman happens to be of quali- 
ty: her father was a gentleman of as noble a dif. 
poſition, as any I ever met with. The widow her 
mother, under whoſe wing ſhe loves to appear, and 
is proud of it, is a pattern to perſons of condition. 
Good-ſenſe, heightened and exerted with -breed- 
ing, is the parent's diſtinguiſhing character; and if 
we can get this young woman into our family, we 
ſhall think we have a much better purchaſe than o- 
thers, who, without her good qualities, may bring 
into theirs the greateſt accefſion of riches. I ſent 


Sir Harry by laſt night's poſt the following letter on 
the ſubject. | 


Dear Sir Harry, 8 D 
c 1 PO N our laſt parting, and as I had juſt 
0 mounted the little roan I am ſo fond of, you 
called me back; and when I ſtooped to you, you 
« ſqueezed me by the hand, and with alluſion to ſome 
pleaſant diſcourſe we had had a day or two before 
in the houſe, concerning the preſent mercantile way 
of contracting marriages, with a ſmile and a bluſh 
you bid me look upon ſome Women for you and 
ſend ooo they went. I did not ſee one to 
my mind till the laſt opera before Eafter. I aſſure 


you I have been as unquiet ever fince, as I wiſh 


plexion, and every thing but her age, which is 
under twenty, are very much to my ſatisfaction ; 
there 1s an ingenuous ſhame in her eyes, which is 
to the mind what the bloom of youth is to the body; 
neither implies that there are virtuous habits and 
accompliſhments already attained by the poſſeſſor, 
but they certainly ſhew an unprejudiced capacity 
towards them. As to the circumſtance of this 


young | 


ove by proxy for Sir Harry . 
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« young woman's age, I am reconciled to her want 
© of years, becauſe ſhe pretends to nothing above 
them: you do not ſee in her the odious forwardneſs 
© to I know not what, as in the aſſured countenances, 
naked boſoms, and confident glances of her co- 
« temporaries. | 
1 I will vouch for her, that you will have her 
« whole heart, if you can win it; ſhe is in no fa- 
« miliarities with the fops, her fan has never been yet 


out of her own hand, and her brother's face is the 
only man's ſhe ever looked in ſtedfaſtly. 


When I have gone thus far, and told you that 
I am very confident of her as to her virtue and e- 
ducation, I may ſpeak a little freely to you, as 


© you are a young man. There is a dignity in the 


young lady's beauty: when it ſhall become her to 


receive your friends with a good air, and affable 


* countenance ; when ſhe is to repreſent that part of 
« you, which you muſt delight in, the frank and 
« cheerful reception of your friends, her beauty will 
do as much honour to your table, as it will give 
you pleaſure in your bed. Ra 62 

It is no ſmall inſtance of felicity to have a woman, 
© from whoſe behaviour your friends are more endear- 
ed to you, and for whoſe ſake your children are as. 
much valued, as for your own. | 

It is not for me to celebrate the lovely height 
© of her forehead, the ſoft pulp of her lips, or to 
« deſcribe the amiable profile which her fine hair, 
« Cheeks and neck made to the beholders that 
night, but ſhall leave them to your own obſervati- 
on when you come to town; which you may do. 
at your leiſure, and be time enough, for there are 
many in town richer than her whom I recommend. 

$7 ĩð 75 Pa , 
your moſt obedient and moſt humble ſervant, 
* NesTorR IRoNnS1DE.” 
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Nulta putans, ſortemgue animo miſerat us iniquam. | 
V1RG. /En. 6. v. 332. 


Struck with compaſſion of ſo fad a ſtate. 


1 compaſſion to thoſe gloomy mortals, who by 
their unbelief are rendered incapable of feelin 
thoſe impreſſions of joy and hope, which the cele- 
bration of the late glorious feſtival * naturally leaves 
on the mind of a Chriſtian, I ſhall in this paper 
endeavour to evince that there are grounds to expect 
à Future State, without ſuppoſing in the reader any 
faith at all, not even the belief of a deity. Let the 
_ moſt ſtedfaſt unbeliever open his eyes, and take a 
ſurvey of the ſenſible world, and then fay if there 
be not a connexion, an adjuſtment, an exact and 
conſtant order diſcoverable in all the s of it. 
Whatever be the cauſe, the thing itſelf 1s evident to 
all our faculties. Look into the animal ſyſtem, the 
paſſions, ſenſes, and locomotive powers: is not the 
like contrivance and propriety obſervable in theſe too? 
Are they not fitted to certain ends, and are they not 

by nature directed to proper objects? 

Is it poſſible then that the ſmalleſt bodies ſhould, 
by a management ſuperior to the wit of man, be diſ- 
poſed in the moſt excellent manner agreeable to their 
reſpective natures ; and yet the ſpirits or ſouls of men 
be neglected, or managed by ſuch rules as fall ſhort 
of man's underſtanding ? Shall every other paſſion 
be rightly placed by nature, and ſhall that appetite 
of immortality, natural to all mankind, be alone miſ- 
placed, or deſigned to be fruſtrated ? Shall the in- 

duſtrious 
* Fiz. Eaſter. | : 
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duſtrious application of the inferior animal powers in 
ma the meaneſt vocations, be anſwered by the ends we 
propoſe, and ſhall not the generous efforts of a virtu - 
ous mind be rewarded? In a word, ſhall the cor- 


poreal world be all order and harmony, the intellec- 
tual diſcord and confuſion ? He who is bigot enough 
to believe theſe things, muſt bid adieu to that natural 
rule, of « reaſoning from analogy :” muſt run 
counter to that maxim of common ſenſe, © That men 
5 « ought to form their judgments of things unexperi - 
«4 « eaced, from what they have experienced.” 
S If any thing looks like a recompence of. calami- 
_ tous virtue on this fide the grave, it is either an aſ- 
by ſurance that thereby we obtain the favour and pro- 
I tection of Heaven, and ſhall, whatever befals us in 


4 that applauſe and reputation, which is thought to 
2 attend virtuous actions. The former of theſe, our 
5 Free-thinkers, out of their ſingular wiſdom and be- 
1 nevolence to mankind, endeavour to eraſe from the 
| minds of men. The latter. can never be juſtly di- 
: ſtributed in this life, where ſo many ill actions are 
g reputable, and ſo many actions diſeſteemed or 
miſinterpreted; where ſubtle hypocriſy is placed in 
y the moſt engaging light, and modeſt virtue lies eon 


eealed; where the heart and the ſoul are hid from 
the eyes of men, and the eyes of men are dimmed 
and vitiated. Plato's ſenſe in relation to this point, 


crates ſpeaking after this manner. 


* which the gods have fince continued down to this 
time, that they who. had lived virtuouſly and pi- 
« ouſly upon earth, ſhould after death enjoy a life 
full of happineſs, in certain iſſands appointed for 
the habitation of the bleſſed: but that ſuch as 
© had lived wickedly, ſhould go into the receptacle 
of damned ſouls, named Tartarus, there to ſuffer 


this, in another life meet with a juſt return; or elſe 


is contained in his Gorgias, where he introduces 8o- 
It was in the reign of Saturn provided by a law, 


L 3 .- 
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the puniſhments they deſerved. But in all the reign 
© of Saturn, and in the beginning of the reign of 
«+ Jove, living Judges were appointed, by whom each 
« perſon was judged in his lifetime, in the ſame day 
on which he was to die. The conſequence of which 
was, that they often paſſed wrong judgments. 
Pluto, therefore, who preſided in Tartarus; and 
the guardians of the bleſſed iſlands, finding that 
on he other ſide many unfit perſons were Pat to 
their reſpective dominions, complained to Jove, who 
promiſed to redreſs the evil. He added, the rea- 
fon of theſe unjuſt proceedings is, that men are 
judged in the body. Hence many conceal the ble- 
miſhes and imperfections of their minds by beauty, 
birth and riches ; not to mention, that at the time 
of trial there are crowds of witneſſes to atteſt their 
having lived well. "Theſe things miſlead the judges, 
who being themſelves alſo of the number of the li- 
ving, are ſurrounded each with his own body, as 
with a veil-thrown over his mind. For the future; 
therefore, it is my intention that men do not come 
on their trial till after death, when they ſhall ap- 
pear before the judge, diſrobed of all their c 
real ornaments. The judge himſelf too, ſhall be a 
pure unveiled ſpirit, beholding the very ſoul, the 
naked ſoul of the party before him. With this 
view I have already conſtituted my ſons, Minos 
© and Rhadamanthus, judges, who are natives of 
« Afiaz and ZEachus, a native of Europe. Theſe, 
© after death, ſhall hold their court in a certain mea- 
dow, from which there are two roads, leading the 
© one to 'Tartarus, the other to the iſlands of the 
4 bleed... c x A 
From this, as from numberleſs other paſſages of 
his writings, may be ſeen Plato's opinion of a future 
ſtate. A. thing therefore in regard to us ſo eom- 
fortable, in itſelf ſo juſt and excellent, a thing ſo a- 
greeable to the analogy of nature, and ſo umverſal- 


iy 
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ty credited by all orders and ranks of men, of all 
nations and apes, what 1s it that ſhould move a. few 
men to reject? Surely there muſt be ſomething of 
prejudice in the caſe. I appeal to the ſecret thoughts 
of a Free-thinker, if he does not argue within Em- | 
ſelf after this manner : 'The ſenſes and faculties I en- 


joy at preſent are viſibly deſigned to repair, or pre- 


ſerve the body from the injuries it is liable to in its 


preſent circumſtances. But in an eternal ſtate, where 


no decays are to be repaired, no outward injuries to 
be fenced againſt, where there are no fleſh and bones, 
nerves or blood-veſlels, there will certainly be none 
of the ſenſes : and that there ſhould. be a ſtate of life 


without the ſenſes is inconceivable. 


But as this manner of reaſoning proceeds from a 
poverty of imagination, and narrowneſs of ſoul in thoſe 
that uſe it, I ſhall endeavour to remedy thoſe defects, 
and open their views, by laying before them a caſe 
which, being naturally poſſible, may perhaps recon- 
eile them to the belief of what is ſupernaturally re- 
vealed. 

Let us ſuppoſe a perſon blind and deaf from his 
birth,” who being grown to man's eſtate, is by the 


dead palſy, or ſome other cauſe, deprived of his-feel- 


ing; taſting, and ſmelling, and at the ſame time has 


the oy ee of his hearing removed, and the film 
0 


taken from his eyes. What the five ſenſes are to us, 
that the touch, taſte and ſmell were to him. And 
any other ways of perception of a more refined and 
extenſive nature were to him as inconceivable, as to 
us thoſe are which will one day be adapted to per- 
ceive thoſe things which eye hath not ſeen, nor 


„ ear heard, neither hath it entered into the heart 
« of man to: conceive.” And it would be juſt as 
reaſonable in him to conclude, that the loſs of thoſe 
three ſenſes could not poſſibly be ſucceeded by any 
new inlets of perception, as in a modern Free-think- 
er to imagine there can be no ſtate of life and per- 
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ception without the ſenſes he enjoys at preſent. Let 
us further ſuppoſe the ſame perſon's eyes, at their 
firſt opening, to be ſtruck with a great variety of the 
moſt gay and pleaſing objects, and his ears with a 
melodious concert of vocal and inftrumental muſic : 
behold him amazed, raviſhed, tranſported ; and you 
have ſome diſtant repreſentation, ſome faint and 
limmering idea of the ecſtatic tate of the ſoul in 
that 4261 in which ſhe emerges from this ſepulchre 
of fleſh into life and immortality. 5 


N. B. It has been obſerved by the Chriſtians, 
* that a certain ingenious —_— who has pu- 
e bliſhed many exemplary jeſts for the uſe of per- 

« ſons in the article o dad; was very much out of 
* humour, in a late fit of 'Gekneſs,” till he was in a 


« fair way of recovery.” e 
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Ast parentum pejor avis tulit 
Nos nequiores, mox daturos = 
Progeniem vit ioſiorem. Hon. Od. 6. I. J. v. 46. 
And we than ours ; next age will ſee 5 
A race more profligate than we. RoScoOMMON.. 


> HEOCRITUS, Bion and Moſchus, are the 
moſt famous amongft the Greek writers. of 

orals, The two latter of theſe are judged to be 
ſhoft of Theocritus, whom 1 ſhall your of more 
largely, becauſe he rivals the greateſt of all poets, 
Virgil himſelf. He hath the advantage confeſſedly 
of Latin, in coming before him, and writing in 
3 tongue more proper Br paſtoral. The foftnels of 
the Doric dialect, which this poet is ſaid to have im- 


proved beyond any who came before him, is what the 
| | ancient 
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ancient Roman writers owned their language could 
not approach. But beſides this beauty, he ſeems to 
me to have had a ſou] more ſoftly and tenderly incli- 
ned to this way of writing than Virgil, whoſe ge- 
nius led him naturally to ſublimity. It is true that 
the great -Roman, by the niceneſs of his judg- 
ment, and great command of himſelf, has acquitted 
himſelf dexterouſly this way. But a penetrating judge 
will find there the feeds of that fire which burned 
afterwards ſo bright in the Georgics, and blazed out 
in the ÆEneid. f muſt not, however, diſſemble, that 
theſe bold ſtrokes appear chiefly in thoſe eclogues of 
Virgil, which ought not to be numbered amongſt his 
paſtorals ; which are indeed generally thought to be 
all of the paſtoral kind ; but by the beſt judges are 
only called his ſele&t poems, as the word eclogue 
originally means. 5 
Thoſe who will take the pains to conſult Scali- 
8 compariſon of theſe two poets, will find that 
eocritus hath outdone him in thoſe very paſſa 
which the critic hath produced in honour of Vir- 
il. There is, in ſhort, more innocence, ſimplicity, 
and whatever elfe hath been laid down as the diſtin- 
iſhing marks of paſtoral, in the Greek than the 
12 and all arguments from the exactneſa, 
propriety, conciſeneſs and nobleneſs of Virgil, may 
very well be turned againſt him. There is indeed 
ſometimes a groſſneſs and clowniſhnefs in Theocritus, 
which Virgil, who borrowed his preateſt beauties 
from him, hath avoided. I will however add, that 
Virgil, out of the excellence of genius only, hath 
come ſhort of Theocritus ; and had poſſibly excelled 
him, if in greater ſubjects he had not been born to 
excel all mankind. | 
The Italians were the firſt, amongſt the moderns, 
that fell into paſtoral writing. It is obſerved, that 
the people of that nation are very profound and 


abſtruſe in their poetry as well as politics; fond of 
1 5 4 ſiurpriſing 


A 
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ſurpriſing conceits and far- fetched imaginations, and 
labour Fiefty to ſay what was never ſaid before. 
From perſons of this character, how can we expect 
that air of ſimplicity and truth, which hath been pro- 
ved ſo eſſential to ſnepherds? There are two proven 
plays in this [anguage, which they boaſt of as the 
moſt elegant performances in poetry that the later 
ages have produced; the Aminta of Taſſo, and 
Guarini's Paſtor Fido. In theſe the names of the 
perſons are indeed paſtoral, and the Sylvan gods, the 
Dryads, and the Satyrs appointed with the equi- 
page of antiquity ; but neither the language, ſenti- 
ments, paſſions or deſigns, like thoſe of the pretty 
triflers in Virgil and Theocritus. I ſhall produce an 
example out of each, which are commonly taken. no- 
tice of, as patterns of the Italian way of thinking 
in paſtoral. Sylvia in Taſſo's poem enters adorned 
with a garland of flowers, and views herſelf in a 
fountain with ſuch ſelf-admiration, that ſhe breaks 
out into a ſpeech to the flowers on her head, and tells 
them, She doth not wear them to adorn herſelf, 
% but to make them aſhamed.” In the Paſtor Fido, 
a ſhepherdeſs reaſons after an abſtruſe philoſophical 
manner about the violence of love, and expoſtulates 
with the gods, for making laws ſo rigorous to re- 


« ftrain us, and at the ſame time iving us invinci- 


ble defires.” Whoever can bear theſe, may be aſ- 
ſured he hath no taſte for paſtoral. 


When am ſpeaking of the Italians, it would be 


| _unpardonable to paſs by Sannazarius. He hath chan- 


the ſcene in this kind of poetry from woods and 

. lawns, to the barren beach and boundleſs ocean: in- 
troduces ſea-calves in the room of kids and lambs, 
ſea-mews for the lark and the linnet, and preſents 
his miſtreſs with oyſters inſtead of fruits and flowers. 
How good ſoever his ſtyle and thoughts may be; 
yet who can pardon him for his arbitrary change of 
the ſweet manners and pleaſing objects of the coun- 


try, 
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try, for what in their own nature are uneomfortable 
and dreadful? I think he hath few or no followers, 


or if any, ſuch as knew little of his beauties, and 


only copied his faults, and ſo are loſt and forgotten. 
The French are ſo far from thinking abſtruſely, 
that they often ſeem not to think at all. It is all a 


run of numbers, common-place deſcriptions of woods, 


floods, groves, loves, &c. Thoſe who write the 


moſt accurately, fall into the manner of their country; 


which is gallantry. I cannot better illuſtrate what I 
would ſay of the French, than by the dreſs in which 
they make their ſhepherds appear in their paſtoral 
interludes upon the ſtage, as I find it deſcribed by a 
celebrated author. The ſhepherds,” ſaith he, are 
© all embroidered, and acquit themſelves in a ball 
better than our Engliſh dancing-maſters. I have 


« ſeen a couple of rivers appear in red ſtockings ; 


and Alpheus inſtead of having his head covered 
* with ſedges and bulruſhes, making love in a fair 
« full-bottomed periwig and a plume of feathers ; 
© but with a voice ſo full of ſhakes and quavers, that 
© I ſhould have thought the murmurs of a country 
< brook the much more agreeable muſic. 
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Ride fi ſapis. 


MART. Epig. 41. I. 2. v. 1. 
Laugh, if you're wiſe. 


1 order to look into any perſon's temper, I gene- 
IL rally make my firſt obſervation upon his laugh, 
whether he is eaſily moved, and what are the paſſages 
which throw him into that agreeable kind of con- 
vulſion. People are never ſo much unguarded, as 
when they are pleaſed : and. laughter being a viſible 

| 1 ſymptom 
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ſymptom of ſome inward ſatisfaction, it is then, if 
ever, we may believe the face, There is, perhaps, 


no better index. to point us to the particularities of 
the mind than this, which is in itſelf one of the chief 
diſtinctions of our rationality. For, as Milton ſays, 


smiles from reaſon flow, to brutes deny d, 
« And are of love the food” | 


It may be remarked in general under this head, that 


the laugh of men of wit is for the moſt part but a 
faint conſtrained kind of half-laugh, as ſuch perſons 
are never without ſome diffidence about them; but 


that of fools is the moſt honeſt, natural, open laugh 
in the world. OE: | | 


I have often had thoughts of writing a treatiſe 
upon this faculty, wherein I would have laid down 


rules for the better regulation of it at the theatre ; 


I would have criticiſed on the laughs now in vogue, 
by which our comic writers might the better know 
how to tranſport an audience into this pleaſing af- 
fection. I had ſet apart a chapter for a diſſertation 


on the talents of ſome of our modern comedians : 
and as it was the manner of Plutarch to draw com- 


pariſons of his heroes and orators, to ſet their ac- 
tions and eloquence in a fairer light ; ſo I would 
have made the parallel of Pinkethman, Norris and 
Bullock ; and ſo far ſhown their different methods 
of raiſing mirth, that any one ſhould be able to di- 
ſtinguiſh whether the jeſt was the poet's or the actor's. 

the Play-houſe affords us the moſt occaſions of 
obſerving upon the behaviour of the face, it may be 
uſeful (for the direction of thoſe who would be cri- 
tics this way) to remark, that the virgin ladies uſu- 
ally diſpoſe themſelves in the front of the boxes, the 


young married women compoſe the ſecond row, 


while the rear is generally made up of mothers of 
long ſtanding, . maids, and contented wi- 


dows. Whoever wi his eye upon them under 
this 
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this view, during the repreſentation of a play, will 
find me ſo far in the right, that a double entendre 
ſtrikes the firſt row into an affected gravity, or care- 
leſs indolence, the ſecond will venture at a ſmile, but 
the third take the conceit entirely, and expreſs their 
mirth in a downright laugh. 18 

When I deſcend to particulars, I find the reſerved 
prude will relapſe into a ſmile at the extravagant 
freedoms of theicoquette ; the coquette in her turn 
laughs at the ftarchneſs and awkward affectation of 
the prude ; the man of letters 1s tickled with the va- 
nity and ignorance of the fop, and the fop confeſſes 
his ridicule at the unpoliteneſs of the pedant. . 

I fancy we may range the ſeveral kinds of lavgh- 
ers under the following heads: FE Ys 


The Dimplers. 
The Smilers. 

The Laughers. 

The Grinners. 

The Horſe-Laughers. 


The Dimple is practiſed to give a grace to the 
features, and is frequently made a bait to entangle 
a gazing lover. This was called by the ancients the 
Chian laugh. 

The Smile is for the moſt part confined to the fair 
ſex, and their male retinue. It expreſſes our ſatiſ- 
faction in a filent fort of approbation, doth not too 
much diſorder the ſeatures, and is practiſed by lovers 
of the moſt delicate addreſs. This tender motion of 
the phyſiognomy the ancients called the Ionic laugh. 

The laugh among us is the common Riſus of the 
ancients. n 

The Grin by writers of antiquity 1s called the 
Syncruſian; and was then, as it is at this time, made 
uſe of to difplay a beautiful ſet of teeth. 

The Hoerſe-laugh, or the Sardonic, is made uſe 
of with great ſucceſs in all kinds of diſputation. 

Vor. I. e * 
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The proficients in this kind, by a well-timed laugh, 
will baffle the moſt ſolid argument. This upon all 
occaſions ſupplies the want of reaſon ; is always re- 
ceived with great applauſe in coffee-houſe diſputes ; 
and that fide the laugh joins with, is generally ob- 
ſerved to gain the better of his antagoniſt, 

The prude hath a wonderful efteem for the Chian 
laugh or Dimple ; ſhe looks upon all the other kinds 
of laughter as exceſſes of levity ; and is never ſeen 
upon the moſt ＋ jeſts to diſorder her coun- 
tenance with the ruffle of a ſmile. Her lips are 
compoſed with a primneſs peculiar to her character; 
all her modeſty ſeems collected into her face; and ſhe 
but very rarely takes the freedom to,fink her cheek 
into a dimple. | 
The young widow is only a Chian for a time; her 
imiles are confined by decorum, and ſhe is obliged to 
make her face ſympathize with her habit ; ſhe looks 
demure by art, and by the ſtricteſt rules of decency 
is never allowed the Smile till the firſt offer or ad- 
vance towards her is over. 5 

The effeminate fop, who by the long exerciſe of 
his countenance at the glaſs, hath reduced it to an 
exact diſcipline, may claim a place in this clan. Vou 
ſee him upon any occaſion, to give ſpirit to his diſ- 
courſe, admire his own eloquence by a Dimple. 

The Ionics are thoſe Ladies that take a greater 
liberty with their features: yet even theſe may be 


ſaid to ſmother a Laugh, as the former to ſtifle a 


Smile. | 

The Beau is an Ionic out of complaiſance, and 
practiſes the Smile the better to ſympathize with the 
fair. He will ſometimes join in a laugh, to humour 
the ſpleen of a lady, or applaud a piece of wit of 
his own, but always takes care to confine his mouth 
within the rules of good- breeding; he takes the laugh 
from the ladies, but is never guilty of ſo great an in- 
decorum as to begin it. 


The 


ae 0H 
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The Ionic laugh is of univerſal uſe to men of power 
at their levees; and is eſteemed by judicious place- 
hunters, a more particular mark of diſtinction than 
the whiſper. A young gentleman of my acquain- 
tance valued himſelf upon his ſucceſs, having obtain- 
ed this favour, after the attendance of three months 
only. 5 
A judicious author, ſome years ſince, publiſhed a 
collection of ſonnets, which he very ſucceſsfully called 
« Laugh and be fat; or, Pills to purge melancholy.” 
I cannot ſufficiently admire the facetious title of theſe 
volumes, and muſt cenſure the world of ingratitude, 
while they are ſo —_—— in rewarding the jocoſe 
labours of my friend Mr. D'Urfey, who was ſo large 
a contributor to this treatiſe, and to whoſe humorous 
productions ſo many rural ſquires, in the remoteſt 
parts of this iſland, are obliged, for the dignity and 
ſtate which corpulency gives them. The ſtory of the 
ſick man's breaking an impoſthume by a ſudden fit of 
laughter, is too well known to need a recital. It is 
my opinion, that the above pills would be extremely 
proper to be taken with aſs's milk, and mightily con- 
tribute towards the renewing and reſtoring decayed 
lungs. Democritus is generally repreſented to us as 
a man of the largeſt ſize, which we may attribute to 
his frequent exerciſe of his riſible faculty. I remem- 
ber Juvenal ſays of him, 


Per petus riſu pulmonem agitare ſolebat. 
He ſhook his ſides with a perpetual laugh. 


That fort of man whom a late writer has called the 
Burr, is a great promoter of this healthful agitati- 
on, and is generally ſtocked with ſo much good-hu- 
mour, as to ſtrike in with the gaiety of converſation, 
though ſome innocent blunder of his own be the ſub- 
ject of the raillery. . . be i 

I ſhall range all old amorous dotards under the de- 
nomination of Grinners; when a young blooming 
EG M 2 — 
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wench touches their fancy, by an endeavour to recal 
youth into their cheeks, they immediately overſtrain 
- their muſcular features, and ſhrivel their countenance 
into this frightiul merriment. 

The wag is of the fame kind, and by the ſame ar- 
_ tifice labours to ſupport his impotence of wit; but he 


very frequently calls in the Horſe-laugh to his aſſiſt- 


ance. 

There are another kind of Grinners, which the 
ancients call Megarics, and ſome moderns have, not 
injudicioufly, given them the name of the Sneerers. 
* Theſe always indulge their mirth at the expence of 
their friends, and all their ridicule confiſts in unſea- 
ſonable ill-nature. I could wiſh theſe laughers would 
conſider, that, .let them do what they can, there is 
no . away their own follies, by laughing at 
other people's. 

The mirth of the tea-table is for the moſt part Me- 


garic; and in viſits, the ladies themſelves very ſeldom 
— 1 the ſacrificing a friendſhip to a * of this 


denomination. 


The coquette hath a great deal of the Megaric i in 


her; but in ſhort, ſhe is a proficient in laughter, and 
can run through the whole exerciſe of the features; 
ſhe ſubdues the formal lover with the Dimple, accoſts 
the fop with the Smile, j joins with the wit in the down- 
right Laugh; to vary the air of her countenance, fre- 

ls rallies with the Grin; and when ſhe has * 
diculed her lover quite out of his underſtanding, 
complete his misfortunes, ſtrikes him dumb wi = 
Horſe- laugh. 


The Horſe-laugh is a diſtinguiſin charaQeriftic 


of the rural hoyden, and it is obſerved to be the laſt 
ſymptom of ruſticity that forſakes her under the diſ- 

eipline of the boarding-ſchool. 

Punſters, I find, very much contribute e the 


Sardonic, and the extremes of either wit or folly 7 


8 dom fail of * this noiſy kind of applauſe. As 


the 
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the ancient phyſicians held the Sardonic laugh very 


beneficial to the lungs; I ſhould, methinks, adviſe 
all my countrymen F and hectical con- 
ſtitutions, to aſſociate with the moſt facetious pun- 
ſters of the age. Perſius hath very clegantly deſcrib- 


ed a Sardonic laugher in the following line, 


Ingeminat tremulos naſo criſpante cachinnos. Sat. 3. v. 87. 


Redoubled peals of trembling laughter burſts, 
Conrulſing every feature of the face. 


Lye is a vent of any ſudden joy that ſtrikes 
upon the mind, which, being too volatile and ſtrong, 
breaks out in this tremor of the voice. The 
make uſe of this metaphor when they would deſcribe 

Nature in her richeſt dreſs; for beauty is never ſo 


lovely as when adorned with the Smile, and converſa- 


tion never fits eaſier upon us, than when we now and 
then diſcharge ourſelves in a ſymphony of laughter 
which may not improperly be The Chorus 
« of Converſation.” | | 


— — 
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| n—_ cd Saturnia regna. VIS. Ecl. 4. v. 6. 


Roll round again. 


HE Italians and French being diſpatched, L 

come now to the Engliſh, whom I ſhall treat 

with ſuch meekneſs'as becomes a good patriot ; and 
ſhall fo far recommend this our iſland as a proper ſcene 
for paſtoral under certain regulations, as will ſatisfy 
the courteous reader that I am in the landed intereſt. 

I muſt, in the firſt place, obſerve, that our coun- 
trymen have ſo good an opinion of the ancients, and. 


DRYDEN. 
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think ſo modeſtly of themſelves, that the generality of 
paſtoral writers have either ſtolen all from the Greeks 
and Romans, or ſo ſervilely imitated: their manners 
__and cuſtoms, as makes them very ridiculous. In 


looking over ſome Engliſh paſtorals a few days ago, 


-— 


I peruled at leaſt fifty lean flocks, and reckoned up 


an hundred left-handed ravens, beſides blaſted oaks, 
withering meadows, and weeping deities. Indeed, 
moſt of the occaſional paſtorals we have, are built 
upon one and the ſame plan. A ſhepherd aſks his 
fellow, why he is ſo pale? if his favourite ſheep hath 
ſtrayed, if his pipe be broken, or Phyllis unkind? 
He anſwers, None of theſe misfortunes have befallen 
him, but one much greater, for Damon (or ſometimes 
the god Tn is dead. This immediately cauſes the 
Other to make complaints, and call upon the lofty 
pines and ſilver ſtreams to join in the lamentation. 
While he goes on, his friend interrupts him, and tells 
him that Damon lives, and ſhews him a track of light 
in the ſkies to confirm it; then invites him to cheſ- 
nuts and cheeſe. Upon this ſcheme moſt of the noble 
families in Great Britain have been comforted ; nor 
can I meet with any right honourable ſhepherd that 
doth not die and live again, after the manner of the 
aforeſaid Damon. ns | s 
Having already informed my reader wherein the 
knowledge of antiquity may be ſerviceable, I ſhall 
now direct him where he may lawfully deviate from 
the ancients, There are ſome — of an eſtabliſh- 


ed nature in paſtoral, which are eſſential to it, ſuch 


as a country fcene, innocence, ſimplicity. Others 


there are of a changeable kind, ſuch. as habits, cuſ- 
toms, and the like. The difference of the climate is 
alſo to be conſidered ; for what is proper in Arcadia, 
or even in Italy, might be very abſurd in a colder 
country. By the ſame rule the difference of the ſoil, 
of fruits and flowers, is to be obſerved. And in fo 
me a country as Britain, what occaſion is there for 
that 
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that profuſion of hyacinths and Pæſtan roſes, and 
that cornucopia of foreign fruits, whieh the Britiſh 
ſhepherds never heard of! How much more pleaſing 
is the following ſcene to an Engliſh reader! 


« This place may ſeem for ſhepherds leifure made, 
« So lovingly theſe elms unite their ſhade ; 
„ 'Th' ambitious woodbine, how it climbs to breathe 
ce Its balmy ſweets around on all beneath 
«© The ground with graſs of chearful green beſpread, 
«© Thro' which the fpringing flow'r up-rears its head. 
© Lo, here the king-cup of a golden hue, | 
% Medly'd with daiſies white, and endive blue ! 
4 Hark, how the gaudy goldfinch and the thruſh, 
* With tuneful warblings fill that bramble-buſh ! 
© In pleaſing conſort all the birds combine, 
« And tempt us in the various ſong to join.“ 


The theology of the ancient paſtoral is ſo very pret- 
ty, that it were pity entirely to change it; but I think 
that part only is to be retained which is univerſally 
known, and the reſt to be made up out of our own 
ruſtical ſuperſtition of hob-thruſhes, fairies, goblins, 
and witches. The fairies are capable of being made 
very entertaining perſons, as they are deſeribed by 
ſeveral of our poets ; and particularty by Mr. Pope. 

« About this ſpring (if ancient Tame ſay true) | 

The dapper elves their moon-light ſports purſue ; 

Their pigmy king, and little fairy queen, 

« Tn circling dances gamboP'd on the green; 

<« While tuneful ſprights a merry conſort made, 

% And airy muſic warbled through the ſhade.” 

What hath been ſaid upon the difference of climate, 
ſoil, and theology, reaches the proverbial ſayings, 


dreſs, cuſtoms and ſports of ſhepherds. The follow- 


ing examples of our paſtoral ſports are extremely 
1 


* Whilome did I, all as this poplar fair, 
Upraiſe my heedleſs head, devoid of care, 
„ *Mong ruſtic routs the chief for wanton game; 
Nor could they merry make till Lobbin came. 3 
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«© Who better ſeen than I in ſhepherds arts, 

« To pleaſe the lads, and win the laſſes hearts? 

« How deftly to mine oaten reed, ſo ſweet, | 

«© Wont they upon the green to ſhift their feet! | 

« And when the dance was done, how would they yearn 
% Some well-deviſed tale from me to learn 

« For many ſongs and tales of mirth had I, 

* To chaſe the ling'ring ſun a-down the ſky.” 


© O now! if ever, bring 

«© The laurel green, the ſmelling eglantine, 

And tender branches from the mantling vine, 
The dewy cowiſſip that in meadow gros, 
« The fountain violet, and garden roſe: 

« Your hamlet ſtrew, and every public way, 

* And conſecrate to mirth Albino's day. 

„ Myſelf will laviſh all my little ſtore, 

« And deal about the goblet flowing o'er. | 
Old Moulin there ſhall harp, young Mico ſing, 
* And Cuddy dance the round amidſt the ring, 

* And Hobbinol his antic gambols play.” 


The reaſon why ſuch changes from the ancients 


ſhould be introduced, is very obvious; namely, that 


Poetry being imitation, and that imitation being the 
beſt which deceives the moſt eaſily, it follows that 
we muſt take up the cuſtoms which are moſt familiar 
or univerſally known, fince no man can be deceived 

or delighted with the imitation of what he is igno- 
rant of | | | 

It is eaſy to be obſerved that theſe rules are drawn 
from what our countrymen Spencer and Philips have 
performed in this way. I ſhall not preſume to ſay 
any more of them, than that both have copied and 
improved the beauties of the ancients, whoſe manner 
of thinking I would above all things recommend. 

As far as our language would allow them, they have 
formed a paſtoral ſtyle according to the Doric of Theo- 

_ eritus, in which I dare not ſay they have excelled 
Virgil ; but I may be allowed, for the honour of our 

language, to ſuppoſe it more capable of that pretty 

ruſticity than the Latin. To their works I refer my 


reader 
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reader to make obſervations upon the paſtoral ſtyle; 
where he will ſooner find that ſecret, than from a fo- 
lio of criticiſms. 


— — 
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8 
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Feten poſce animum — Juv. Sat. 10. v. 357. 


Aſk of the gods content and ſtrength of mind. 


M“ Lady Lizard is never better pleaſed than 


when ſhe ſees her chiidren about her enga- 
ged in any profitable diſcourſe. I found her laſt night 
ſitting in the midſt of her daughters, and forming a 
very beautiful ſemicircle about the fire. I immedi- 
ately took my place in an elbow-chair, which 1 is al- 
ways left empty for me in one corner. 

Our converſation fell inſenſibly upon the lubject 
of happineſs, in which every one of the young la- 
dies gave her opinion, with that freedom and uncon- 
cernedneſs which they always uſe when they are in 
company only with their mother and myſelt. 

Jane declared, that ſhe thought it the great- 
eſt happineſs to be married to a man of merit, and 
placed at the head of a well regulated family. I 
could not but obſerve, that in her character of a man 
of merit, ſhe gave us a lively deſcription of Tom 


Worthy, who has long made his addrefles to her. 


The fiſters did not diſcover this at firſt, *till ſhe be- 
gan to run down fortune in a lover; and, among 

e accompliſhments of a man of merit, — 
mentioned white teeth and black eyes. 

Mrs Annabella, after having rallied her ſiſter upon 
her man of merit, talked much of conveniencies of 
life, afluence of fortune, and eaſineſs of temper, in 
one whom ſhe could pitch upon for a huſband. In 
ſhort, tho*the baggage would not ſpeak out, I age” 

| um. 
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ſum of her wiſhes was a rich fool, or a man ſo turn- 
ed to her purpoſes, that ſhe might enjoy his fortune, 
and inſult his underſtanding. | 
The romantic Cornelia was for living in a wood 
among choirs of birds, with zephyrs, echoes, and 
rivulets to make up the concert ; ſhe would not ſeem 
to include a huſband in her ſcheme, but at the ſame 
,time talked ſo paſſionately of cooing turtles, moſly 
banks, and beds of violets, that one might eaſily 
perceive ſhe was not without thoughts of a compa- 
nion in her ſolitudes. 8 5 5 
Miſs Betty placed her ſummum bonum in equi- 
pages, aſſemblies, balls an birth-nights, talked in 
raptures of Sir Edward Shallow's gilt coach, and 
my Lady Tattle's room, in which ſhe ſaw company ; 


nor would ſhe have eaſily given over, had ſhe not ob- 


ferved that her mother appeared more ſerious than 
ordinary, and by her looks ſhewed that ſhe did not 
approve ſuch a redundance of vanity and imperti- 
nence. 
My favourite, the Sparkler, with an air of inno- 
cence and modeſty, which is peculiar to her, ſaid 
that ſhe never expected ſuch a thing as happineſs, and 
that ſhe thought the moſt any one could do was to 
keep — from being uneaſy : for, as Mr. 
Ironfide has often told us, * ſhe, we ſhould en- 
deavour to be eaſy here, and happy hereaſter. At che 
ſame time ſhe begged me to acquaint them by what 
rules this eaſe of mind, or, if I would pleaſe to call 
it happineſs, is beſt attained. 
My Lady Lizard joined in the ſame requeſt with 
her youngeſt daughter, adding, with a ſerious look, 
The thing ſeemed to her of ſo great conſequence, 
that ſhe hoped I would for once forget they were all 


women, and give my real thoughts of it with the 


ſame juſtneſs I would uſe among a company of my 


own ſex, I complied with her defire, and commu- 


nicated my ſentiments to them on this ſubject, as 


near 
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near as I can remember, pretty much to the follow- 
ing purpoſe. | . | 

As nothing is more natural than for every one to 
defire to be happy, it is not to be wondered at that 
the wiſeſt men in all ages have ſpent ſo much time to 
diſcover what happineſs is, and wherein it chiefly 
conſiſts. An eminent writer, named Varro, reckdns 
up no leſs than two hundred eighty-eight different 
opinions upon this ſubje& ; and another, called Lu- 
cian, after having given us a long catalogue of the 
notions of "ag, philoſophers, endeavours to ſhew 
the abſurdity of all of them, without eſtabliſhing 
any thing of his own. 

That which ſeems to have made ſo many err in 
this caſe, is the reſolution they took to fix a man's 
happineſs to one determined point ; which I conceive 
cannot be made up, but by the concurrence of ſeve- 
ral particulars. . | . 

I ſhall readily allow Virtue the firſt place, as ſhe 
is the mother of content. It is this which calms our 
thoughts, and makes us ſurvey ourſelves with eaſe 
and pleaſure. . Naked virtue, however, is not alone 
ſufficient to make a man happy. It muſt be accom- 
panied with at leaſt a moderate proviſion for all the 
neceſſities of life, and not ruffled and diſturbed by 
bodily pains. A-fit of the ſtone was ſharp enough 
to make a ſtoic cry out, That Zeno, his maſter, 
taught him falſe, when he toid him that pain was no 
evil. 

But beſides this, Virtue is ſo far from being alone 
ſufficient to make a man happy, that the —_ of it 
in ſome particulars, joined to a ſoft and feminine tem- 
per, may often give us the deepeſt wounds, and 
chiefly” contribute to render us uneaſy. I might in- 
ſtance in Pity, Love, and Friendſhip. In the two - 
laſt paſſions it often happens, that we ſo entirely give 
up our hearts, as to make our happineſs wholly de- 
pend upon another perſon ; a truſt for which no hu- 

| man 
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man creature, however excellent, can poſſibly give us 
a ſufficient ſecurity. fn 
The man therefore who would be truly happy, 
muſt, beſides an habitual virtue, attain to ſuch a 
« ftrength of mind,” as to confine his happineſs 
within hiraſelf, and keep it from being dependent up- 
on others. A man of this make will perform all 
ho mpg en: offices that could have been ex. 
from the moſt bleeding pity, withont being 
ſo far affected at the common misfortunes of human 
life, as to difturb his own repoſe. His actions of 
this kind are ſo much more meritorious than another's, 
as they flow purely from a principle of virtue, and 
a ſenſe of his duty; whereas a man of a ſofter tem- 
„even while he is affiſting another, may in ſome 
meaſure be ſaid to be relieving himſelf. 
A man endowed with that « ftrength of mind“ 
I am here ſpeaking of, tho? he leaves it to his friend 
or miſtreſs to make him ftill more happy, does not 
put it in the power of either to make him miſerable. 
From what has been already ſaid, it will alſo ap- 
| pear, that — can be more weak than to place 
our happineſs in the applauſe of others, ſince by this 
means we make it wholly independent of ourſelves. 
People of this humour, who place their chief feli- 
_ city in reputation and applauſe, are alſo extremely 
ſubject to envy, the moſt painful as well as the moſt 
abſurd of all paſſions. | 
The ſureſt means to attain that © ſtrength of 
mind“ and independent ſtate of happineſs I am here 
recommending, 1s a virtuous mind ſufficiently furniſh- 
ed with ideas to ſupport ſolitude, and keep up an a- 
eeable converſation with itſelf. Learning is a very 
great help on this occafion, as it lays up an infinite 
number of notions in the memory, ready to be drawn 
out, and ſet in order upon any occafion. The mind 
often takes the ſame pleaſure in looking over theſe 
her treaſures, in augmenting and diſpoſing them in- 
; : =$0 
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to proper forms, as a prince does in a review of his 
army 

4 the ſame time I muſt own, that as 4 mind thus 
furnifhed, feels  fecrer pteafure in the confeioufneſs 
of its own perfection, and is delighted m_ NET: oc- 
caſions as call upon it to try its Bree 2 
gination ſhall produce a' pleaſure very helle Gap to 
the former in ons of much weaker heads. 
the firſt therefore may not be i operly called, © The 
« heaven of a wife man; 


« A fool's paradiſe.” There is, however, this dif- 
ference between them, that as the firſt naturally pro- 
duces that ſtren 
all along deſerib 


accident, and loft under the moſt common misfortune. 
It is this 
come by the of fortune, that riſes at the 
ſight of dan and could make Alexander (in that 
of his life ſo much admired by the prince of 
page when his army mutinied, bid his ſoldiers re- 
turn to Macedon, and tell their countrymen that they 
had left their king. conquering the world; fince for 
his part he could not doubt * raiſing an army where- 


ever he appeared. It is this that chiefly exerts itſelf 
when a man is moſt oppreſſed, and gives him always 


in proportion to whatever malice. or injuſtice, would 
deprive him of. It is this, in ſhort, that makes the 


virtuous man inſenſibly ſet a value upon himſelf, and 


throws a varniſh over his words and actions, that will 
at laſt command eſteem, and give him a greater aſ- 


cendant over others than all the EE: of birth 
; and fortune, | 


J 


tier is extremely well 
repreſented by out vulgar eifirefion; which terms it 


and greatneſs of mind I have been | 
i as fo eſſential to render a man 
happy, the latter is ruffled and diſcompoſed by ever 


2 of mind that is not to be over- 
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— 57 volews, eric ue ſe querur, 
Fi te fata vocant': aber TER ullis 1 
Vinca 3” _ | . V1RG. En. 6. D. 146. 


| - * 
Following with eaſe, if, favotr'd by thy fate, 

Thou art foredoom'd to view the Stygian ſtate : | 

M not, no labour can the tree conſtrain; | 
And ſtrength of ſtabborn arms, and ſteel are vain. DRY DEN. 


HE; 1 delivered my thoughts upon paſtoral 
1 poetry, after a didaQtic manner, in ſome fore- 
going papers, wherein I have taken ſuch hints from 


* — 
- 
” . 
- 


e critics as I thought rational, and departed from 
them according to the beſt of my judgment, and ſub- 


ſtituted others in their place, I ſhall cloſe the whole 
with the following Fable or Allegory, | 


In ancient times there dwelt in a pleaſant vale of 
Arcadia a man of very ample poſſeſſions, named 
Menalcas; who deriving his pedigree from the god 
Pan, kept very ſtrictly up to the — of the paſtoral 
life, as it was in the Golden Age. He had a daugh- 
ter, his only child, called Amaryllis. She was a 


3 of a moſt inchanting beauty, of a moſt eaſy 


and unaffected air; but having been bred up wholly 
in the country, was baſhful to the laſt degree. She 
had a voice that was exceeding ſweet, yet had a ruſ- 
ticity in its tone, which, however, to moſt who heard 
her, ſeemed an additional charm. Though in her con- 
* verſation in general ſhe was very engaging, yet to her 
lovers, who were numerous, ſhe was fo coy, that 
many left her in diſguſt after a tedious courtſhip, and 
matched themſelves where they were better received. 
For Menalcas had not only reſolved to take a ſon- 
| | | in-law, 


0 


32. 


that the vanquiſhed ſhould ſubmit to what puniſh- 


yet diſcouraged, and had high conceits of their own 


"richer habit than had ever been ſeen in Arcadia. 


were diverted from conſiderin g the mode of the gar- 
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in-law, who ſhould inviolably maintain the cuſtoms 
of his family ; but had received one evening, as he 
walked in the fields, a pipe of an antique form from 
a Faun, or, as ſome bay, from Oberon the Fairy, 
with a particular charge, not to beſtow his daughter 
upon any one. who could not play the ſame tune upon 
it as at that time he entertained him with. | 
When the time that he had deſigned to give her 
in marriage was near at hand, he publiſhed a decree, 
whereby be invited the neighbouring youths to make 
trial of this muſical inſtrument, with promiſe that 
the victor ſhould poſſeſs his daughter, on condition 


ment he thought fit to inflict. Thoſe who were not 


worth, appeared on the appointed day, in a dreſs 
and equipage ſuitable to their reſpective fancies. 
The place of meeting was a flowery meadow, 
through which a clear ſtream murmured in many ir- 
regular meanders. The ſnepherds made a ſpacious 
ring for. the contending Jovers; and in one part of 
it there fat upon a little throne of turf, under an 
arch of eglantine and woodbines, the.father of the 
maid, and at his right hand the damſel crowned with 
roſes and lillies. She wore a flying robe of a ſlight 
green ſtuff ; ſhe had her 3 in one hand, and 
the fatal pipe in the other. 
The firſt who approached her was a youth of a 
graceful preſence and courtly air, but dreſſed in a 


He wore a crimſon veſt, cut indeed after the ſhep- 
herd's faſhon, but ſo enriched with embroidery, and 
iparkling with jewels, that the eyes of the ſpectators 


ment by the dazzling of the ornaments. His head 
was covered with a plume of feathers, and his 
ſheep-hook glittered with gold and enamel. He 
accoſted the damſel after a very gallant manner, and 

5 N 2 „ 
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told her *, & Madam, you need not to conſult your 
„ plaſs to adorn yourſelf to-day : you may ſee the 
«« greatneſs of your beauty in the number of your 
* conqueſts.” She having never heard any com- 
pliment ſo polite, could give him no anſwer, but pre- 
ſeated the pipe. He applied it to his lips, and be- 
gan a tune, which he ſet off with ſo many graces 
aud quavers, that the ſhepherds and ſhepherdeſſes 
{who had paired themſelves in order to dance) could 
not follow it; as indeed it required great ſkill and 
regularity of ſteps, which they had never been bred 
to. Menalcas ordered him to be ſtript of his coſtly 
| robes, and to be clad in a plain ruſſet weed, and con- 
fined him to tend the flocks in the valleys for a year 
and a day. 1 15 
The ſecond that appeared was in a very different 
12 He was clothed in a garment of rough goat- 
ins, his hair was matted, his beard neglected; in 
his perſon uncouth, and awkward in his gait. He 
came up fleering to the nymph, and told her +, 
„He had hugged his lambs, and bi ls young 
« kids, but he 3 to kiſs one that was ſweeter: 
The fair one bluſhed with modeſty and anger, and 
prayed ſecretly againſt him as Ge gave him the pipe. 
He ſnatched it from her, but with ſome difficulty 
made it ſound ; which was in ſuch harſh aud jarring 
notes, that the ſhepherds cried one and all, that he 
underſtood no muſic. He was immediately ordered 
to the moſt craggy parts of Arcadia, to keep the 
goats, and commanded never to touch a pipe any 
more. 8 . 
* "The third that advanced, appeared in clothes that 
were ſo ſtrait and uneaſy to him, that he ſeemed to 
move with pain. He marched up to the maiden with 
a thoughtful look and ftately pace, and faid t, . Di- 
vine Amaryllis, you wear not thoſe roſes to im- 
« prove your beauty, but to make them aſhamed.” 
e As 
* Vid. Funtenelle. + Vid. -Theocritus. f Vid. Taſſo. 
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As ſhe did not comprehend his meaning, ſhe preſent- 
ed the inſtrument without reply. The tune that he 
layed was ſo intricete and perplexing, that the ſhep- 
bode ſtood ſtock ſtill, like people aſtoniſhed and con- 
founded. In vain did he plead that it was the per- 
fection of muſic, and compoſed by the moſt ſlcilful 
maſter in Heſperia, Menalcas finding that he was a 
ſtranger, hoſpitably took compaſſion on him, and de- 
livered him to an old ſhepherd, who was ordered to 
get him clothes that would fit him, and teach him to 
ipeak plain. BE 
The fourth that ſtepped forwards was young A- 


myntas, the moſt beautiful of all the Arcadian ſwains, 


and ' ſecretly heloved by Amaryllis. He wore that 
day the ſame colours as the maid for whom he ſigh- 
ed. He moved towards her with an eaſy but unaſ- 
ſured air: She bluſhed as he came near her, and when 
ſhe gave him the fatal preſent they both trembled, 
but neither could ſpeak. Having ſecretly breathed his 
vows to the. gods, he poured forth ſuch meladious notes, 
that though they were a little wild and irregular, they 
filled every heart with delight. The ſwains immedi- 
ately mingled in the dance, and the old ſhepherds af- 
firmed, that they had often heard ſuch muſic by night, 
which they imagined to be played by ſome of the - 
The good old man leaped from his 
throne, and, after he had embraced him, preſented 
him to his daughter, which cauſed a general accla- 
While they were in the midft of their joy, they 
were ſurpriſed with a: very odd appearance. A 3 
fon in a blue mantle, crowned with ſedges and ruſhes, 
ſtepped into the middle of the ring. He had an ang 
ling-rod in his hand, a panier upon his back, a 
meagre wretch.inwet clothes carried ſome oyſters 
efore him. Being-aſked-whence he came, and what 
He was? he told them he was come to invite Amaryllis 
from. the plains to the ſea-ſhore, that his fubftance- 
Ir N 3 _ conſiſteÞk 
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cConſiſted in fea-calves, and that he was acquainted 
with the Nereids and the Naiads. Art thou ac- 
« quainted with the Naiads ?” ſaid Menalcas; 4 to 
« them then ſhalt thou return.” The ſhepherds im- 
mediately hoiſted him up as an enemy to-Arcadia, 
and plunged him in the river, where he ſunk, and 
was never heard of ſince. „ 
Amyntas and Amaryllis lived a long and happy 
life, and governed the vales of Arcadia. Their ge- 
neration was very long-lived, there having been but 
four deſcents in above two thouſand years. His heir 
was called Theocritus, who left his dominions to Vir- 
gil; Virgil left his to his ſon Spencer, and Spencer 
was fuccceded by his eldeſt-· born Philips. 


8 
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zn ſapiente, bonoque oft, Hon. Ep. 4. b x. v. 5. 
| Worthy a wiſe man, and a good. © 5 


1 Have made it a rule to myſelf, not to publiſh any 
1 ching on a Saturday, but what ſhall have ſome a- 
nalogy to the duty of the day enſuing. It is an un- 
Fpeakable pleaſure to me, that I have lived to ſee the 
time when I can obſerve ſuch a law to myſelf, and 
yet turn my diſcourſe upon what is done at the play- 
Houſe. I am ſure the reader knows I am going to 
mention the tragedy of Caro.“ The principal cha- 
racter is moved by no confideration, but &. to 
that ſort of virtue, the ſenſe of which is. retained in 
our language, under the word. Public Spirit.” All 
regards to his domeſtic are wholly laid afide, and the 
hero is drawn as haying, by this motive, ſubdued 
inſtinct itſelf, and taking comfort from the diſtreſſes 
bis family, which are brought upon them by their 


—W Mt He. bz... 2 


F 


bloom of his youth, in 
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adherence to the cauſe of truth and liberty. There 
is nothing uttered by Cato, but what 1s worthy the 
beſt of men; and the ſentiments which are given 
him, are not only the moſt warm for the conduct of 
this life, but ſuch as we may think will not need t0 
be eraſed, but conſiſt with the happineſs of the hu- 
man ſoul in the next. This illuſtrious character has 
its proper influence on all below it; the other virtu- 
ous perſonages are, in their degree, as worthy, and 
as exemplary as the principal; the conduct of the lo- 
vers (who are more warm, though more diſcreet, than 
ever yet appeared on the ſtage) has in it a. conſtant 
ſenſe of the great cataſtrophe which was expected from 
the approach of Cæſar. But to ſee the modeſty of 
an heroine, whoſe country and family were at the 
ſame time in the moſt imminent danger, preſerved, 
while ſhe breaks out into the moſt fond and open ex- 


preſſions of her paſſion for her lover, is an inſtance of 


no common addreſs. Again, to obſerve the body of 
a gallant young man brought before us, who, in the 
defence of all that is 
ood and had received numberleſs wounds; I 
y, to obſerve that this dead youth is introduced 
only for the example of his virtue, and that his death 
is ſo circumſtantiated, that we are ſatisfied, for all 
his virtue, it was for the good of the world, and his 
own family, that his warm temper was not to be put 
upon. farther trial, but his taſk of life ended while it 
was yet virtuous, is an employment worthy the con- 
ſideration of our y Britons. We are obliged to 
authors, that can do what they will with us, that 
they do not play our affections and paſſions againſt 
ourſelves: but to make us ſo ſoon refigned to the 
death of Marcus, of whom we were ſo fond; is a power 
that would be unfortunately lodged in a man without 
the love of virtue, | © 


Were it not that I ſpeak on this occaſion rather as. 


2 Guardian than a Critic, I could proceed to the ca- 


mination 
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mination of the juſtneſs of each character, and take 
notice that the Numidian is as well drawn as the Ro. 
man. There is not an idea in all the of Syphax 
hich does not y ariſe from the habits which 
| grow in the mind of an African ; and the ſcene be- 
tween Juba and his General, where they talk for and 
inſt a liberal education, is full of inſtruction: Sy. 
phax u all chat ogn be ſaid againſt Js as 
ſubſervient to 4H ends, men who abuſe 

— talents; AK ret ſets the 
activity, labour of h 


excellencies of 
, and of 

dody, - which are the admired q 

michan, in their 


mcations of a Nu- 
ſubordination to the accom- 
pliſkments of the mind. But this play is fo well re. 
E that Iwill not, for that, and 
5 vl any further. Doctor 
T agree the meroenery traffic 
between men . 2 ——— 
by Mrs. Porter who acted Lucia. And Mr. Pope 
| has prepared the audience for a new ſcene of paſſion 
. and tranſport on a more noble foundation than they 
have before been entertained with, in he 
Tall take the liberty 9 impatience of 


ache monk, will de rated ned with 
in dre days wy * 


PROLOGUE to SAT 
By Mr POPE. 
© Sjoken by Me WEL Ke. 


13 

To make mankind in conſcious virtue bold, + 

| Live o er each ſcene, and be what they behold : 

For this the Tragic Muſe firſt trod the ſtage, 5 
eee e 


„os err dra 
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no more their ſavage nature kept, 

And foes to Virtue wonder d how they wept. 

Our author ſnuns by vulgar ſprings to move 

The hero's glory, or the virgin's love; | 

In pitying Love we but our weakneſs ſhow, 

And wild r 

Here tears flow from a more gen'rons cauſe, 

Such tears as patriots ſhed for dying laws : 

He bids your breaſts with ancient ardour riſe, 

And calls forth Roman drops from Britiſh eyes. 

Virtue confeſs d in human ſhape he draws, - 

What Plato thought, and gol-like Cato was. 

No common object to your ſight diſplays ; 

But what with pleaſure Heaven itſelf ſurveys, 

A brave man ſtruggling in the ſtorms of fate, 

And greatly falling with a falling tate. 

While Cato gives his little ſenate laws, 

What boſom beats not in his country's cauſe ? 

Who ſees him act, but envies ev'ry deed ? 

Who hears him groan, and does not wiſh to bleed? 

Ev'n when proud Czar, midſt triumphal cars, 

The ſpoi of nations, and the pomp of wars, 

Ignobly vain, and impotently great, 

| Show's Rome her Cao's gar rvwn in te 

As her dead father's rev'rend i 

The pomp was darken'd, and-the day o 


And honour'd Cæſars lefs than Cato's ſword. 
Britons, attend : be worth like this appror'd, 

And ſhow you have the virtue to be mor'd. 

With honeſt ſcorn the firſt fam d Cato view'd 


| Our 


Our ſcene 


Fray \ _ 
not didain d to de. 


EPILOGUE 
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EPILOGUE OS CATO. ol 
By Dr GARTH. 8 — 
Spoken by Mrs PORTER. 

HAT odd fantaſic things we women do! 
Who would not liſten when young lovers woo ? 

What! die a maid, yet have the choice of two! 

| Ladies are often cruel to their coſt : | 


To give you pain, themſelves they puniſh moſt. 
Vous of virginit 


3 by 


And eyes ſhall u 
Virtue again to its bright ſtation climb. . 
Aud Beauty — 5 
_ The fair ſhall liſten to deſert alone, 


? 
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More multorum vid „ 
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He many men, and many manners faw. _ 
T is a moſt vexatious thing to an olq man, who. 
endeavours to ſquare his notions by reaſon, and 
to talk from reflection and experience, to fall in with 
2 circle of young ladies at their afternoon tea- table. 
This happened very lately to be my fate. The con- 
verſation for the firſt half hour, was ſo very rambling, 
that it is hard to ſay what was talked of, cr who 
ſpoke leaſt to the purpoſe. The various motions of 
the fan, the toſlings of the head, intermixed with all 
the pretty kinds of laughter, made up the greateſt 
part of the diſcourſe. At laſt, this modiſh way of 
ſhining, and being witty, ſettled into ſomething like 
converſation, and the talk ran upon Fine GenTLE- 
MEN. From the ſeveral characters that were given, 
and the exceptions that were made, as this or that 
gentleman happened to be named, I found that a lady 
is not difficult to be pleaſed, and that the town ſwarms 
with Fine Gentlemen. A nimble pair of heels, a 
ſmooth completion, a full-bottom'd wig, a laced ſhirt, 


an embroidered ſuit, a pair of fringed gloves, a hat. 


and feather; any one or more of theſe and the like 
accompliſhments ennobles a man, and raiſes him above 
the vulgar, in a female imagination. On the contrary, 
a modes ſerious behaviour, a plain dreſs, a thick pair 
of ſhoes, a leathern belt, a waiſtcoat not lined with 
ſilk, and ſuch like imperfections, degrade a man, and 
are ſo many blots in his eſcutcheon . I could not for- 
bear ſmiling-at one of the prettieſt and livelieſt. of this 6 
Say aſſembly, who excepted. to the 3 Sir 


-P 


— 
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EINE 1 A Wir 
the Dingen marks of „ a true Fine Gentle. 
character in 8 he endeavours to work up his 
figure into alE the perfection his imagination can 
form; and to imitate not ſo much what is, as what 
may or ought to be. I ſhall follow their example, in 
the idea I am going to trace out of a Fine Gentle- 
man, by aſſem g together ſuch qualifications as 
ſeem requiſite to make the character complete. In 
order to this I ſhall premiſe in general, that by a Fine 
Gentleman I meam a man comp] qualified, as well 
for the ſervice and good, as for the ornament and de- 
” | | FE light 
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» and light of ſociety. When I conſider the frame of mind 
o ad. har to a . e it with all 
with ll the dignity” and elevation of ſpirit that human nature 
men, is capable of: to this I . 5 mens A cher un- 
eat · derſtanding, a reaſon rom prejudice, a 2 
ſhire I judgment, and an extenſive' knowledge. When 

o in. chink of the heart of 3 T imagine it firm 
with and intrepid, void of all inordinate paſſions, and full 
of tenderneſs, compaſſion, and benevolence. When 
I view the Fine Gentleman with regard to his man- 
ners, methinks I ſee him modeft without baſhfalnefs, 
frank and affable without impertinenoe, obliging and. 
complaiſant without ſervility, cheerful and in good- 
humour without noiſe. - Theſe amiable: qualities are 


1 not eaſily obtained; neither are there many men that 
vir- Wl have a genius to excel this way. A. finiſhed gentle 
diet man is perhaps the moſt uncommon of all the great 


characters in life. Beſides the natural endowments 
with which this diſtinguiſhed man is to be born, he 
muſt run through a long ſeries of education. Before 
he makes his appearance and ſhines in the world, he 


red muſt be principled in religion, inſtructed in all the 
vill moral virtnes, and led through the whole courſe of 


the polite arts and ſciences. He ſhould be no ſtranger 
to courts and to camps; he muſt travel to open Vis | 
mind, to enlarge his views, to learn the*policies and 
intereſts-of foreign ſtates, as well as to faſhion-and 


le poliſh himſelf, and to get clear of national-prejudices ; 
us of which every country has its ſhare. - To all theſe 
* more eſſential improvements, he muſt not forget to 
at add the faſhionable ornaments of life, ſuch as are the 


languages and the bodily exerciſes moſt in vogve: 
neither would I have him think even dreſs itſelf be- 

It is no very uncommon thing in the world. to 
meet with men of probity ; there are:likewiſe a great 
many men of honour to be found; men of courage, 
men of ſenſe, and men of letters are frequent. Par 

Vor. I. O a true 
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a a true fine gentleman is what one ſeldom ſees. He 
is properly a compound of the various good qualities 
that embelliſh mankind. As the great poet animates 

all the different parts of learning by the force of his 
genius, and irradiates all the compaſs of his know- 
fag by the luſtre and brightneſs of his imagination ; 
ſo all the great and ſolid perfections of life appear in 
the finiſhed gentleman, with a beautiful gloſs and 
varniſh; every thing he ſays or does is accompanied 
with a manner, or rather a charm, that draws the ad- 


miration and good-will of every beholder. 
ADVERTISEMENT. 
For the Benefit of my Female Readers. 
N. B. . The gilt chariot, the diamond ring, the 
* gold ſnuff- box, and brocade ſword-knot, are no 
cc eſſential parts of a fine gentleman; but may be 
4 uſed by him, provided he caſts his eye upon them 
« but once a-day.” | 


—_—_——— —— 
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— 
— 


« 
— 


. © vite philoſophia dur, virtutis indagatrix! - cCie. 
© philoſophy, thou guide of life, and diſcoverer of virtue! 


To NesTor Irons, Eſq; 


8 8 1 Ry . | 
« T AM a man who have ſpent great part of that 
c I time in rambling 3 8 countries, 
<£ which youn tlemen uſually paſs at the univer- 
« fity; by which courſe of life, although I have ac- 
« quired no ſmall inſight into the manners and con- 
_ © veriation of men, yet I could a 61 
© able 


5 
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able advances in the way of ſcience and ſpeculation. 
In my return through France, as I was one day 
ſetting forth this my caſe to a certain tleman of 

that nation, with whom I had con a friend- 
_ © ſhip; after ſome pauſe, he conducted me into his 
« cloſet, and opening a little amber cabinet, took 

© from thence a . of ſnuff; which, he ſaid, 
was given him by an uncle of bis, the author of 
% The Voyage to the World of Deſcartes; and with 
many profeſſions of gratitude and affeftion, made 
« me a preſent of it, telling me, at the ſame time, 
that he knew no readier way to furniſh and adorn 
a a mind with knowledge in the arts and ſciences, 

« than that ſame ſnuff rightly applied. 4 

« You muſt know, he, that Defoiites was the 
firſt who diſcovered a certain part of the brain, call- 
ed by anatomiſts the Pineal Ele land, to be the im- 
mediate receptacle of the ſoul, where ſhe is affected 
with all ſorts of perceptions, and exerts all her o- 
perations by the: intercourſe of the animal ſpirits 
which run through the nerves, 8 are thence ex- 
tended to all parts of the body. He added, that 
the ſame philoſopher havin ring Fane ec the body as 
a machine, or piece of clock-work, which perform- 
ed all the vital operations without the concurrence 
of the will, began to think a way may be found 
out for ſeparating the ſoul for ſome time from the 
body, without * injury to the latter; and that, 
after much meditation on that ſubject, the above - 
mentioned virtuoſo compoſed the ſnuff he then gave 
me; which, if taken in a certain quantity, would 
not fail to diſengage my ſoul from my body. Your 
0 22 continued he) being at liberty to tranſport 
with a incal pl . ſhe pleaſes, may 


- 


ESSE S . 7 


| «enter into the 6 of the mo learned phi 
Jof g ſo ſpectator of 
« all in his mi r 


« « in 4 muck leſs time than the ofa methods. I re- 
O 2 ; turned 
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« turned him thanks, and accepted his preſent, and 
« with it a paper of directions. 
« You may imagine it was no ſmall in mprovement 


« and diverſion, to pale my time in the pineal glands 


« of philoſophers, pocts, beaux, mathematicians, la- 
6 dies and Rtatefmen. One while to trace a theorem 


in mathematics through a long labyrinth of intri- 
s cate turns, and ſubtilties of i 


« five views of a Philoſopher, without any fatigue or 
8 1232 of my own 1 Sometimes to wander 
perfumed proves, or enamelled meadows, 


I of a 3 , to. be preſent 


« when a battle or a ſtorm raged, or a glittering 

c r 2 old the plea- 

R us 

2 or the warmth of devotion t up to 
« rapturc. (to uſe the words of 2 very ingeni- 

« ous author) to 


6 bein thrcopttrnrwhich-awctter knows, 
« When in his breaſt a vein of fancy glows, 
6 Behold his buſineſs. white he works the mine, 


6 rr err | 
I on the difſerent flyles of poetry. 
Theſe 3232358 Nor was 


to de- 
nt ideas to 
— 


© Rom unpleaſant entertainment, ſometimes 
« ſcend from theſe ſublime and 
inencies of a beau, the 
coffee uſe politician, or the tender 1 
mind of a 
a right idea of 


» 


6 
* 

« „ r Lone day 
82 = rs 
4 

« 


him-who is 
But I found: myſelf 


in 
alles e 


not a little dilappointed in wy notion of the: ea- 
ures 


ought ; another, to 
be conſcious of the ſublime ideas — compreher.- 


ELITES Tg” THE oo 


images in the 


— r in order to frame 
ineſs, I thought .it-ex- 


of wu ben bop various manners where- 


ima ws ee , «be rl 


W R a a a 6a a a a 


light or ſooth the mind, but to torture it between 


a” 
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© ſures which attend a voluptuary, who has ſhaken 
« off the reſtraints of reaſon. | | 

« His intellectuals, I obſerved, were grown unſer- 
viceable by too little uſe, and his ſenſes were de- 
cayed and worn out by too much. That perfect 
inaction of the higher powers prevented appetite in 
prompting him to ſenſual gratifications; and the 
outrunning natural appetite produced a loathing 
inſtead of a pleaſure. I there beheld the intempe- 
rate cravings of youth, without the enjoyments of 
it; and the weakneſs of old age, without its tran- 
quillity. When the paſſions were teazed and rouſed 
© by ſome 3 object, the effect was, not to de- 


« the returning extremes of appetite and ſatiety. I 
« ſaw a wretch racked, at the ſame time, with apam- 
ful remembrance of paſt miſcarriages, a diſtaſte of 
the preſent objects that folicit bis ſenſes, and a ſe- 
© cret dread of futurity. And I could fee no manner 
n foul of this miſerable 
man, t e in preventing his cure, b 

„ inflaming his paſſions and f his —— 
© But though ĩt muſt be owned, he had quench- 
ed that light which his Creator had ſet up in his 
« ſoul, yet, in ſpite of all his-cfforts, I obſerved, at 
certain ſeaſons, frequent flaſhes of remorſe ſtrike 
through the gloom, and interrupt that ſatisfaction he 
enjoyed in hiding his own deformities from himſelf. 
I was alſo at the original formation or 
| i a certain book in the mind of a Free- 
« thinker, and, believing it may not be unacceptable 


- © to let you into the ſecret manner and internal prin- 
« eiples by a, 


which that phænomenon was formed, 1 

< ſhall in my next give you an account of it. I am, 

6 In the mean time, 
Tour moſt obedient humble ſervant, 

f _ 4 ULysszs Cogmorouiita.”, 


O 3 N. B. 


1 
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N. B. Mr. Tronſide has lately received out of 
France, ten pound avoirdupois weight of this philoſo- 
Phical ſnuff, and gives notice that he will make uſe 
of it, in order to diſtinguiſh the real from the pro- 


feſſed ſentiments of all perſons of eminence in * 
: _— town and 0 


4 —_— —— 


=; 9 
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banale ſe gui arolltglrio reds! Vins. r 4% 


What rib exale the Punnic fs! 


| IHE gentleman, e den ö 


write the followin letter, faith as much for 
- himſelf as the thi bear. I am particularly 

eaſed to find, that in his Apology for — 
only celebrates the art as it is a part of converſa- 

tion. I look upon itated quibbles and puns 
committed to the preſs as un le crimes. There 
is as much difference betwixt theſe and the ſtarts in 


common diſcourſe, er One - 


r 
4 Nxsros Trons1DE, "IS... 
0 575 | | 


ion of your beney ence to mankind, that 
al on” wk hot ſuffer any art to be vilified, 


« : 29 helps to poliſh and adorn us. I do not know 


any ſort of wit that hath been uſed ſo reproachfully 
* as he Pux; and * myſelf CB I ſhall me- 


s rit your eſteem, by recommending it to your pro- 


44 * 


generous 


Pants rut renal. 
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generous ſoul than to ſuccour the diſtreſſed. I ſhall 

« therefore, without farther preface, offer to your 

'<£ conſideration, the following Modeſt apology for 

4c PUnNNING;” wherein I mall make uſe . | 

meanings or equivocations z fince I think it%nne- 

« ceſlary to give it any other praiſes than truth and 

« common ſenſe, its profeſſed enemies, are forced to k 
t. 

ZF 5 

« ſtate the nature and extent of the Pun, I ſhall diſ- 

« cover the advantages that flow from it, the moral 

_ + virtues that it produces, and the that it 

« hath to Yromote vigour of body, and eaſe of mind. 

„ is defined by one, who ſeems to be no 

well - wiſher to it, to be A conceit arifing from the 

cc uſe of two words that agree in the ſound but dif- 

« fer in the ſenſe.“ Now, if this be the eſſenee of the 

« Pun, how great muſt we allow the dignity of it to 

© be, when we conſider that it takes in moſt of the 

« conſiderable parts of learning |! For is it not moſt 

certain, that all learned utes are rather about 

« ſounds than ſenſe ? Are not the controverſies of di- 

vines about the different ii retations of terms? 

Are not the diſputations of philoſophers about 

words, and all their pom diſtinctions ouly ſo 

many unravellings of double meanings? Who ever 

« loſt his eſtate in Weſtminſter-Hall, but complain- 

« ed that he was quibbled out of his right ? Or what 

« monarch ever broke a, treaty, but by virtue of e- 

« quivocation? In ſhort, ſo great is 4 — 

« of this art, fo diffuſive its influence, that when I 

re 2 18. I fay to myſelf, What volumes 

© of I behold ? Fele Tian n the men 

of buſineſs, I cry out, 9 

4 Quibblers ! When I ſee ſtateſmen and am- 

baſſadors, I reflect, How fplendid the equipage * 

the — in what pomp do the Punſters 

« But as are ö = 


— — 
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e jinſtanced in, ſo likewiſe there are Puns Comical. 
© Theſe are what I would recommend to my coun- 


- RT OTC BY OPS the advan. 
flowing from them. | * 


he firſt advantage of Punning is, that it gives 


© us 7 compaſs of our on language. This is very 


+ obvious. For the great buſineſe of the Punſter is 
© to hunt out the ſeveral words in our tongue that 
F apt in ſound, and have various ſignifieation. By 
means we will likewife enter into the nicety of 
C betting an aceompliſhment ded. only mid- 
ling people, and much ed by perſons of 
great and no quality. This error may produce 
unneceſſary folios among grammarians yet unborn. 
* But to proceed. A man-of Tearning hath, in this 
manner of wit, great ym; ak as indeed, what 
© advamtages*do not flow from earning ? If the Pun 
fails in Engliſh, he may have Tpeedy recourſe to 
the Latin or the Greek, and ſo on. I have known 
<* wonders performed by this ſecret ; I have heard 
the French aſſiſted by the German, the Dutch 
© mingle with the Italian, and where the jingle hath 
© ſeemed deſperate in the Greek, I have known it 
revive in the Hebrew. My friend Dick Babel hath 
4 12 to ſhow his parts, ſtarted a conceit at the 
equinoctial, and purſued it through all the degrees 
ee and after be had punned round the 
« globe, hath fat down like Alexander, and mourn- 
« ed that he had no more worlds to comquer. 5 
Another advantage in Punning is, that it ends 
 _< diſputes, ar what is all one, Puns Comical deſtroy 
_ « Puns Serious. Any man that drinks a bottle knows 
very well, * e that do not 
© kiſs or cry are apt to debate. is often occa- 
« fions heats and r unleſs one of the 
diſputants vouchſafes to end the matter with a joke. 
Ho often have Ariftotle and Carteſius been re- 
<« concited by a merry conceit! — 
EE, * J 6 


„ & K R K 


= 
_ 1 — „ a 
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« and Tories ſhook hands over a quibble, and the 
« claſhing of ſwords been prevented by the jingling 
« of words! 
Attention of mind is another benefit enjoyed by 
> Punſters. This is diſcoverable from the perpetual 
N of the company where they are, and the ear- 
deſire, to know what was ſpoken laſt, ifa word 
« eſcapes any one at the table. I muſt add, that quick 
6 ale fame + is required in the hearer, readily to 
282838 things which are very far fetched; as 
vivacity in the performer, to recon- 
© « ole dl Altan and even hoſtile ideas by the mere mi- 
0 11 of words and energy of ſound. 
Mirth or good humour is the laſt advantage, 
« that, out of à million, I ſhall produce to recom- 
mend punning. But this will more naturally fall 
in when I come to demonſtrate its operation upon 
the mind and body. I ſhall now difcover what 
moral virtues it promotes, and ſhall. content myſelf 
2228 thoſe which every reader will al- 
lo | 
A Punſter is adorned with humility. This our 
© adverſaries will not deny ; becauſe they hold it to 
6 22 condeſcenſion in any man to trifle, as they ar- 
0 tly call it, with words. I muſt however con- 
„for my own ſhare, I never punned out of the 
1 — my heart, nor did I ever kno one of our 
2 ſeemed to be troubled with the thirſt 


Ihe; 
The virtue called Urbanity by the moraliſts, 
or a courtly behaviour, is much cultivated by this 
« ſcience. For the whole ſpirit of Urbanity conſiſts 
in a defire to pleaſe the company; and what elſe is 
* the deſign of the Punſter ? Accordingly we find 
* ſuch of laughter, ſuch a itations of the ſides, 
* ſuch contortions of | the | limbs, ſuch carneſt at- 
I to recover the dying laugh, _— tranſſ 
enjoyment af it, in * ies, 
4 as 
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«* as men of common hee SORE; wes 
the never felt. | 


6 where not only words, but even ſyllables have ju- 
© ſtice done them; where no man invades the right 
« of another, but, with perfect innocence and 
nature, takes as much N in kis neighbour's 
1 as in his own? | 


+ From what hath been advanced, it will eaſily 


appear, that chis ſeienoe contributes to eaſe of 
body, and ſerenity of mind. You have, in a for- 
mer PazcauT1ON, adviſed your hectical readers 

3? © to aſſociate. with thoſe of our brotherhood, ho 

are, for the moſt part, of a corpulent make, and 

* a round vacant countenance. It is natural the next 
morning, after a merriment, ta reflect how we be- 
|| ©* haved ourſelves the night before: And I appeal 

_- = « 10 any ane "whether: if will not cation 

peace of mind to conſider, cat ke hath only bee 

0 waging harmleſs war with 8 had 

* ſtirred- his brother to wrath, gri foul of 

his hbour by calumny, et bi own 
wealth fad. 1 Le 
upon punning as a Noftrum, a Medicina Gymna- 

< ee} hs thadee died ho hed beats and oc- 

caſions ſuch a briſk circulation of the blood, as 
keeps the lamp of life in a clear and conſtant flame. 

I ſpeak, as all phyſicians ought to do, from ex- 
nce. A friend of mine, who had the ague 
this ſprin 82, was, after the failing of ſeveral medi- 
8 e arms, adviſed by m̃e to enter into a 
courſe of quibbling. He threw his electuarĩes out 

at his as and took Anzacavanra of "a 


6 
o 
6 
o 
4 
6 
6 
0 


- 
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6. 

| : his neck, and by dhe mere force of ning upon 
vn « that Jong magical word, threw ning a fine 

i breathing ſweat, and a quiet fleep. He is now in - 
Ty « a fair way of recovery, and ſays pleaſantly, he is. 

he < leſs obliged to the * 

Ie. « for thar equivocation. 1 . 

8 Sir, this is ©. my modeft apology for pan * 
u- Which I was the more enco to e, 

ſe, « becauſe we have a learned Uni y where it is in 

u- « requeſt, and I am told that a famous club hath 


given it protection. If this meets with encourage- 
« ment, I ſhall write a vindication of the Rebus, and 
do juſtice to the Conundrum. I have indeed loak- 
ed hend hically into their natures, and made a 
© fort of Ar r Porphyriana of the ſeveral ſubordi- 
nations and diviſions of low wit. This the ladies 

« perhaps may not underſtand ; out 1 nn ate 7 

123 beaux an — 3 

8. 


I am, . 


\ 


. 814, 


e . | 
© Your moſt obedient humble ſervant.” 


N *- ” hd — 


— 
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Ne duc bomines, _—_ 
. — rr 


„nne e 
The furious paſſions that diſturb the ſoul. 


'T' is natural for an old man to be fond of ſuch en- 
tertainments as revive in his 1 ination the a- 


Er impreſſions made upon it in his youth. The 
n 2. 


1 


— . . 7 * 
9 2 of 
— lean; oO 3” 4 64 246 25A 
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 THELLO, and took my female wards wi 
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the; balls- aud drawing-rooms- in which he made an 
aprecable figure, the muſic and actors he heard and 


. fawy when his life was freſh, and his ſpirits vigorous 


and quick, have ufſually the preference in his eſteem 


to any ſuceeeding pleafures that preſent themſclves 


when his taſte is grown more lahguid. It is for 
this reaſon I never ſee a picture of. Sir Peter Lely's, 


who drew ſo „eee Acquain- 
tance, without a ſenfible delight; and I am in rap- 


. tures when I reflect on the compoſitions of the fa- 
mous Mr Henry Laws, long before Italian mufic was 


introduced in our nation. Above all, I am pleaſed 


in obſerving: that" the tragedies. of Shakeſpear, which 


2M en oe oe frequently filled my 


eyes teurs, hold their rank ſtill, and are the great 
f. t of our theatre. 


JI went ſome time ago to ſee the old tragedy of O- 
me, hav- 
ing promiſed them, a little before, to carry them to the 
ert lay of Shakeſpear's which ſhould be acted. 


Mrs elia, who is a great reader, and never fails 
to peruſe the play - bills which are brought to her 


every day, gave me notice of it early in the morning. 
When I came to my Lady Lizard's at dinner, I 
found the young folks all dreſſed, and expecting the 
performance of my promiſe. I went with them at 


the- me, placed them together in the boxes, 


and myſelf by them in a corner ſeat. As I have the 


chief ſcenes of the play by heart, I did not look 
much on the ſtage, but formed to myſelf a new ſa- 


tisfaction in keeping an eye on the faces of my little 


audience, and obſerving, as it were by reflection, the 


different paſſions of the play repreſented in their coun- 
tenances. Mrs Betty told us the names of ſeveral 


_ perſons of diſtinction, as they took. their. places in 
| the bones; and entertained us with. the hiſtory of a 
new marriage or two till the curtain drew up. I ſoon 


= 


perceived, 


t was with this agreeable p oſſellon of mind 
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r e Mrs Jane was touched with the love of 


eſdemona, and in a concern to ſee how ſhe would 


165 


come off with her parents. Annabella had a ram - 


bling eye, and for ſome time was more taken up with 
obſerving what gentlemen looked at her, and with 
criticiſin er of the ladies, than with any thing 
that paſſed on the ſtage. Mrs Cornelia, who I have 
often ſaid is addicted to the ſtudy of romances, com- 
mended that ſpeech in the play in which Othello men- 
tions his . Hair-breadth *ſcapes in th' imminent dead 
« ly. breach,” and recites his travels and adventures 
with which he had captivated the heart of Deſdemo- 


na. The Sparkler looked ſeveral times frighted; 


and as the diſtreſs of the play was heightened, their 
different attention was collected, and fixed wholly on 
the ſtage, till I ſaw them all, with a ſecret ſatisfac- 
tion, betrayed into tears. Pe 

I have often eonfidered this play as a noble, but 
irregular, production of a genius, which had the pow- 
er of animating the theatre beyond any writer we 
have ever known. The touches -of nature in it are 
ſtrong and maſterly, but the economy of the fable, 


and in ſome particulars the probability, are too much 


neglected. If I would ſpeak of it in the moſt ſevere 

terms, I ſhould ſay as Waller does of the Mary's 

TRAGEDY, | ; | 
« Great are its faults, but glorious is its flame.” 

But it would be a poor employment in a critic to 
obſerve upon the faults, and ſhew no taſte for the 
beauties, in a work that has always ſtruck the moſt 
ſenſible part of our audiences in a very forcible man- 
The chief ſubject of this piece is the paſſion of 
jealouſy, which the poet hath repreſented at large, 
in its birth, its various workings and agonies, and 
its horrid conſequences. From this paſſion, and the 
„„ EP innocence 
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Jnnocence and ſimplicity of the perſon ſuſpected, ari- 


ſes a very moving diftreſs. 
It is a remark, as I remember, of a modern wri- 
ter, who 1s thought to have penetrated deeply into 
the nature of the paſſions, that the «© moſt extrava- 
2 pant love is neareſt to the ſtrongeſt hatred.” The 
Moor 1s furious in both theſe extremes. His love is 
ſtuous, and mingled with a wildneſs peculiar to 
his charaQter, which ſeems very artfully to prepare 
for the change which is to follow. 
How ſavage, yet how ardent is that expreſſion of 
the raptures of his heart, when looking after Def- 
demona as ſhe withdraws, he breaks out, 


* Excellent wretch ! Perdition catch my ſoul, 
„ But I do love thee; and when I love thee not, 
<< Chaos is come again. 3 re 


The deep and ſubtle villany of lago, in working | 


this change from love to jealouſy, in fo tumultuous a 


mind as that of Othello, prepoſſeſſed with a confidence 


in the diſintereſted affection of the man who is lead- 
ing him on inſenſibly to his ruin, is likewiſe drawn 
with a maſterly hand. Iago's broken hints, queſ- 
tions, and ſeeming care to ide the reaſon of them; 

his obſcure Den Tins to raiſe the curioſity of the 
Moor; his perſonated confuſion, and refuſing to 
explain himſelf, while Othello is drawn on, and held 


in ſuſpenſe till he grows impatient and angry; then 


his throwing in the poiſon, and naming to him in a 

| caution the paſſion he would raiſe, | 
co beware of jealouſy!” —— 2 

are inimitable ſtrokes of art, in that ſcene which has 


always been juſtly eſteemed one of the beſt which was 


ever repreſented on the theatre. ne 
To return to the character of Othello: His ſtrife 
of paſſions, his ſtarts, his returns of love, and threat - 


= 'Eninipgs to Iago, who had put his mind on the rack ; 


his 
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his relapſes afterwards to jealouſy, his rage againſt 
his wife, and his aſking Lam ra of Iago, * 2 he 
thinks he had abuſed for his fidelity to him, are 

touches which no one can overlook that has the 4 
timents of human nature, or has conſidered the heart 
of man in its frailties, its penances, and all the va 
riety of its agitations. e 2. which the 
Moor ſuffers are ſo ex uifitely dra wn, as to. render 
him as much an obj jel of compaſſion, -even in the 
barbarous action 957 murderin Deſdempna, as the 
innocent perſon herſelf who under his hand. 

But there is nothing in which the poet has more 
ſhewn his j judgment in this play, than in the circum- 
ſtance of the handkerchief, which is employed as a 
confirmation to the jealouſy of Othello already raiſed. 


What I would here obſerve is, that the very ſlight- 


neſs of this circumſtance is the beauty of it. ow 
finely has Shakeſpeare expreſſed the nature of jealou- 
ſy in thoſe' lines, which, on this occaſion, he _ 


nto th e mouth of Iago! 


_» & 'Trifles light as ar | 
« Are to the jealous confirmations _ 
« As proofs of Holy Writ.” 


It would be eaſy for a taſteleſs critic to turn 2ny 
of the beauties I have here mentioned into ridicule ; 
but ſuch an one would only betray a mechanical. 

t formed out of 3 rules and common- 
place reading, and not arifing from any true * 
ment in human nature and its paſſions. 

As the moral of this tragedy is an admirable cau- 
2 80 inſt haſty ſuſpicions, and the giving way to 

tranſports of rage and fealouf, y, which may 


2 ou . a man in a few minutes into all the horrors 


2 it, diſtraction and ruin, I ſhall further enforce. 


y relating. a ſcene of misfortunes of the like 


ſome years ago in 
Spain ; 


/ which ally "IT" 


% 
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Spain; and is an inſtance of the moſt tragical "RY 


cane of paſſion I have ever met with in hiſtory. It 
may be eaſily conceived, that an heart ever big with 
reſentments of its own dignity, and never allayed by 
reflections which make us honour ourſelves for acting 
with reaſon and equality, will take fire precipitantly. 
It will on a ſudden flame too high to be extinguiſh- 
ed. The ſhort ſtory I am going to tell is a lively in- 
ſtance of the truth of this 3 and a juſt 
warning to thoſe of jealous honour to look about 
them, and begin to poſſeſs their ſouls as they ought ; 
for no man of ſpirit knows how terrible a creature he 
is till he comes to be provoked. | 

Don Alonzo, a Spaniſh nobleman, had a beauti- 
ful and virtuous wife, with whom he had lived for 
ſome years in great tranquillity.” The gentleman, 
however, was not free from the faults uſually im- 
puted to his nation; he was proud, ſuſpicious and 
impetuous. He kept a Moor in his houſe, whom, 
on- a complaint from his lady, he had puniſhed for a 
{mall offence with the utmoſt ſeverity. The flave 
vowed revenge, and communicated his reſolution to 
one of the lady's women with whom he lived in a 
criminal way. This creature alſo hated her miſtreſs, 
for ſhe feared ſhe was obſerved by her'; the therefore. 
undertook to make Don Alonzo jealous, by infinu- 
ating that- the gardener was often admitted to his 
Lady in private, and promiſing to make him an eye- 
witneſs of it. At a proper time agreed on between 
her and the Moriſco, the ſent a meſſage to the gar- 
dener, that his Lady having ſome haſty orders to 
give him, would have him come that moment to her 
in her chamber. In the mean time, ſhe had placed 


Alonzo privately in an outer-room, that he might 


obſerye wha paſſed that way. It was not lo - 
fore he ſaw the gardener appear. Alonzo had not 


truck 


*—_ 


patience, but following him into the apartment, 
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* ſtruck him at one blow with a dagger to the heart; 
It then dragging his Lady by the hair without inquir- 
with farther, 4 inſtantly killed her. 
d by f * he pauſed, looking on the dead bodies with 
ting all the agitations of a dæmon of revenge; when 
ntly. the wench who had occafioned theſe terrors, diſtrac- 
uwſh- ted with remorſe, threw herſelf at his feet, and 1 in 
jut a voice of lamentation, 1 * of the con- 
u ſequence, repeated all her * onzo was over- 
out — with all the widen paſſions at one inſtant, 
ht; and uttered the broken voices and motions of each 
e he of them fora moment, till at laſt he recolle&ed bim- 


ſelf enough to end his agony of love, * diſdain, 
revenge and remorſe, by As > e 1 the 
_ ag * | ; 


* 


— 


| — dab APRIL 24. 


- 
N K — 


— rn 1 ot — 4 
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naar tenus, 4 non dar rd. 
#271 ming. 1. B. 1. u. 38. 


Thus for at ent, though here we den 


& HAVE. lately given. : a Pascabrion concerning 
— difficulty in arriving at what ought to be 
a + Fine Gentleman. That character has 

— lou wholly engroſſed by ml dreſſed beaux. 
and men. of ſenſe have given up all pretence to it. 
The higheſt, any of them: contend for 13 the charac- 
ter of a 4 pretty gentleman ;? for here the dreſs may 

8 x4 r ht neceſſary ; 
_ whereas. a fine gentle man is r ged to en- | 
| Et wand the 
have bis, n bat 1 not e 
e , that 
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few who have underſtanding can bring themſelves to 
de proficients this way, though ever ſo uſeful to- 
wards being well received; but if they fail here, 
they — with ſome difficulty in being allowed to 
have much of the gentleman' in them. To obtain 
this epithet, a man of fenſe muſt arrive at a certain 
deſire to appear more than is natural to him; but as 
the world goes, it is fit ſhe ſhould be encouraged in 
this attempt, fince nothing can mend the general 
taſte, but ſetting the true character in as public a 
view as the falle. This indeed can never be done- 
to the purpoſe, while the majority is fo great on the 
wrong fide ; one of a hundred will have the ſhout a- 
gainſt him. But. if people of wit would: be as zealous 
to aſſiſt old Ironſide, as he is to promote them and 
their intereſt, a little time would give theſe things. 
a new turn. However, I will not defpair but 
I ſhall be able to ſummon all the good ſenſe in the 
nation to my aſſiſtance, in my ambition to produce 
a new race of mankind, to take the places of ſuch 
as have hitherto pretended, to engroſs the faſhion. 
The univerſity ſcholar ſhall be called upon to learn 
his exerciſe, and frequent mixed company ; the mili-. 
tary and the travelledt man, to read the beſt authors; 
the country gentleman, to divide his time, ſo as, to- 
er with the care of his eſtate, to make an equal 
pr in learning and breeding; and when the ſe- 
eral candidates think themſelves prepared, I ſhalt 
appoint under-officers to examine their qualifications ; 
and as I am ſatisfied with their report, give out my 
af recommending them to all companies as 
© the GUARDiAn's Fine Gentlemen.“ If my recom- 
mendations appear juſt, I will not doubt but ſome 
of the preſent fine gentlemen will ſee the neceſſity of 
retirement, till they can. come abroad with approba- 
tion. I haye indeed already given out orders in this 
behalf, and have directed ſearchers to attend at the 
inns, where the Oxford and Cambridge coaches _ 
2 82 d and: 
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and commanded'them to bring any young fellow, of 
any hopes in the world, directly to my lodgings as 
foon as he lands: for I will take him, though I know 
I can only make him much of a gentleman 3? for 
when I have gone thus far, one would think it ſhould 
be eaſy to make him «a gentleman-like man. As 
the world now goes, we have no adequate idea of 
what is meant by * gentlemanly, gentleman- like, or 
« much of a gentleman. You cannot be cheated at 
play, but it is certainly done by © a very, gentleman- 
+ like man; you cannot be deceived in your affairs, 
but it was done in ſome © gentlemanly manner; you 
cannot be wronged in your bed, but all the world 
will fay of him that did the injury, it muſt be al- 
lowed ' he is very much of a gentleman.“ Here is 
ndent of mine, that 


perſonates is very ap- 
parently ſuch, though I did not look upon that fort 
of fellow in that li till he favoured. me with hie 
letter, which is as. follows. | 
Mr. Inonsipe, + 


© FT Have been upon the high theſe fix years, 
in the "er en the play, at Bath, Tunbridge,, 
© Epſom, and at every other place where I could have. 
any proſpect of ſtealing a fortune; but have met 

« with no ſucceſs, being diſappointed either by ſome 
© of your damned Ironſide race, or by old curſed 
© curs, who put more bolts on their doors, and bars 
« in their windows, than are in Newgate. All that 
«* ſee me, own I am «© a gentleman-like man; and 


Whatever raſcally things the grave folk ſay- I am 


« guilty of, they themſelves acknowledge I am a 
« gentlemanly kind of a man,” and in every 
« accompliſhed for running away with a lady. LT have 
been bred up to no buſineſs, am illiterate, have ſpent 
< the mall fortune I had in purchaſing favours. . 
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«© the fair ſex. The bounty of their purſes I have re- 
« ceived, as well as the endearments of their perſons : 
but I have gratefully diſpoſed of it among them- 
« ſelves, for I always was a keeper when I was kept. 
6 I am. fearleſs in my behaviour, and never fail of 
putting your bookiſh ſort of fellbws, your men of 
« merit, forſooth, out of countenance, I triumph 
< when I ſee a modeſt young woman bluſh at an aſ- 
+ ſembly, or a virgin betrayed into tears at a well- 
« wrought ſcene in a tragedy. I have long forgot 
' + ſhame, for it proceeds from a conſciouſneſs of ſome 
defect, and I am, as I told you, “ a gentlemanly 
% man.” I never knew any but you muſty philoſo- 
6 phers applaud bluſhes; and you: yourſelves will al 
low that they are eauſed, either by ſame real im- 
perfection, or the apprehenſion af defect where 
© there is not any; but for my part I hate miſtakes, 
and thall not ſuſpe& myſelf wrongfully. Such as I 
aum, if you approve of my perſon, eſtate and cha- 
bs » I defire you would admit me as a ſuitor to 
one of the Lizards, and beg your anſwer to- 


1 
this; for it is the laſt time my black coat will bear 


<« ſcouring, or my long wig buckling. 
I am Sin, Neth 
* * the fair ladies, agg 

your humble ſervant, 
WII. Danpracs.” 


—— 


e ee 
at yaur | Ys 
mis fortune, or driven out of an honeſt way of hife, to 
anſwer the wants of a craving family) are much more 
excuſable than thoſe of their fraternity, who join the 
converſations of gentlemen, and into a ſhare of 
their fortunes, without one art about them. 


What a crowd of theſe * geatleman-like men are 


a 
7 
d 
4 
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about this town! For from an unjuſt modeſty, and 

city for common life, the failings of 
men of letters and induſtry in our nation, it happens 
that impudence ſuppreſſes all virtue, and aſſumes the 
reward and eſteem which are due to it. Hence it is, 
that worthleſs rogues have the ſmiles of the fair, and 
the favours of the great: to be well dreſſed and in 
health, and very impudent, in this licentious undi- 
ſtinguiſhing age, 1s enough to conſtitute a perſon © very 
much of a gentleman; and to this paſs are we come, 
by the proftitution of wit in the cauſe of vice, which 


has made the moſt unreaſonable and unnatural yz 


prevail againſt all the ſuggeſtions of common 
no body denies that we hve in a Chriſtian country, 
and yet the who. ſhould decline, upon reſpective 
portunities, to commit adultery or murder, would . 
very little of * | 


l : 4 . , mn 
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— 


Exri ſomnia. Hon. Ars Poet. v. 7. 
a | | 


TY correſpondent who has acquired the faculty 
M ng into other mens thoughts, having; 
ae = 7 ki ſent me an account 
of moon uſeful diſcoveries he bas made by the help 


of that invention, I ſball communicate the ſame ta 
the public in this paper. 

2 Inoxsipr, 

FS Ne in the -o 
5 1712, having left my body locked up 
* my ſtudy, I repaired to the Greeian Colfce-houſe, 


8 1 . into the 9 a certain 


eminent. 


„ — 
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© eminent Free-thinker, I made directly to the high- 
© eſt part of it, which is the ſeat of the underſtand- 


0 ing, expecting to find there a comprehenſive know- 
3 


of all things human and divine; but, to my 

no ſmall aſtoniſhment, I found the place narrower 
than ordinary, inſomuch that there was not any 
room for a miracle, propheſy, or ſeparate ſpirit. 
This obliged me to deſcend a ftory lower, into 


the imagination, which I found larger, indeed, but 


© cold and comfortleſs. I diſcovered Px iU DICE in 
the figure of a woman ftanding in a corner, with 
her eyes cloſe ſhut, and her fore- fingers ſtuck in her 
ears; many words in a confuſed order, but ſpoken 
« with great emphaſis, iſſued from her mouth. Theſe 
being condenſed by the coldneſs of the place, form- 
< ed a ſort of miſt, through which, methought I ſaw 
a great caſtle, with a fortification caſt round it, and 
a a tower adjoining to it, that through the windows 
appeared to be filled with racks and halters. Be- 
« neath the caſtle I could diſcern vaſt dungeons, and 
all about it lay ſcattered the bones of men. Tt 
* ſeemed to be garriſoned by certain men in black, 
of gigantic ſize, and moſt terrible forms. But as 
I drew near, the terror of the appearance vaniſhed, 
and the caſtle I found to be only a chureh, whoſe 
* ſteeple with its clock and bell-ropes was miſtaken 
for a tower filled with racks and halters. The ter · 
© rible giants 3 ſhrunk into a few innocent 
clergymen. ungeons were turned into vaults 
6 only for the habitation of the dead, and 
< the fortifications. proved to be a church-yard, with 
© ſome ſcattered bones in it, and a plain ſtone - wall 
© round it. N 6 5 
* I had not been long here before my curioſity 
vas raiſed by a loud noiſe that I heard in the infe- 
© rior. region. Deſcending thither, I found a mob 
« of the paſſions aſſembled in a riotous manner. Their 
« tumultuary proceedings ſoon convinced me, - 


was fo 
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they affected a democracy. After much noiſe and 


< wrangle, they at __ all hearkened to Vanity, 


e wh 


o propoſed the raiſing of a great army of notions, 
c Which ſhe offered to Tead againſt thoſe dreadful 
« phantoms in the imagination that had occaſioned 
all this uproar. „„ „ 
* Away poſted Vanity, and I after her, to the 
« ſtore-houſe of ideas; where I beheld a great num- 
© ber of lifeleſs notions confuſedly thrown together; 
but upon the approach of Vanity they began to 
© crawl. Here were to be ſeen, among other odd 
things, ſleeping deities, corporeal ſpirits, and worlds 
formed by chance, with an en variety of hea- 
then notions, the moſt irregular and groteſque ima- 
ginable. And with theſe were jumbled ſeveral of 
« Ghriſtian extraction; but ſuch was the dreſs and 
* light they were put in, and their features were ſo 
© diſtorted, that they looked little better than hea- 
© thens. There was likewiſe aſſembled no ſmall num- 
per of in ſtrange habits, who proved to 
© be idolatrous prieſts of different nations. Vanitv 
gave the word, and ftraightway the Talopoins, Fa- 
« quirs, Bramins and Bonzes drew up in a body. 
The right wing conſiſted of ancient heathen no- 
© tions, and the left of Chriſtians naturalized. All 
© theſe together, for numbers, compoſed a very for- 
* midable army; but the precipitation of Vanity 
„ and ſuch was their own inbred aver- 
« ſion to the y of rules and diſcipline, that they 
© ſeemed rather a confuſed rabble, than a 
army. I could, nevertheleſs, obſerve, that they. 
all agreed in a ſquinting look, or caſt of their eyes 


© towards a certain perſon in a maſk, who was placed 


* m the center, and whom by ſure figns and tokens 
© I diſcovered to be Arnzis mn. ow ns 
| © Vanity had no ſooner led her forces into the 


imagination, but ſhe reſolved upon ftorming the 
6 . giving no quarter. They began me 
| aſſault 


— 
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_ * affault with a loud outcry and great confuſion. I, 


for my part, made the beſt of my way, and re- en- 
< tered my own lodging. Some time after, enquiring 
© at a bookſeller's &« A diſcourſe on Free-think- 
« ing,“ which had made ſome noiſe, I met with the 
< repreſentatives of all thoſe notions drawn up in the 
fame confuſed order upon paper. Sage Neſtor, 
your moſt obedient humble ſervant, 


© ULyssEs CoSMOPOLITA,? 


c V. B. 1 went round the table, but could not 
* find a wit or mathematician among them.” 


I imagine the account here given may be uſeful in 


direQing to the proper cure of a Free-thinker. In 
the firſt place, it is plain his underſtanding wants to 
be opened and enlarged, and he ſhould be taught the 
way to order and methodiſe his ideas; to which end 
the ſtudy of the mathematics may be uſeful. I am 
further of opinion, that 'as his imagination is filled 
with amuſements, ariſing from prejudice, and the ob- 
ſcure or falſe lights in which he ſees things, it will be 
neceſſary to bring him into good company, and now 
and then carry him to church; by which means he 
may, in time, come to a —_ ſenſe of religion, and 
wear off the ill impreſſions he has received. Laſtly, 
I adviſe whoever undertakes the reformation of a 
modern Free-thinker, that above all things he be 
careful to ſubdue his vanity; that being the principal 
motive which prompts a little genius to diſtinguiſh 
itſelf by ſingularities that are hurtful to mankind, 
Or, if the paſſion of vanity, as it is for the moſt 
part very ſtrong in your Free-thinkers, cannot be ſub- 
dued, let it be won over to the intereft of- religion, 
by giving them to underſtand that the greateſt genii 
of 4 age have a reſpect for things ſacred; that their 


rhapſodies 


A 8888 2 


— at 2 — willy 
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rhapfodies find no admirers, and that the name Free- 


thinker has, like fyram of old, ed from its 
original ſignification, and is now ſuppoſed to denote 
ſomething contrary to wit and renſon. Ia fine, let 
them know, that whatever temptations a few men of 
parts might formerly have had, from the noveley of 
the thing, to oppeſe the received opinions of Chriſti- 
ans, yet, that now the humour is wern out, and blaf- 
phemy and ivdigion tre diſtinftions which have long 
lince deſeended to lacqueys and drawers. 
But it maſt be my brſtacſs to prevent all pretend- 
ers in this kind from hurting the ignoramt and umwary. 
In order to this, I commumeatet an intethgence iel 
{ received of e gefitleman's appearing very ſorry thei. 
he was not well during a late fie of Skneſs,. contrury 


10 his ow» dectrine, which obliged him to be merry 
upon that occaſion, except Re was ſufe of recovering. 


Upon this advice ts the world, the following adver- 
tiſement got a place in the Poſt-boy.. 


s WHEREAS in the paper called the ur- 


chan, of Saturday the eleventh of April 

inſtant; a corollury reflection was made on Monſieur 
2 —, 2 member of the Royal Academy 
« of Sciences in Paris, author ef a book lately pub- 


© liſhed, ent? tled, I ; 


6 A philological Effay, or, Reflections on: the 
& detith of Free-thinkers, with the characters 6f the 
« mot eminent z of both fexes, ancient ata 
<© modern, that died pleaſantly and denon ec. 
« Sold dy J. Biker in Pater - hoſter⸗ u] ; ſuggelling, 


K that gentleman, now in London, © was very . 


„ moch out of humour, in a late fit of frekneſs, tiſi - 


« he way in a fair way of revovery: This is to af- © 


© {ure the public; that the ſaid gentleman never e- 
reſſed the leaſt concern at the approach of death, 


o 
8 uh expected the fatal minute with a moſt heroical 


c arid philoſophical reſignation; of which a copy of 
Vor. I. * 6 verſes 
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« yerſes he writ, in the ſerene intervals of his di- 
« ſtemper, is an invincible proof. 


All that I contend for, is, that this gentleman 
was out of humour when he was fick ; and the ad- 
vertiſer, to confute me, ſays, that .in the ſerene in- 
46 tervals of his diſtemper,” that is, when he was 
not ſick, he writ verſes. I ſhall not retract my ad- 
vertiſement till I ſee thoſe verſes, and I will chuſe 
what to believe then, except they are underwritten 
by his nurſe, nor then neither, except ſhe is an houſe- 
| Keeper. I muſt tie this gentleman cloſe to the ar- 
ment; for if he had not actually his fit upon him, 
there is nothing courageous in the thing, nor does it 
make for his purpoſe, nor are they heroic verſes. 
Ihe point of being merry at the hour of death, 
is a matter that ought to be ſettled by divines ; but 


the publiſher of the Philological Eſſay produces his 


chief authorities from Lucretius, the Earl of Ro- 
cheſter, and Mr. John Dryden, who were gentle- 
men that did not think themſelves obliged to prove 
all they ſaid, or elſe proved their aſſertions, by ſay- 
ing or ſwearing they were all fools that believed to 
the contrary. If it be abſolutely neceſſary that a 
man ſhould be facetious at his death, it would be 
very well if theſe gentlemen, Monſieur D-— and 
Mr. B would repent betimes, and not truſt to a 
death-bed ingenuity. By what has appeared hither- 


to, they have only raiſed our longing to ſee their 


poſthumous works. 1 


The author of . Poetæ Rufticantis li O- 


« tium,” is but a mere phraſeologiſt; the philolo- 


ical publiſher is but a tranſlater : but I expected 
beter uſage from Mr. Abel Roper, who is an ori- 
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Compulerantgue greges Corydon et Thyrſis in unum : 


Ex Illo Corydon, Corydon eſt tempore nobis. | X 
| OA VI IC. Ecl. 7. v. 2. & ult. 


Their ſheep and goats together graz d the plain 
Since when, tis Corydon among the ſwains, 
Young Corydon without a rival reigns. | 


T DESIGNED to have troubled the reader 

with no farther diſcourſes of Paſtorals : but be- 
ing informed that I am taxed of partiality in not 
mentioning an author, whoſe eclogues are publiſhed 
in the ſame volume with Mr. Philipe's; I fhall em- 
ploy this paper in obſervations upon him, written in 
the free · ſpirit of criticiſm, and without apprehenſion 
of offending that gentleman, whoſe character it is, 
that he takes the greateſt care of his works before 
they are publiſhed, and has the leaſt concern for them 
as. . 


I have laid it down as the firſt rule of Paſtoral, 
that its idea ſhould be taken from the manners of 
the Golden Ape, and the moral formed upon the re- 
preſentation * z it is therefore plain, that 
any deviations from that deſign, degrade a poem from. 
being true paſtoral. In this view, it will appear that 
Virgil can only have two of his eclogues allowed to 
be ſuch : his firſt and ninth muſt be rejected, becauſe 
they deſcribe the ravages of armies, and oppreſſions 
of the innocent; Corydon's criminal paſſion for A- 
lexis throws out the ſecond ; the calumny and rail- 

ing in the third are not proper to that ftate of con- 
cord ; the eighth repreſents unlawful ways of uw 
curing love by enchantments, and introduces a ſhep- 


D&XYDEN. 


whom an invitin precipice tempts to ſ{elf-mur- 
| 21 2 | | | , der. 


| done before him an the Mantuan: Whereas 
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der. As to the fourth, ſixth, and tenth, they are 
up by Heinſius *, 8 Rapin, and the 

— h in general. They | likewiſe obſerve that but 
eleven of 4 the Idyllia "of Theocritus are to be ad- 

mitted. as paſtorals; and even out of that number, 

the greater part will be-excluded for ane or other of 

the reaſons above mentioned. 80 that when I re- 

marked in a former paper, that Virgil's eclogues, 
taken all together, are rather ſeleQ poems, than pa- 

ſtorals; T might have ſaid the ſame thing, with no 

leſs truth, of Toons. - The reaſon of this I take 
to be yet unobſerved by the critics, viz. * They 
never meant them all for paſtorals.” Which it is 


Jan age, as Phili —. by the — Engliſh. 
nga 2 he not have faid Susi inſtead of 
Cu. Lee for Ca: volt for uu, Ke. as well 


as our modern hath Welladay for Alas, Whilome for 
of all, male nucl for deride, and f s for 


_/impls lan, &c. by ohich mms bc ketones 
much of the air of Theocritus, as Philips hath of 
Spenfer. 

Mr. Pope hath fallen into the ſame error with Vir- 
His clowns do not converſe in all the fimplicity 


1 country: his names are borrowed from 
s and Hrs ans A 1 


roper to the 
ſcene-of his — =. "425 A- 
lexis, and Thyrſis on — plains, as Vi wag 


» Be Rain de cus Pall. yrs 3 
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who hath the ſtricteſt rd to propriety, makes 
choice of names — the country, and more 
a grerable to a reader of delieney; fuely av: Flobbino}, 
Lobbin, Cuddy, 'and Colin Clovt. — = 
80 eaſy av paſtora} writmg may ſeem, (in the um- 
plicity we have deſcribed it) yet it requires | 
reading, both of the ancients and moderns, to 


maſter of it. — given us manifeſt ls 
of his books; it met be confeſlcd his 


competitor imitated fome thonghts of the 
competitor well enough, if we 4 ub had not the 
2 of an —— education; but he hath 
diſperſed ew ee eee order and 
method which Mr. Philip s obſerves, whoſe whole third 
paſtoral is an inſtance how well he hath ſtudied rhe 
fifth of Virgil, and how judiciouſly reduced VirgiFs 
thoughts to "he flundard of paitorat; as his couren- 
tion of Colin Clant'an@ the , Rows with 

what exactucſa he hath wnutatt Sn | 
When 1-remarked it 28 2 principal fault to-intro- 
duce fruitꝭ aucb flowers ob a in deſcrip- 
tions Mere the ſeene hes in. our country; 
a chax obfervation ſfould extencł alfo to animals, 
e ſenſitive life; for Philips hath with great j 
mw deſcribed wolves in E in his firſt 
= would I have a ſlaviſhly x conver roger} 

Pope hath. done: to one particular ſeaſais 
Year, onegestain U day,andoneunbroken ſcene 
— 3 neplefted this 
w arc Noveniber mention 
the 3 ſony, of” egg 
% Sad Philbmet her ſomg ir tears doeh f 


e Philips, b 
ed up finer beds of CE A 


cc. 
ame ſeaſon 


1 8 de bewer'r-diſrorer de merits oß our two 
a contemporary 


B aid not 
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contemporary al writers, I ſhall endeavour to 
draw a parallel of them, by ſetting ſeveral of their 
icular thoughts in the fame light, whereby it will 
e obvious how much Philips hath the advantage. 
With what ſimplicity he introduces two * 
ſinging alternately! -— 


Hobb. «« e 
«© What pleaſure can the country have for me ? 
__ <«<« Come,;Rolalind, O come: My brinded kine, 
„„ My ſnowy ſheep, my farm, and all is thine. 
Lang. * Come, Roſalind, O come; here ſhady bowers, 
« Here are cool fountains, and here ſpringing flow rs. 
Come, Roſalind; here ever let us ſtay, 


* And fweetly waſte our live- long time away.” 


Our other paſtoral writer, in expreflin the fame 
— deviates into l _ 


In the firſk of. theſe authors, —— * 
vocentiy deſcribe the behaviour of their miſtreſſes. | 


Hobb. * As Marian bath'd, by chance I paſſed by: 
| « She bluſh'd, and at me caſt a ſide-long eye 4 1 
„An faift beneath the cryſtal wave ſhs try'd: - oy 
.. 
ang. As 1, to ' ' 
| ney pn e 
© The wanton laugh'd, and ren in hae to fl ;- 
< Yet oſten und, and often tum'd her eye. 
The other modern (Who, it . 
2 knack of verſifying)-bath. it as follows : 
« Me tzentle Delia beckons from the plain, 
, v1 nb HI 
But feigns a laugh, to ſee me ſearch around, 17 20561 
eee e, 
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Daph. „ The ſprightly Sylvia trips along the green; 
„ She runs, but hopes. ſhe does not run unſeen; 
„ While a kind glance at her flies, 
66 How much at variance are her feet and eyes!” 


There is 7 2 * kind of poetry 
are fonder o criptions of paſtoral — 
Philips ſays thus of a ſheep-hook: 


1 Of ſeaſon d elm, where ſtuds of braſs appear, 
« To ſpeak the giver's . 
4% The hook of poliſi d ſteel; the handle turn d, 
„And richly by the graver's Hill adorts * | 


The other, of a bowl emboſſed with figures: 


ee wanton. ivy twines, 
@_Aud rallies heibim.dead the curling vines; 
« Four riling from the work appear, 
The various ſeaſons of the rolling year; 

« And what is that which binds the radiant ſky, 


Where twelve bright ſigns in beautecus order lic.” 
, who 


The ſimplicity of therfwain in this forgets 
the name of th Zodiac, is no ill ĩmitation of Virgil; 
but how much more plainly and unaffectedly would 
Philips have dreſſed this thought in his Doric? 


10 . 


Where twelve in meet array ure feen.“ 
If the reader would indulge his curioſity any far- 
ther in the compariſon of , he read 


2 may , 
the firſt paſtoral of Philips with the ſecond of his con- 
temporary, and the fourth and'fixth of the former, 
with the fourth and firſt of the latter; where er? 
paralket plates will occur to every one. 2 d 

Haring now ſhown ſome parts, in which theſe two 


writers may be compared, it is a Juſtice I owe to Mr. 


Philips, to diſcover thoſe in which no man can com 
pare with him. .Firſt,, that beautiful ruſtieity; of 


e K 
hundred not yet quoted. „ 
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That N Action; the melaucholy flowing of 

the numbers, the olemnity of the ſound, and the caſy 

__— ſeems oye = op og uſe of our 
ey of tis pſt extremely 41 2 

* 1 üer of Graka 4 1 8 urters a 

dirge not much ner to he re 


lowing lines: 


.« Ah me the whe, SEAL c 
. Ab heck bb, th _ 
« more . 
« Which on the flow'ry 1 or, Oy 


How he il charms the ear with thee artfül is 
tions of the epitkers3” and how — Jeſt 
verſe! I defy'the moſt” cπ]—ũꝙ ! gere — 2 
without feeling fame Wbt er U 


Is the zas a LA ebe, in 
Wann: Fer example, 
222929 1 


© ee OT 
gg 


ri ol 
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But the moſt beautiful example of this kind that 


ever met with, is à very valuable pieer which I chan- 
our ced to find among ſome old — 1 eütitled, 
| « A paſtoral, Ballad; which, 1 ink Fol E 1 * nature 
ers a and ſimplicity, may-(notwithftanding 4 modeſty of 
> fol- the ade be allowed a perfect paſtoral. It is com- 


poſed in the Somerſetſhire diale&, and the names ſuch 
as are proper to the country people. It may be ob- 
ſerved, "1 I . 
Nym ad, Naiad, Faun, Cupid, or | 
. _- PH 0 throug 12 Tia 1 r make 
St no apology for inſerting ſome few lines gs excel-. 
w_ lent 7 Cicily breaks thus into the Tubjefs as 


hem Wl fe is going a-milking. | 
* Ciciy. Ruger go wech tha - ker, or die the zun 
eie bees bevore c have half a dan. 


Roger. Thou ſhouldſt not ax ma tweeee, but Toe # be 
To dreave our bull to bull tha parſon's kee. 


It is to be obſerved, that this whole dialogue is form- 
ed upon rr paſſion of Iz j ang His mentioning 
the parſon's Eine naturally revives the jealouſy of the 
ſhepherdeſs Cicily, whieh ſhe expreſſes as follows: 


Cicily. © Ah Rager, Rager, chee was 2ore avraid 
| 4. When.in, youd richd you kis'd the perfoars weids ,, 
« Ts this the love that once to me you ed 
IE e e gore 


Roger. « Cicily "ſt falſe— LI zwear che, 
2 „Nhe e t f we e age 
In which anſwer of his are expreſs'd at once that 
66 r 


= ſo neceſſary to be obſerved by all 
3 


At che concluſion of this piece, the < anther recon- 
ciles the lovers, and ends the rer ES bf 7 
in the wink. 


480 
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- ** $0 Rager parted vor to veteh tha kee, 
„% And vor her bucket in went Cicihy.“ 

I am Joath to ſhew my. fondneſs for antiquity ſo far 
as to prefer this ancient Britiſh author to our preſent 
Engliſh writers of paſtoral; but I cannot avoid mak- 
ing this obvious remark, that both Spenſer and Phi- 
lips have hit into the ſame road with this old weſt 
country bard of ours. | 

After all that hath been ſaid, I hope none can think 
it any injuſtice to Mr. Pope, that I forbore to men- 
tion him as a paſtoral writer; fince, upon the whole, 
he is of the ſame claſs with Moſchus and Bion, whom 
we have excluded that rank; and of whoſe eclogues, 
as well as ſome of Virgils, it may be ſaid, that ac- 


| cording to the deſcription we have given of this ſort 


of poetry, they are by no means Paſtorals, but . ſome- 
8 thing better * : | 


2 —_ 
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Even churches are no ſanctuaries now. | 
3 , Epilogue to CaTo. 

1 following letter has ſo much truth and 
| reaſon in it, that I believe every man of ſenſe 
and honour in England will have a juſt indigna- 
tion againſt the perſon, who. could commit ſo great 


a violence, as that of which my correſpondent com- 
c . 


To the Author of the G UA R DI AN. 


„ 


. 
* 


« ] CLATM a place in your paper for what I 
now write to you, from the declaration which 
| | - C6 you 


\ 


„ confirmed paſt a e 
a 


66 
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c ou made at - your firſt a | , and the very 
p e © * IST 
If the circumſtance which I am going to men- 
8 


« tion. is over-look d by one who. himſelf 
© GuarDIan, I am ſure honour and 1 ity, in- 


© nocence and virtue, are not the objects of his care. 
The Examines ends his diſcourſe of Friday the 
« twenty-fourth inſtant with theſe words: 3s 
„ No ſooner was D-— among the Whigs, and 
y Char—te is 


« taken knotting in Saint James's chapel during di- 


vine ſervice, in the immediate preſence both of God 


« and her Majeſty, who were affronted together, 
« that the family might appear to be entirely come 
« Oer. I ſpare the beauty for the fake of her birth; 


« but certainly there was no occaſion for ſo public a 


4 proof, that her fingers are more dexterous in tying 


« a knot, than her father's brains in perplexing the 
“government... Yor” Sg 
« It is apparent that the perſon here intended is 
6 by her birth a lady, and daughter of an earl of 
Great Britain; and the treatment this author is pleaſ- 
ed to give her, he makes no ſcruple to own, ſhe is 
© expoled to by being his daughter. Since he has aſ- 
© ſumed a licence to talk of this nobleman in print to 
© his diſadvantage, I hope his Lordſhip will pardon 
me, that out of the intereſt which I, and all true 
* Engliſhmen have in his character, I take the liber- 
« ty to defend him. | 


LI am willing on this occaſion, to allow the claim 


and pretenſion to merit to be ſuch, as the ſame au- 


« thor deſcribes in his preceding paper. 
«© By active merit (ſays the | EL? of the 


e twenty-firſt) I underſtand, not _ the power 


« and ability to ſerve, but the actual exerciſe of 


any one or more virtues, for promoting the good of 


one's country, and a long and fteady. courſe of real 


5 endeavours to appear uſeful in a government; or 
1 6 where 
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© chere a perfon, eminently qualified for public af- 
« fairs, diſtinguiſhes hirhſelf in ſome { junc- 
« ture, and at the expence of his cafe and fortune, 
« or, with the hazard of his perfs * 
« to the malice of a defignin , fed by thwattins 
«« their wicked p . to the 
6% ſafety, repoſe ok welfare of 2 
| x 1 * examine the — 42 ef this noble earl 
* eſcription. ' e orivus Re- 
6 x Arad when it was . cba in t manner 
e the people of En ſhould expreſs” their gra- 
« tittde to their deliterer, this Lord, from the ut- 
< mott tenderneſs and loyalty to his her {x ci . 
and apprehenſive of the dan 
« change, voted againſt ary © jams — 
© to the throne: however, his fo . fervices 
« ſalticieatly teſtified the trath of that his memo- 
« rable on, Thou oogh Apt Soom 
« King, he could obey him.” The whole courſe and 
« = af his life ever fince, has been viſibly ani- 
«© mated by a 22 and conſtant, zeal for the mo- 
« narchy and epiſcopacy of thefe realms, He has 
been oa revided by all who fon, or Aer 
c tereſts of our eſtabliſhed reli fon, 
. from it, as a favourer of 
Sr r . of his 
w ſubjeQs. Thos it ftood with at the 
tea "of Dr. Bachererel, when mere +5 wa 
t in obtaining the gentle fentence 
6 © which de "Houſe of Lords 3 on that 


c oceuflon. "But. indeed, I have not heard that any 


| * of his Lordffiip's dependents joined St Haar 
in the pilgrima which. © that merk man” took 

« afterwards round England, followed by —_ 
c trumpet, and acclamations to vifit the chur 


. ches. Civil prudence made it, perhaps, ne- 


c cy, to throw the * affuiry into fuch en 


* Dr. ham s 


1 M d U 
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© as had no pretenſions to popularity in either 
party, but from the diſtribution of the Queen's 
© favours. f 
« During ſuch, and other later tranſactions, 
c (which are too-freſh to need being recounted) the 
© ear] of Nottingham has had the misfortune te 
< differ with the Lords who have the honour to be 
employed in the adminiſtration 3 but even among 
« theſe incidents he has highly diſtinguiſhed himſelf 
in ꝓrocuring an act of parliament, to prevent that 
© thoſe who diſſent from the church ſhould ſerve in 
the ſtate. . | 
I hope theſe are great and eritical junctures, 
wherein this gentleman has ſhown himfelf a pa- 
« triot and lover of the church in as eminent a man- 
ner as any other of his fellow ſubjects. He has, 
* at all times, and in all ſeaſons, ſhown the fame 
ec ſteady abhorrence to all innovations.“ But it is 
< from this behaviour, that be has deſerved ſo iN 
© of the Examiner, as to be termed ©& a late con- 
« yert” to thoſe whom he calls factious, and intro- 
« duced in his profane dialogue of April the 6th, 
< with a ſervant and a madwoman. I think I have, 
according to the Examiner's own deſcription of 
< merit, wn how little this nobleman” deſerves 
« ſuch treatment. I ſhall .now appeal to all the world, 
to conſider whether the outrage committed againſt 
the young lady had not been cruel, and infuffer- 
© The utmoſt malice and invention could go no far- 
ther than to forge a ſtory of her having inadvertent- 
ly done an indi t action in a ſacred place. Of 
A "un temper * this man be made, that could 
* have no ſenſe of the pangs he muſt give a youn 
1 lady, to: be barely mentioned in a Sublic 3 
mueh more to be named in a libellous manner, as 
* having offended God and man ? | 
Vor. I. - . | R | c But h 
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© But the wretch, as dull as he is wicked, felt it 
ſtrike on his imagination, that knotting and per- 
plexing- would make a quaint ſting at the end of 


introduced his witticiſm at the expence of a young 
lady's quiet, and (as far as in him lies) her ho- 
nour. Does he thus finiſh his diſcourſe of religion ? 
This is indeed «© to lay at us, and make every 
« blow fell to the ground.” 
There is no party concerned in this circum- 
© ſtance; but every man that hopes for a virtuous 
woman to his wife, that would defend his child, or 
protect his miſtreſs, ought to receive this inſolence 
as done to himſelf. In the immediate preſence 
e of God and her Majeſty, that the family might 
% appear to be entirely come over,” ſays the fawn- 
< ing miſereant.— It is very viſible, which of thoſe 
© powers ent he has put together) he is the more 
< fearful of offending. But he miſtakes his way in 
© making his court to a pious ſovereign, by naming 
£ her with the Deity, in order to nd protein for 
« inſulting a virtuous woman, who comes to call up- 
© on him in the royal chapel. - 
Ik life be (as it ought to be with people of their 
character, whom the Examiner attacks) leſs valu- 
© able and dear than honour and reputation, in that 
proportion is the Examiner worſe than an aſſaſſin. 
We have ſtood by, and tamely heard him aggra- 
vate the diſgraces of the brave and the unfortunate ; 
< we have ſeen him double the anguiſh of the un- 
happy man; we have ſeen him trample on the aſhes 
of the dead: but all this has concerned greater 
< life, and could touch only public characters; they 
did but remotely affect our private and domeſtic 
« intereſts, But when due regard is not had to the 
£ honour of women, all human ſociety is aſſaulted. 
The higheſt perſon in the world is of that ſex, and 
has the utmoſt ſenſibility of an outrage committed 
5 e « againſt 


ka K «@ a «a 


A 


his paper; and had no compunction, though he 


, and 
litted 
rainlt 
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againſt it. She who was the beſt wife that ever 
prince was bleſſed with, will, tho? ſhe fits on a 
throne, jealouſly regard the honour of a young la- 
dy who has not entered into that condition. 

© Lady Char- te's quality will make it impoſſible 
that this cruel uſage can eſcape her Majeſty's no- 
ticez and it is the buſineſs of every honeſt man to 
trace the offender, and expoſe him to the indigna- 
tion of his ſovereign.? | 
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Non miſſura cut em, niſi plena cruris hirudo. 
Hon. Ars Poet. v. ult. 


Sticking like leeghes till they burſt with blood. Ros c OMMONs 


OM Lizard told us a ſtory the other day, of 

ſome perſons which our family know very 

well, with ſo much humour and life, that it cauſed a 
t deal of mirth at the tea-table. His brother 
Will, the Templar, was highly delighted with it; 
and the next day being with ſome of his inns-of- 
court acquaintance, * Nr. (whether out of the 
benevolence, or the pride of his heart, I will not 


determine) to entertain them with what he called 


ea pleaſant humour enough.” I was in great pain 
for-him when I heard, him begin, and was not at all 
ſurpriſed to find the company very little moved by 


it. Will bluſhed, looked round the-room, and with 


a forced laugh, Faith, gentlemen,” ſaid he, 1 


% do not know what makes you look ſo grave; it 


«© was an admirable ſtory when I heard it.” 

| When I came home, I fell into a profound con- 
templation upon ſtory-telling ; and as I have nothing 
ſo much at heart as the us of my country, I re- 
2 7 R 2 ſolved. 
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folved to lay down ſome Puecauvioxs upon this ſub- 


I have often thought that a ſtory-teller is born, as 
well as a poet. It is, I think, certain, that ſome 
men have ſuch a peculiar caſt of mind, that they ſee 
things in another light than men of grave diſpoſi- 


tions. Men of a lively imagination, and a mirthful 


temper, will repreſent _ to their hearers in the 
ſame manner as they themſelves were affected with 
them. And whereas ſerious ſpirits might perhaps 
have been diſguſted at the ſight of ſome odd occur- 
rences in life; yet the very ſame occurrences ſhall 


pleaſe them in a well-told ſtory, where the diſagree- 


able parts of the images are concealed, and thoſe 


only which are pleaſing exhibited to the fancy. Sto- 


ry-telling is therefore not an art, but what we call a 
« knack ;” it doth not ſo much ſubſiſt upon wit, as 
upon humour; and I will add, that it is not perfect 
without proper geſticulations of the body, which 
naturally attend ſuch merry emotions of the mind. I 
know very well, that a certain gravity of counte= 
nance ſets ſome ſtories off to advantage, where the 
hearer 1s to be ſurpriſed in the end; but this is by 
no means a general rule; for it is frequently con- 
venient to aid and aſſiſt, by chearful looks, and whim- 
tical agitations. I will go yet further, and affirm, 
that the ſucceſs of a ſtory very often depends upon 
the make of the body, and formation of the features 
of him who relates it. I have been of this opinion 
ever fince I criticiſed upon the chin of Dick Dewlap. 


I very often had the weakneſs to repine at the prof- 
perity of his conceits, which made him paſs for a 


wit with the widow at the coffeehouſe, and the or- 
dinary mechanics that frequent it ; nor could I my- 
ſelf forbear laughing at them moft heartily, though 
upon examination I thought moſt of them very flat 


and infipid. I found after ſome time, that the merit 


of his wit was founded upon the ſhaking of a fat 
| e paunch, 
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paunch, and the toſſing up of a pair of roſy jowls. 
Poor Dick had a fit of fickneſs which robbed him 
of his fat and his fame at once; and it was full three 
months before he regained his reputation, which roſe 
in proportion to his floridity. He is now very jol- 
ly and ingenious, and hath a good conftitution for 


-. wit. 


| Thoſe, who are thus adorned with the gifts of na- 
ture, are apt to ſhow their parts with too much often- 
tation. I will therefore adviſe all the profeſſors of 
this art never to tell ſtories, but as they ſeem to grow 
out of the ſubject- matter of the converſation, or as 
they ſerve to illuſtrate, or enliven it. Stories, that are 
very common, are generally irkſome; but may be apt- 
ly introduced, provided they be only hinted at, and 
mentioned by way of alluſion. "Thoſe, that are al- 
together new, ſhould never be uſhered in, without a 
ſnort and pertinent character of the chief perſons. 
concerned; becauſe, by that means, you make the com- 
pany acquainted with them ; and it 18 a certain rule, 
that ſlight and trivial accounts of thoſe who are fami- 
har to us, adminiſter more mirth than the brighteſt 
points of wit in unknown eharacters. A little cir- 
cumſtance, in the complexion or dreſs of the man 
you are talking of, ſets his image before the hearey, if 
it be choſen aptly for the ſtory. Thus I remember 
Tom Lizard, after having made his fiſters merry 
with an account of a formal old man's way of com- 
n very frankly, that his ſtory would 
not have been worth one farthing, if he had made 
the hat of him whom he repreſented one inch nar- 
rower. Beſides the marking diſtinct characters, and. 
ſelecting pertinent cireumſtances, it is like wiſe neceſ- 
fary to leave off in time, and end fmartly.. So that 
there is a kind of drama in the forming of a ſtory ;. 
and the manner of conducting and pointing it is the 
fame as in an epi 8 » milcrable ing, af- 
ter one hath led the expeRtationof the —_— 
| 3 ＋ 
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by humourous cliaracters, and a pretty conceit, to 
purſue the matter too far. There is no retreating, 
and how poor is it for a ſtary-teller to end his rela- 
ung. by ſaying, „That's all!“ 

s the chuſing of pertinent circumſtances is the 
life of a ſtory, and that wherein humour principally 
conſiſts; ſo the collectors of impertinent particulars 
are the very bane and opiates of converſation. Old 
men are great tranſgreſſors this way. Poor Ned 
Poppy, —he's gone !—was a very honeſt man, but 
was fo l tedious over his pipe, that he was 
not to be endured. He knew ſo exactly what they 
had for dinner, when ſuch a thing happened; in 
what ditch his bay ſtone-horſe had his ſprain at that 
time, and how his man John, ——no ! it was Wil- 
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ver got to the end of his tale. Then he was extreme - 
Iy particular in marriages and intermarriages, and 
couſins twice or thrice removed; and whether ſuch a 
thing happened at the latter end of July or the begin- 
ning of Auguſt., He had a marvellous tendency 
likewiſe to digreſſions; inſomuch that if a conſi- 
derable perſon was mentioned in his ſtory, he would 


again, if in that perſon's ſtory, he had occaſion. to re- 
member a third man, he broke off, and gave us his 
hiſtory, and ſo on. He always put me in mind of 
what Sir William Temple informs us of the tale- 


ſtories of giants and inchanters to lull people aſleep. 
"Theſe hiſtorians are obliged, by their bargain, to go 
on without ſtopping. z. ſo that after the patient 5 


the operator proceeding in his work. Ned procured 
the like effect in me the laſt time I was with him. As 
he was in the. third hour of his ſtory, and very 
thankful that his memory did not fail him, I fairly 


at. 


— 


liam, ſtarted a hare in the common field ; that he ne- 


ſtraightway launch out into an epiſode of him; and 


tellers in the north of Ireland, who are hired to tell 


by this benefit, enjoyed a long nap, he is ſure to find 


nodded. in the elbow-chair; He was much affranted 
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t this, till I told him, Old friend, you have your 


, 


« jinfirmity, and I have mine.” | 
But of all evils in ſtory-telling, the humour of 
telling tales, one after another, in great numbers, is 
the leaſt ſupportable. Sir Harry Pandolf and his 
ſon gave my Lady Lizard great offence in this parti- 
cular. Sir Harry hath what they call a ſtring of ſto- 
ries, which he tells over every Chriſtmas. When our 
family viſits there, we are conſtantly, after ſupper, 
entertained with the Glaſtonbury Thorn. When we 
have wondered at that a little, Ay, but father,” 
ſaith the ſon, let us have the Spirit in the Wood.“ 
After that hath been laughed at, Ay, but father,” 
cries the booby again, © tell. us how you ſerved the. 
« robber.” „ Alack-a-day,” faith Sir Harry, with 
a ſmile, and rubbing his forehead, © I have almoft 
« forgot that, but it is a pleaſant conceit to be ſure.” 
Accordingly he tells that, and twenty more, in the 
ſame independent order, and without the leaft varia- 
tion, at this day, as he hath done, to my knowledge, 
ever ſince the Revolution. I muſt. not forget a very 
odd compliment that Sir Harry always makes my 
Lady when he dines here. After dinner he ſtrokes 
his belly, and ſays, with a feigned concern in his 
countenance, Madam, I have loft by you to-day,” 
« How ſo, Sir Harry,” replies my Lady. Ma- 
« dam,” ſays he, I have loſt an excellent ſtomach.” 
At this his:ſon and heir laughs immoderately, and 
winks upon Mrs. Annabella. This is the thirty- 
third time that Sir Harry hath been thus arch, and 
I can bear it no longer. 

As the telling of ſtories is a great help and life to 
converſation, I always encourage them, if they are 
pertinent and innocent; in oppoſition to thoſe gloomy 
mortals, who.diſdain every thing but matter of fact. 
Thoſe grave fellows are my averſion, who, ſift every 
thing with the utmoſt nicety, and find. the malig- 

nity of a he in a piece of humour, puſhed a little 
"720% | beyond. 
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beyond exact truth. I likewiſe have a poor opinion 
of thoſe, who have got a trick of N a ſteady 
countenance, that cock their hats, and look glum 
when a pleaſant thing is ſaid, and afk, «« Well! and 
what then?” Men of wit and parts ſhould, treat 
one another with benevolence; and I will lay it down 
as a maxim, That if you ſeem to have a good opinion 


of another man's wit, he will allow you to have judg- 


ment. 
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Effutire le ves indigna tragadia verſus, 
Ut feſtis matrona mover: juſſa diebus. 
| Fon. Ars Poet. u. 231. 


Tragedy ſhould bluſh as much to ſtoop 
To the low mimic follies of a farce, 
As a grave matron would to dance with girls. 
. ROSCOMMON. | 


HA for ſome days obſerved ſomething in agita- 
tion, which was carried by ſmiles and whiſpers, 
between my Lady Lizard and her daughters, with a 
_ deelaration that Mr. Ironſide ould net be 
in the ſeeret. I would not treſpaſs. upon the integri 
of the Sparkler fo much as 5 5 — 
her word even in a trifte; but I take it for an inſtance 
of hey kindneſs to me, that as ſoon as ſhe was at 
liberty, ſhe was impatient to Tet me know it, and this 
morning ſent me the following billet. : 
.* Bas - | 
c Y brother Tom waited upon us all laſt _ 
© LY.E to Cato; we fat in the firſt ſeats in the 
_ © of the eighteen-penny gallery. You muſt come hi- 
< ther this morning, for we ſhall be full of debates 
o about 
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about the characters. I was for Marcia laſt night, 
but find, that partiality was owing to the awe I 
was under in her father's preſence; but this morn- 
ing Lucia is my woman. Yow will tell me whether 
I am right or no when I ſee you; but I think it is 
a more difficult virtue to forbear going into a fa- 
mily, though ſhe was in love with the heir of itz 
for no other reaſon but becauſe: her happineſs was 


' inconſiſtent with the n of the whole houſe 
al 


to which ſhe ſhould be allied; I fay, I think it a 
more generous virtue in Lucia to conquer her love 
from this motive, than in Mareia to fuſpend hers 
in the preſent circumſtances of her father and her 
country. But pray be here to ſettle theſe matters, 


« T am, | 
« your moſt obliged and 
« obedient humble ſervant, 
© Mary Lizann.? 


» 


1 made all the haſte imaginable to the family, 
where I found Tom with the play in his hand, and 
the whole company, with a ſublime chearfulnefs in 


their countenance, all ready to ſpeak 


to me at once; 


and before I could draw my chair, my Lady herſelf 
veal, | | | 


up, and, with. the moſt 
tone of voice, ſucceeded her mother : 


<« "Tis not a ſet of features or complexion, 
© The tincture of a ſkin that I admire; 
« Beauty ſdom grows familiar to the lover, 8 


* Fades in his eye, and palls upon the ſenſe. 
Fhe virtuous. Marcia towers above her ſex ; 
True, ſhe is fair, (oh, how divinely fair!) 


But till the lovely maid improves her charms 
„ With inward greatneſs, unaffected wiſdom, 


And fanctity of manners. 


to ſpeak, when Mrs Cornelia flood, 


I was going 
ntle accent, and ſweeteſt. 


0 80. 


— 
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i; 80 the pure limpid ſtream, when foul with ſtains 


Of ruſhing torrents and deſcending rains, 
Works itſelf clear, and as it runs refines, 


a Till by degrees the floating mirror ſhines, | 
. © Refledts each flow'r that on the border 
And a new heav'n in its fair boſom ſhows. 


I thought they would now have given me time to 
draw a chair; but the Sparkler took hold of me, 
and I heard her with the utmoſt delight purſue her 
admiration of Lucia, in the words of ortius: Ba 


. Athwart the terrors that thy vow | : 
06 "Hoa planted yoabd chas, 052.10. eee 
More amiable, and riſeſt in thy charms, | 
_ *© Loveli'ſt of women Hears in thy foul, 
© << Beauty and Virtue ſhine for ever round thee, 
„ Bright'ning each other: thou art all divine!” 


When the ladies had done ſpeaking, I took the 
liberty to take my place; while Tom, who, like a 
juſt courtier, thinks the intereſt of his prince and 
country the ſame, dwelt upon theſe lines : 


„ Remember, O my friends, the laws, the rights, 
The gen'rous plan of power deliver d down 
«* From age to age, by your renown'd f 
« (So dearly bought, the price of f mach blood.) 
«© Oh let it never periſh in your hands! - 

But piouſly tranſmit it to your children.” 


Though I would not take notice of it at that time, 
it went to my heart, that Annabella, for whom I have 
long had ſome alte deer ſaid nothing on this 


occaſion, but ind herſelf in the ſacer of a little 
mind, to ſee the reſt ſo much affected. Mrs Betty, 
alſo, who knows, forſooth, more than us all, over- 
looked the whole drama; but acknowledged th Ge 
dreſſes of Syphax and Juba were very prettily i 

ined. 'The love of virtue, which has been ſo 3 
| 5 rouſed by this admirable piece in all parts of the 

eatre, is an unanſwerable inſtance of how great 


force the ſtage might be towards the improvement og 
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the world, were it regarded and encouraged as much 
as it ought, There is no medium in this caſe ; for 
the advantages of action, and the repreſentation of 
vice and virtue in an agreeable or odious manner be- 
fore our eyes, are ſo irrefiſtibly prevalent, that the 
theatre ought to be ſhut up, or carefully governed, 
in any nation that values the promotion of virtue, or 

uard of innocence among its people. Speeches or 
E will ever ſuffer, in ſome degree, from the 
characters of thoſe that make them; and mankind 
are ſo unwilling to reflect on what makes for their 
own mortification, that they are ever cavilling againſt 
the lives of thoſe who ſpeak in the cauſe of good- 
neſs, to keep themſelves in countenance, and conti- 
nue in beloved infirmities. But in the caſe of the 
ſtage, envy and detraction are baffled, and none are 
offended, but all inſenfibly won by perſonated cha- 
raters, which they neither look upon as their rivals 


or ſuperiors. . Every man that has any 1 * of 


what is laudable in a theatrical character, is 
pleaſed, and encouraged, in the proſecution of that 


— 


virtue, without fancying any man about bim has more 
of it. To this 19 e I fell a talking at the tea- 


table, when my Lady Lizard, with a look of ſome 
ſeverity towards Annabella and Mrs. Betty, was 
pleaſed to ſay, that it muſt be from ſome trifling pre- 
poſſeſſion of mind, that any one could be unmoved 
with the charaQters of this tragedy; nor do I yet un- 
derſtand to what circumſtance in the family her Lady- 
ſhip alluded, when ſhe made all the company look ſe 
rious, and rehearſed, with a tone more exalted, thoſe 


« In ſpite of all the virtue we can boaſt, * 
The woman that deliberates is loſt.” 7 
ADVERTISEMENT. 
&© Whereas Bar. Pico in the Strand, hair-cutter 
to the family of the Lizards, has attained to great 
| PE ON TR IM 5 6 profi cience 
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cience in his art, Mr. n. 
4 * of fine heads, in order to have juſtice done 
4 them, to repair to that induſtrious mechanic. 


« N. B. Mr. Prcton has orders tad eu 
1 examine into the parts and characters of young 
« perſons, before he =_ the g near che ſeat 
6 af the brain.“ 


| F 
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ac iter Elyfurm nobis. Vrxc. Zu. 6. v. S4. 
This path conduQts us to th Ehybaa fields 


HAVE _— obſerved in the walks be- 

longing to all the inns of court, a ſet of old 
fellows who appear to be humouriſts, and wrapped 
up in themſelves; but have long been at a loſs 
when I have ſeen them ſmile, — name my name 
as I paſſed by, and ſays &« Old Ironſide wears well.” 
J am a mere boy to ſome of them who frequent 
Gray's Inn; but am not a little pleaſed to find they 
are even with the world, and return upon it its ne- 

le& towards them, — all defence we old 
fellows have againſt the petulancy of young people. 
I am very glad to ohſerve, that theſe ſages of this 
peripatetic ſect ſtudy tranquillity and indolence. of 
body and mind, in a neighbourhood of fo much 
contention as. is carried on among the ſtudents of 
Littleton. The following Wig ves us ſome light 
into the manners and — of Gale Plulolophers. | 


To 
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and As the depredations of time and fortune have 
ung c been lamented in all ages, thoſe perſons 


« who haye reliſted and diſputed the tyranny of ei- 
ther of theſe, have employed the ſublimeſt ſpecu- 
« lations of the writers in all languages. As theſe 
« deceaſed heroes have had their places judiciouſly 
« aſſigned them already in the Temple of Fame, I 
* would immortalize ſome perſons now alive, who 
to me are greater objects of envy, both as their 
« bravery is exerciſed with the utmoſt tranquillity. 
« and pleaſure to N 2 and as they 2 
« ſtantially happy on this ſide the grave, in "2 
tion to al the Greek and Latin Fraps to the con- 
4 | : 
| «th therefore I am naturally ſubject to cruel in- 
© roads from the ſpleen ; as I affirm all evil to come 
© from the Eaſt; as I n of every * 
© co y I come into, I ſometimes, according to, 
« Sit like my grandfire cut in alabaſter, 15 
« Sleep whilſt I wake, and creep into the jaundice - 
phy being pecviſh. ; on 
© I would furniſh out a table of merry fame, in en- 
* nious admiration of thoſe jovial blades, who diſ- 
< appoint the ſtrokes of age and fortune with the 
fame gaiety of ſoul, as when through youth or 
6 alluains ey. were th theils ations Tor Tobey, frolic, 
and achievement. There are, you may obſerve, in 
* all public walks, perſons who by a * ſhab- 
© bineſs of their attire, make a very ridiculous ap- 
© Pearance in the opinion of the men of dreſs. Theyare 
© very ſullen and involved, and appear in ſuch a ſtate 
* of diftreſs and tribulation, as to be thought incon- 
« folable. They are gooeeally of that complexion 
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< which was in faſhion during the pleaſurable reign 
«© of Charles the Second. ** of them, indeed, 
< are of a lighter brown, whoſe fortunes fell with 
that of King James. Now thoſe, who are the 
i of ſach as be i themſelves, and the world uſu- 
< 2] —_ in ity, are the very 
* — whoſe happin * it underſtood, 1 
© be looked upon w with burning envy. I fell into 
the diſcovery of them in the following manner. 
One day laſt ſummer, being particularly under 
< the Fans Phew of the ſpleen, refolved | to Lot = 
< melancholy in the company of fuch, whoſe 
< ance promiſed a full return of any complamts I 
could poſhbly utter. Living near Gray's-Inn 
* Walks, I went thither in ſearch of the perſons a- 
< bove deſcribed, and found fome of them — up- 
© on a bench, n 


* ue unpierc'd ſhade 
3 Imbrown'd their noontide bow'r.” 


©Þ ſqueezed in among them; and they did not only 
© receive my moanings with ſingular humanity, but 
gave me all poſſible encouragement to. enlarge 
« them. If the blackneſs of my ſpleen raiſed any 
< imaginary diſtemper of body, ſome one of them imme- 
« diately ſympathized with me. If I ſpoke of any 
« diſappointment in my fortune, another of them 
< wouldabate my ſorrowing, by recounting to me his 
© own defeat upon the very fame circumſtances. If 
I touched upon overlooked merit, the whole aſſembly 
« ſeemed to condole with me very feelingly upon that 
particular. In ſhort, I could not myſelf fo 
< calamitous in mind, body or circumſtances, but 
« ſome one of them was upon a level with me. 
When I had wound up my diſcourſe, and was ripe 
for their intended raillery, at firſt they crown'd my 
< narration with ſeveral piteous ſighs and groans ; 
$ — after a ſhort Os and a fignal given for 3 

| « onſet, 
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- © their author is a little difficult, you will ſee them 
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s onſet, they burft out into a moſt incomprehenſible 
fit of laughter. You may be ſure I was notably 
out of countenance, which gave occaſion to a ſe- 
cond exploſion of the fame mirth. What troubled 
me moſt was, that their figure, age, and fhort 
ſwords, preſerved them from any imputation of cow- 
ardice upon refuſal of battle, and their number from 
infuk. I had now no other way to be upon good 
terms with them, but defiring I might be admnted 
into this fraternity. This was at firſt vigorouſly 
oppoſed, it being objefted to me, that I affected 
too much the appearance of an happy man, to be 
received into a ſocicty ſo proud of appearing the 
moſt afflicted. However, as I only . to be 
what they really were, I am admitted, by way of 
tri upon probation for a year: And 
« if, within that time, it ſhall be poſſible for them to 
< infuſe any of their gaiety into me, I can, at Mon- 
< mouth-ſtreet, mighty eaſy terms, purchzſe 
the robes n for my inſtalment into this or- 
« der; and when they have made me as happy, ſhall 
de willing to appear as miſerable as any of this aſ- 
« fembly. I confeſs I have ever fince been aſhamed, 
+ that I ſhould once take that place to be ſacred to 
the diſconſolate, which I now muſt affirm to 
© be the only Elyfium on this fide the Styx; 
and that ever I ſhould look upon thoſe perſonages 
* as lively inftances of the ge of Time and For- 
* tune, who diſallow their empire with ſuch inimi- 
table bravery. Some of theſe are pretty good claſ- 
* fical ſcholars, and they follow theſe ſtudies always 
« walking, upon account of a certain ſentence in 
« Pliny's Epiſtles, to the following effect, . It is in- 
„ conceivable how much the nding is enli- 
« vened by the exerciſe of the body.” therefore 


« fleeting with a very precipitate pace; and when it 
© has been very perplexed and abſtruſe, I have ſeen 
P 8 
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n couple of theſe ſtudents prepare their apprehen- 
-< fions 5 ſtill quicker motion, 'till they run into 
* wiſdom. Theſe courſes do not only make them go 
through their fludies with pleaſure and profit, but 
© there Is more ſpirit and vigour in their dialogues, 
. < after the heat and hurry of theſe perambulations. 
This en was choſen as the peculiar reſort of 
« thoſe ſages, not only upon account of its air and 
< ſituation, but in regard to certain edifices and ſeats 
© therein raiſed with great magnificence and conve- 
< nience ; and here, after the toils of their walks, 
and upon any ftreſs of weather, theſe bleſſed inha- 
< bitants aſſemble themſelves. There is one building 
particularly, in which, if the day permit, they 
have the moſt frequent conferences, not ſo much 
© becauſe of the lovelineſs of its eminence, as a ſen- 
< tence of literature encircling the extremities of it, 
< which I think is as follows: Franciſcus Bacon 
«« Eques Auratus executor teſtamenti Jeremiz Bet- 
« tenham hujus hoſpitii viri abſtemii & ' contem- 
' «© plativi hanc ſedem poſuit in memoriam ejuſ- 
„ dem.” Now this ſtructure being erected in ho- 
+ nourable memory of the abſtemious, the contem- 
« plative Mr. Bettenham, they take frequent occa- 
ian to rally this erudition, which is to continue 
the remembrance of a perſon, who, according to 
their tranſlation of the words, being canfeſſed to 
have been of moſt ſplenetic memory, ought rather 
to ly buried in oblivion. 245 
« Leſt they ſhould flag in their own way of con- 
« verſation, they admit a fair one to relieve them 
with hers. There are two or three thin exiſtences 
among them, which I think I may call the ghoſts 
of departed beaus, who pay their court more par- 
« ticularly to this lady, though their paſſion never 
« riſes higher than a kiſs, which is always 
* Yielded with toy ſubmiſſion, modeſt pride, | 
And fweet relufant amorous delay. ages 
. * | ES | 3 6 8 
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As it is the character of this fraternity to turn 
their ſeeming misfortunes to their advantage, they 
c affirm it to be the greateſt indulgence imaginable 
in theſe amours, that nature perpetuates their good 
* inclinations to the ny by an inability to — 
them. 

During my year of probation, I am to prepare 
« myſelf with ſuch parts of ' hiſtory as have en _”_ 
their application during the leifure of their 1] ill - 
tune. I am therefore to read RusaworTH and 
c 8 in the ſal of which authors, I am 


not obliged to enter into the juſtneſs of their reflec- 


tions characters, but am deſired to read, with 
an eye particularly curious, the battles of Marſton- 
moor and rs, uae in one of which every man of 
«* this aſſembly has loſt a relation; and each has. a * 
4 Rory which none who has nat read thoſe bandes is 
6 able to taſte. +: 

« I had almoſt to mention a moſt uner- 


Sampled piece of. their gallantry Some time ſince, 
*in ggy morning, —— 
of theſe perſons to their aal place of reſort, 
4 and perhaps ſhall hardly be believed, when I af- 
firm, that ſucked in ſo con- 
« denfed and poifanous'an æther, I. found them en- 


1 joying themſelves with as much vivacity, as if 97 
Montpelier. 


4 had breathed in the ſerenity of. 
ere 1031 g! e 81, IC 44 nt 238 %4Þ7 SU. 1 &7 5, 
Sg © Your moſt humble; ſe fert, e 
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F DO not. now that l have: becy ef 
moved with pity. in; my whole life, than rhen I 
mY reading ai letter, — Woman, i not et 
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nineteen, in which there are theſe lamentable words, 
« Alasl- whither ſhall. I fly? he has deceived, ruin- 
« ed, andleft me.” The circumſtances of her ſtory: 
are only theſe ordinary onea, that her lover was a man 
of fortune than.ſhe could expect would addreſs 
to her upon honourable terms. But ſhe ſaid to herſelf, 
.<< She hal wit and beauty, and ſuch charms as often 
<< captivate ſo far as to. make men forget theſe mean- 
ce r ee and innocent freedoms were not 
to be denied: tleman of condition is not to 
be ſhunned y for being ſuch: and they who 
«« took notice; of it, di it only out of malice, be- 
' «<. cauſe they were not ufed by him with the ſame di- 
« ſtinction. But I would: — young women, who 
are or un with powerful alliances, 
3 — 19-1 of wealth. Fortune 
does, in a great meaſure, deneminate what is vice 
and virtue; or, if it does not go ſo far, innacence is 
and unpuniſhed without its aſſiſt- 

-xuce- For chis reaſon —— I yy y re- 
2 en, nat to men 
— have thefafhivn * baſe 


eauſc of an abuſed woman, will prodlaim her ſho- 
nour: while the perſon injured, is ſhunned like « peſti- 
lence, he who. dart the wrong ſecs no difference in the 
reception. he meets with, nor is he the leſs. welcome 
to the reſt of the. ſex, who are All 7 Se Winn 
ho ur and innocence. 

| makes this a bog. 
2 185 that it frequently falls upon thoſe who have 
greateſt merit and underftanding. Gentleneſi of diſ- 


ofition, and taſte of e converſation, / T have often 


own. ſnares to vice in ſome, whilſt ſullenneſs 
and difrdihh of any that was: _ * 
ren the only defences of virtue in 


. . = 


their 
ed world on their fide, which, mfitead of the 
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the ſays, ſhe is ſure he is ſo much a 


deſtructiom of a well-educated 


be foine way efficacious on theſe who haue not yet 


207 


n, and 
ke hs tat natural ſons, that if ke reads ur thing 
m on this ſuhject in my paper, it. will certainly 

Te Rim think. Poor girl! . Ceſar aſhamed! has 
2 pr he ſeen 1 Does the poor creature 
imagine, that a ſcrip of paper, a collection of ſen- 
tences, and an old man's talk of pleaſures which he 
is paſt, will have an <ffe& upon him, who could go 
on in a ſeries of falſchood;. let drop — 
tences in her abſence, to give her falſe hope from 
repetition of them, . | 
that could paſs as much time in the purſuit of her, as 
would have attained ſome uſeful. art or ſcience; and 
that only. to attain a ſhort revel. of bis ſenſes, under 
a ſtupor of faith, honour and conſcience? No; the 
woman is not 
accompliſhed: by the criminal, who is guilty df it, in 
a ſudden ſſtart of defire; he is not ſurꝑriſed into ãt by 
frailty ; but arrives at it by care, ſill, and medita-- 
of the that at: 


— 55a ignominy are — 
by the prævalenae uf auſtom. I da: not inderd expect, 
that my PkBcavTIONSI will have any great weight 
with men of modt; but I know nat, — 


taken their-padty as to vine and virtue ſor diſe but I 
— ae but our ſex has uſurped a certain 
authority to exclude chaſtity out of the catatugue - of 
maſenline wirtnen, by which moans females-adventure 
Fo — rages angry and; they 
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6c bath. he kept back an a7. from me but thee, 
« becauſe thou art his wi ſame arg _ 
which a baſe mind would have made to itſelf for 


mitting the evil, was, to this brave man, the  grent- 


eſt motive for forbearing i it, that he could do it with 
impunity. The malice and falſchood of the diſappoint- 
ed woman, naturally aroſe on that occafion; and there 
is but a ſhort ſtep — the practice of virtue to the 
hatred of it. It would therefore be worth ſerious 
conſideration in both ſexes, and the matter is of im- 
portance enough to them, to aſk themſelves, whether 
they would change lightneſs of heart, indolence of 
mind, chearful meals, untroubled ſlumbers, and gentle 
diſpoſitions, for a conſtant pruriency, which ſhuts out 
all things that are t or indifferent, clouds the 
imagination with inſenſibility and prejudice to all 
manner of delight, but that hich 3 is common to all 
creatures that extend their ſpecies? ,« 

A looſe behaviour, and an inattention to * 
thing that is ſerious, flowing from ſome 
this petulancy, is obſervable in the generality bac the 
youth of beth ſexes in this age. It is the one com- 
mon face of moſt public meetings, and breaks in 


upon the ſobriety, I will not erer that we 
ought to — in churches. pert 2 and 
flippant 


Is, are but faint 9 # thoſe in the 
ſame * at more advanced years. I know 
not what can oblige them to mend their manners: all 
that I pretend to, is, to enter my proteſt,” that they 
are neither fine gentlemen nor fine ladies for this be- 
haviour. As for the portraitures which I would pro- 
pole as the i images of agreeable men and women, if 


they are not imitated or regarded, I can only anſwer, 


as:1 remember-Mr.' Dryden did on the like occaſion, 
_ a young fellow, juſt come from the play of 

— told him in raillery, againſt the continen- 
character, If I had been alone 


- of his principal- 


.« with a lady, 1 —— not have paſſed my time like 
5 16 — 
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4 your Spartan.” That may be,” anſweredthebard, 
with a very grave face, r 
by you, _y r 


8 


* 


W Monpar, Mar 4. 5 


— 


1 


— 


Sola eft celeſt digna reperta toro. © 
Ov1D. Ep. LE te Paut, 0. 118. 


| Alone found - el ed. 


FRE 


| V. kart atm at my Lady Lizard's tea · table, the 
happened to turn upon women of re- 

nown; ſuch as have diſtinguiſhed themſelves in the 
world by furpriſing actions, or by any and 
ſhining qualities, ſo as to draw upon elves the 
envy of their on ſex, and the admiration of ours. 
My lady has been curious in colleQting the lives of 
the moſt famous, of which. ſhe has 2 conſiderable 
number, both in print and man This natu- 
rally led me to ſpeak of Madam Maintenon; and, at | 
che requeſt of my lady and her dau I have agau 
en to put together ſuch cinmumſtunoes of her had 
r out of books, and luab 


þ 
picked up from converlation in my travels. vert 


Madam Maintenon was born a 


13 her 


goin the doch * his hee. 
A little 15 his death he writ his own epitaph, 


red 

tho 

whach is engraven upon his tomb - ſtone, in the cloifter tha 
wh 

wh 

uti 

w 


of St. Peter's church at Geneva, and may be feen in 


Spon's hiſtory of that republic. He was a leading 
man among the | Proteſtants in France, and much 


- 


courted to come over to the oppoſite. party. ow 
X Es, | e 
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he perceived there was no ſafety for him any longer 
in his own conntry, be fled for r to Geneva, a-" 
bout the year 1619. The map; and the elergy 
there, received him with Bu marks of. honour and 


an, 2 be key his 
life among 1 
a man 0 


— aa) a 
. of a 


and 
taſks a ps dy un as well as of 7 good experience | 
in matters of war. 

The ſon of this Daubign was father to the preſent 
Madam Maintenon. This gentleman was thrown into 
priſon when he was but a youth, for what: reaſon 1 
cannot learn; but his life, it ſeems, was in queſtian, 
if the keeper of the priſon's by U 0 vg Baa with 
his misfortunes and his merit 
wk bel ft him en e 
vourable opportunity preſenting i et che pri- 
ſoner at large, and 1 ns, him herſelf in his 
flight. The lovers finding themſelves now in no dan- 
82 of bein a. - Monſieur Daubigne 


of the promiſe he had 

ap Fa and married her r. + a 
againſt their immediate want in a 
had taken with her what ſhe 3 
luable and eaſy to be carried oft, All this was con- 
verted into money; and, while their little treaſure 
laſted, our new married couple 8 
the happieſt perſons living. But their 
began to fail, and Monſieur Daubigne, 
{aw the ſtraits to which they muſk 4 in a Xi pon time 
reduced; notwithſtanding all his love and tenderneſs, 
thought he ſhould "cy, in a far worſe. — 
than that from which he had ſo lately eſcaped. But 
what moſt afflicted him was, to fee that his wife, 
whom he loved fo tenderly, muſt be reduced to the 
utmoſt necelſity, and that too at a time when ſhe 
was big with child. 

f Monſieur 


= 95 


whom he confided; ſo that he was a ſecond time 


' 


wife. The purpoſe he entered upon, was to venture 
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+ "Monſieur Daubigne, preſſed with theſe difficultics, 
formed to himſelf a very hazardous reſolution ; and 
fince the danger he ſaw in it was only to his perſon, 
he put it in execution, without ever conſulting his 


back into France, and to endeavour there to get up 
ſome of his effects, and in a ſhort time to have the 
pleaſure of returning to his wife with ſome little means 
of ſubſiſtence. He flattered himſelf, that he was 
now no longer thought of in his own country, and 
that, by the help of a friend, he might continue there 
anknown for ſome time. But upon trial, it — * 
ed quite otherwiſe: for he was yed by thoſe in 


caſt into priſon. I ſhould have mentioned, that he 
left bis wit without ever taking leave ; and that the 
firſt notice ſhe had of his daga was by a letter, 
which he ſent her from the place where he lay the 
firſt night. Upon the reading, of it, ſhe was im- 
mall alarmed for the life of a huſband ſo very 
dear to her; but ſhe fell into the laſt affliction 
when ſhe received the news of his being impriſoned 
again, of which ſhe had been apprehenſive from the 
beginning. When her concern was a little abated, 
ſhe conſidered that the afflicting of herſelf could give 
him no relief; and deſpairing ever to be able a ſe- 
cond time to bring about the delivery of her huſ- 
band, and likewife — it impoſſible for her to live 
long ſeparated from him, ſhe reſolved to ſhare in his 
misfortunes, and to live and die with him in his priſon. 
Therefore, without the leaft regard to the dan 

of a woman's travelling in her condition (for ſhe 
was now- far gone with child) ſhe entered upon her 
journey, and having found out her huſband, vo- 
luntarily gave herſelf up to remain a priſoner with 


- kim. - And have it was that the wes lined df ihe 1 


daughter, who has ſince proved the wonder of her t 
age. . 8 N 
The 
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The relations of Monſieur Daubigne, diſſatisfied 
with his conduct and his marriage, had all of them 
abandoned him, excepting Madam Villete his ſiſter, 
who uſed to viſit im. She could not but be 
touched with the condition in which ſhe found him, 
entirely deſtitute of all the conveniencies, and 'al- 
moſt the very neceſſaries of life. - But that which 
moſt moved her compaſſion was, to fee, in the arms 
of a diſconſolate mother, the poor helpleſs infant 
expoſed, amidſt her cries, to cold, to nakedneſs and 
hunger. In this extremity Madam Villete took the 
child home with her, and gave her to the care of 
her daughter's nurſe, with whom ſhe was bred up 
for ſome time, as a foſter-fifter. Beſides this, ſhe ſent 
the two priſoners ſeveral neceſſaries. Some time 
after, Monſieur Daubigne found means, by chang- 
ing his religion, to get out of priſon, upon condi- 
tion he would quit the kingdom ; to which he con- 
„„ e 4 

Monſieur Daubigne, knowing he was never like 
to ſee France more,' got together what little ſub- 
ſtance he could, in order to make a long voyage; 
and ſo, with a ſmall family, he embarked for Ame- 
rica; where he and his wife lived in quiet, and 
made it their principal care to give their children (a 
ſon and a daughter) good education. 

Theſe unfortunate parents died both in their exile, 
leaving their children very young. The daughter, 
who was elder than her brother, as ſhe grew up, be- 

to be very deſirous of ſeeing her native country. 
This, together with the hopes ſhe had of recoverin 
ſomething of that which once belonged to her father, 
made her willing to take the firſt opportunity of re- 
turning into France. Finding, therefore, a ſhip that 
was ready to fail thither, be went on board, and 
landed at R6chelle. From thence ſhe proteeded di- 
rectly to Poitou, and there made it her buſineſs firſt 
to T out Madam vous her aunt, who ſhe knew 
OL. 1. : i | 


very © 
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well was the perſon to whom ſhe owed her 
life. Madam Villete received her with marks 
of affection; and after informing her, that ſhe muſt 
not expect to recover any thing of what had be- 
longed to her father, fince that was all irreparably 
loſt and diffipated by his baniſhment, and the pro- 
ceedings againſt him; ſhe added, that ſhe ſhould be 
welcome, if ſhe thought fit, to live with her ; where, 
at leaſt, ſhe ſhould never be reduced to want a ſub- 
Kſtence. | 
Mademoiſelle Daubigne accepted the offer which 
her aunt made her, and ſtudied, by all means imagi- 
nable, to render herſelf neceſſary and agreeable to a 
perſon upon whom ſhe ſaw that ſhe muſt entirely de- 
for every thing. More eſpecially, ſhe made it 
er buſineſs to inſinuate herſelf into the affections of 
Her couſin, with whom ſhe had one common nurſe. 
And, to omit nothing that might pleaſe them, ſhe 
_ expreſſed a great deſire to be inſtructed in the religi- 
on of her anceſtors. She was impatient to have ſome 
converſation with miniſters, and to frequent their ſer- 
mons'; ſo that in a ſhort time ſhe began to take a 
great hking to the Proteſtant religion. And it is 
not to be doubted, but that ſhe would have openly 
profeſſed this way of worſhip, if ſome of her father's 
relations that were papiſts, and who forſook him in 
His adverſity, had not, to make their own court, been 
buſy in advertiſing, ſome great men of the danger 


Mademoiſelle Daubigné was in as to her ſalvation, 


and in demanding thereupon an order to have her put 

into the hands of catholies. This piece of zeal was 
acceptable to the ruling party; and orders were im- 
mediately given, that fhe ſhould be taken from her 
aunt Vilfete, and put into the hands of her officious 
relations. This was foon executed, and Mademoiſelle 
Danbigne was in a manner forced by violence from 
"Madam Villete, who was the only relation that ever 

had taken any care of her. She ſhed abundance of 
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tears at parting, and aſſured her aunt and her cou- 
ſin. (who was now married to Monſieur Saint Her- 
mine) that ſhe ſhould always preſerve, with the re- 
membrance of their kindneſs, the impreſſions 
ſhe had received of their religion, and never fail to 
acknowledge, both the one and the other, when ſhe 
found a time and occaſion proper for it. N 


ä 
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ADEMOISELLE Daubigné was con- 
ducted from Madam Villete's to a relation, 


Who had a law-ſuit then 2 Paris; and 


being for that reaſon obliged to ither, ſhe car- 
ried Mademoiſelle Daubigne with her. This lady 
hired apartments in the ſame houſe where the famous 
Scaron was lodged. She made an acquaintance with 
him ; and one Ta being obliged to go abroad alone 
npon a viſit, ſhe deſired he would 
leave, in the mean time, to come 


ive her couſin 
fit with him ; 


knowing very well, that a young lady was in no dan- 


ger from ſuch a and that perhaps it might 
turn to her advantage. Monſieur Scaron was, of all 

„the moſt unhappy in an untoward frame 
of body, being not only deformed, but likewiſe very 
infirm. In conſideration of his wit and parts, he had 
a yearly penſion from the court, of five hundred 
crowns, Scaron was charmed with the converſation 


of Mademoiſelle Daubigne ; and her kinſwoman took 


frequent opportunities of leaving her with him. This 
gave Scaron occaſion to diſcover ſtill new beauties 
in her from time to time, She would ſomgimes en- 


een eee 9 0" "IO 


tertain him with the tory of her adventures and her 
misfortunes, beginning even with what ſhe _— J 
before ſhe was born; all which, ſhe knew how t | 
Fe Es T 2 7 deſcribe: 
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defcribe in ſo expreſſive and moving a manner, that 
He found himſelf touched with a Hon compaſſion 
towards her; and reſolved with himſelf, if not to 
make her happy, at leaſt to ſet her at eaſe, by pla- 

eing her in a nunnery at his own expence. But up- 
on Laer deliberation, he found himſelf very much 
Inclined to lay before her an alternative, which, in 
all likelihood, ſhe never expected. One day, there- 
fore, when ſhe was left alone with him, as uſual, he 
opened his intentions to her (as it is ſaid) much af- 
ter the following manner. I am, Mademoiſelle (ſays 

he) not a little moved with your misfortunes, an the 
great ſufferings you have undergone : I am likewiſe 
very ſenſible of the uneaſy circumſtances under which 
you labour at preſent ; and I have now for ſome days 
been contriving with myſelf how to extricate you 
out of all your difficulties. At laſt I have fallen up- 
on two ways of doing what I ſo much defire. I 
leave you to determine, according to your inclinations, 
in the choice of the one or the other ; or, if neither 
of them pleaſe you, to refuſe them both. - My for- 
tunes are too narrow to enable me to make yours an- 
ſwerable to your merit; all that I am capable of do- 
ing, is, either to make you a joint partaker with my- 
ſelf of the little I have, or to place yor,. at my own 
expence, in any convent you ſhall chufe. I wiſh it 
were in my power to do more for you. Conſult yaur 
own inclinations, and do what you think will be moft 
agreeable to yourſelf, As for my n, I do not 
pretend to recommend it to you. I'know I make but 
an ungainly figure; but I am not able to new-mould 
it; I offer myſelf to yon ſuch as I am; and yet, 
ſuch as you fee me, I do affure you, that I would not 
beſtow myſelf upon another; and that I muſt have a 
very great eſteem for you, ever to propoſe a mar- 
riage, which, of all things in the world, I have had 
the leaſt in my thoughts — Conſider, there- 
fore, and take yaur final reſolutions, either to turn 
* Þ 2 num. 
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nun, or to marry me, or to continue in your . 
condition, without repining, ſince theſe do all of 
_ depend upon your own choice. 


Mademoiſelle Daubigne ah 3 Sca- 
ron the thanks he ſo well deſerved. She was too 
ſenſible. of the dif; leneſs of a-dependent ſtate, 
not to be glad to accept of a ſettlement that would 
place her at leaſt above want. Finding therefore in 
herſelf no call towards a nunnery, ſhe anſwered Mon- 
fieur Scaron without heſitation, That ſhe had too great 
a ſenſe of her obligations to him, not to be deſirous 
of that way of life, that would give her the moſt. 
frequent occaſions of ſhewing her gratitude to him, 
ſſeſſed with the liked 


Scaron, who was prepo 
hopes of paſſing his life n 


well, „EE 


came to a ae pre that he ſhould aſk her _ 8 
conſent that very evening. She — it very frankly; 
and this marriage, ſo ſoon c concluded, was, as it were, 
the inlet to all the en ee ol AI 
tenon. She made a good. to Scaron, li h 
ily with him, and wanted no * 
life. But loſing him, ſhe loſt all ; his penſion ceal-. 
— upon his death, and ſhe found herſelf again re- 
duced to the ſame 1 in which ſhe 


the convent in 8 © 0 
relief of neceſſitous 


tween her and Madam Sai Baile (a man) Lad 2. 
| which has continued ever ſince ;| for ſhe 
to viſit her frequently in the convent de la. 


— where ſhe now lives. And to the ho- 


nour of Madam Maintenon, it muſt be allowed, that 
the has always been of a grateful temper, and mind- 
ful in her high fortunes, of her old Kr e 
232 
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Fer huſband's friends did all they could to prevail 
upon. the court to continue to her the penſion which 
onfieur Scaron had enjoyed. In order to this, peti · 
tions were frequently given in, which began always. 
with, „The widow Scaron moſt humbly prays your 
« Majeſty,” &c. But all theſe petitions 
nothing; and the King was ſo weary of them, that 
he . heard to — « Muft I always be pefter- 
ed with the widow Scaron?” Notwithſtanding which, 
her friends werereſolved not to be diſcoura in cheir 
endeavours to ſerve her. 
Aſter this, ſhe quitted the convent, and went to 
Hud in the Hotel 4 Albert, where her huſband had al - 
Ways been very much — — Here (it is ſaid) 
ſomethi pened to her, which 
IJ ſhall — "ay i 1 2 — confidently affirmed 
uponthe knowledge of a certain author. There were 
_ maſons at work in the Hotel d' Albert, not far from 
the apartment of Madam Scaron. One of them came 
anto- her chamber, and finding two or three viſitants 
of her own ſex, deſired he might ſpeak with her in 
private. She carried him into her cloſet, where he 
took upon him to tell her all the future events of her 
my author) which time has fo — 
is a myttery ſtill to me. As to Madam Scaron, the 
faw then fo little appearance of probability in his. 
predictions, that ſhe hardly gave the leaſt heed to 
chem. Nevertheleſs, the company, upon her return, 
remarked ſome ations in her .countenance ; and 
ane of the ladies faid, « Surely this man has b 
ow Tome very pleafing news; for you look with a 
ore-'cheerfuÞ air than you did before he came in. 
44 i There mouldbe ſuſkcient reaſon for my doing fo, (re- 


bon hat jromied we.” give any credit to what this fel- 
promiſed me. And I can tell you (ſays the, 


) thas 25 there ſhould be any thing in it, you 
well to begin to make . 
re · 


ll ail 4. 
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Theſe ladies could not prevail upon her to 
ſatisfy their curioſity any further; but ſhe commu · 
nicated the whole ſecret to a boſom friend, after they 
were gone ; and it is from that lady it came to be 
known, when the events foretold were come to 
and ib ſcrupulous a ſecrecy in that point did no long- 
er ſeem nece 
Some time after this, he was e ſeek all 
occaſions of inſinuating herſelf into - the favour of 
Madam Mounteſpan, who mas the Ling's Jag 
and had an abſolute influence over him. Madam 
Scaron therefore found the means of being 
to Madam Mounteſpan; and at that time ſpo 1248 
wi ſo — grace, that Madam * = 
her circumſtances, and reſolving to-make them 
—_ eaſy, took upon her 2 27 
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It happened one night that Madam Mounteſpan 
| Cent for her, to tell her, that ſhe was in great per- 
mage She had juſt then, it ſeems, recerved a bil- 
et from the king, which required an immediate an- 
ſwer ; and though ſhe did by no means want wit, 
yet in that inſtant ſhe found herſelf incapable of 
writing any thing with fpirit. In the mean time, 
the meſſen ger waited for an anſwer, while-ſhe racked 
| her invention to no purpoſe. Had there Been no- 
thing more requiſite, but to ſay a few tender things, 
ſhe needed only to have copied the dictates of her 
heart; but ſhe had, over and above, the reputation of 
her ſtyle and manner of writing to maintain; and. 
her invention played her falſe in ſo critical a juncture. 
This reduced her to the neceſſity of defiring Madam 
Scaron to help her out; and giving her the King's 
dillet, the bid her make an anſwer to it immediately. 
Madam Scaron would, out of | modeſty, have ex- 
euſed herſelf; but Madam Mounteſpan laid her ab- 
folute commands upon her: ſo that ſhe obeyed, and 
writ a moſt agreeable billet, full of wit and tender- 
neſs. Madam Mounteſpan was very much pleaſed 
with it; ſhe copied it, and ſent it. The King was 
inſinitely delighted with it. He thought dam 
Mounteſpan had ſurpaſſed Herſelf; and he attributed 
her more than ordinary wit upon this oecaſton, to an 
Increaſe of tenderneſs. The prineipal part of his 
amuſement that night was, to read over and over a- 
gain this letter, in which he diſcovered new beauties 
upon every reading. He thought bimſelf the hap- 
pieſt and the moſt extraordinary man living; to be 
Able to inſpire his'miſtreſs'with ſuch ſurpriſing ſenti- 
ments and turns of wit. 

Next morning, as ſoon as he was dreſſed, he went 
directly to make a viſit to Madam Mounteſpan; 
What happy genius, Madam, ſays he, upon his firſt 
voming into her chamber, influenced your thoughts 
Kft. night? Never, certainly,” was there any ching ſo 
a4 | | ; charming, 


» 
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charming, and ſo finely writ, as the billet you ſent 
me l and if you truly feel the tenderneſs you have ſo 
well deſcribed, my happineſs is complete.” Madam 
Mounteſpan was in confuſion with theſe praiſes, 
which properly belonged to another ; and ſhe could 
not help betraying ſomething of it by ker bluſhes. 
The King perceived the diforder ſhe was in, and was 
earneſt to know the cauſe of it. She would fain 
have put it off; but the King's curioſity ſtill increa- 
ling, in proportion to the excuſes ſhe made, ſhe was 
forced to. tell him all that had paſſed, left he ſhould 
of himſelf imagine ſomething worſe. The King was 
extremely ſurpriſed : though in civility he dillem- 
bled his thoughts at that time, nevertheleſs he could 
not help defiring to ſee the author of the letter that 
had pleaſed him A much ; to ſatisfy himſelf, whether 
her wit in converſation, was equal to what it appeared 
in writing. Madam Scaron now began to call to 
mind the predictions of the maſon ; and from the de- 
fire the King had to ſee her, conceived no ſmall hopes. 
| Notwithſtanding the now had paſſed the flower of her 
age, yet ſhe flattered herſelf, that her deſtiny had re- 
ſerved this one conqueſt in ſtore for her, and this 
mighty monarch to be her captive. She was exactly 
ſhaped, had a noble air, fine eyes, and a delicate 
mouth, with freſh ruddy lips. She has, beſides, the 
art of expreſſing. every thing with her eyes, and of 
adjuſting her Joaks to her thoughts; in ſuch a man- 
ner, that all ſhe ſays goes directly to the heart. The 
King was already prepoſſeſſed in her favour ; and, 
after three or four times converfing with her, 

viſibly to cool in his affections towards Madam Moun- 


teſpan. | | 

| The King in a little time purchaſed for Madam 
Scaron thoſe lands which carry the name of Mainte- 
non, a title which ſhe from that time has taken. 
Never was there an inſtance of any favourite havin 


ſo great a power over a prince, as what ſhe has hi- 
> | therto 
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therto maintained. None can obtain the leaſt favour, 
but by immediate ay N to her, Some art of 
opinion, that ſhe has the occaſion of all the ill 
treatment which the Proteſtants have met with, and 
conſequently of the damage the whole kingdom has 
received from thoſe proceedings. But it is more 
reaſonable to think that whole revolution was brou 
about by the contrivances of the Jeſuits 3 and ſhe 
has. always been known to be too little a favourer of 
| that order of men «yo + their intrigues, Be- 
ſides, it is not natural to think, that ſhe wha for- 
merly had a good c opinion of the reformed religion, 
and was pretty well inſtructed in the proteſtant faith 
and way of worſhip, ſhould ever be the author of a 
perſecution againſt thoſe innocent . who never 
* in ny NG offended her. | 


— 


— 
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T: 1 the —— opinion, that Madam Maiatenon 
te years influenced all the meaſures of 
A _ France. The King, when he has taken 
the air after dinner, never fails of going to fit with 
her tall 2 3 at which, — lewves 
her to to ſupper. er — 
of the — likewiſe Foy ns 
meet the King: while they are in Aeg, M. Madam 
_Maintenon fits at her wheel towards the other end of 
the room, not 1 to give the leaſt attention to 
what is ſaid. Nevertheleſs, the miniſter never makes 
a propoſition to the King, but his 1 turns to- 
wards her, and ſays, „What think you, Madam, 
“ of this?” She — a mf wa opinion after a modeſt 
zanner ; and whatſoeyer ſhe ſays, is done. Madam 
gever appears in public, except when ſhe | 


by 


* 


morning ſhe $oes | 
St. Cyr, to give her orders there; it a Kind of 


7 F FAS XEN 


goes with the king to take the air; and then the fits 
on the ſame ſeat with the king, with her | 
on, working a piece of embroidery ; and does not 
ſeem to be ſo much #s ſenſible of the fortunes 
and honours to Which ſhe has raiſed herſelf. She is 
always very modeſtiy dreſſed, and never a er 


who never fails to pay her a morning viſit. She 
to maſs always by break of day, to avoid the con- 
courſe of people. She is rarely ſeen by any, and 
almoſt inacceflible td every body, excepting three or 
four particular acquaintance of her own ſex. Whe- 
ther it be, that ſhe would by this conduct avoid en- 
vy, as ſome think; or, as others would have it, that 
ſhe is afraid the rank which ſhe thinks due to her, 
ſhould be diſputed. in all vifits and public places, is 
doubtful. © It is certain, that upon all occafions, ſhe 
declines the taking of any rank; and the title of 
Marquiſe (which belongs to the lands the king pur- 
chaſed for her) is ſuppreſſed before her name ; nei- 
ther will ſhe accept of the title of a Ducheſs; afpi- 
ring, in all probability, at ſomething ſtill higher, as 
will appear by what follow. 
From | ſeveral particulars in the conduct of the 
French king, as well as in that of Madam- Mainte- 
non, it has for ſome years been the prevailing opi- 
nion of the court, that they are married. And it is 
ſaid, that her ambition of being declared queen broke 
out at laſt ; and that ſhe was reſolved to give the king 
no —— till it was done. He, for ſome time, reſiſt- 
ed all her ſolieitations upon that head, but, at len gth, 
in a fit of tenderneſs and good-nature, he promiſed 
her, that he would confult' his confeſſor upon that 
point. Madam Maintenon was pleaſed with this, 


not 
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not doubting but that Father la Chaiſe would be 
glad of this occaſion of making his court to her; but 
he was too ſubtle a courtier, not to perceive the dan- 
ger of engaging. in ſo nice an affair; and for that 
reaſon evaded it, by telling the King, that-be did not 
think himſelf a caſuiſt, able enougtrfo decide a que- 
tion, of ſo great importance; and, for that reaſon, 
defired he might conſult with ſome; man of ſkill and 
learning, for whoſe ſecrecy he would be reſponſible. 
The King was apprehenſive left this might make the 
matter too public; but as ſoon as Father la Chaiſe 
named Monſieur | Fenelon, the archbiſhop of Cam- 
- bray, his fears were over, and he bid him go and 
find him out. As ſoon as the confeſſor had commu- 
nicated the buſineſs he came upon to the biſhop, he 
ſaid, «© What have I done, father, that you ſhould 
„ruin me! But 'tis no matter; let us go to the 
« King.” His majeſty was in his cloſet, expecting 
them. The biſhop was no ſooner entered, but he 
threw himſelf at the King's feet, and begged of him 
not to ſacrifice him. The King promiſed him that he 
would not; and then propoſed the caſe to him. 'The 
biſhop, with his uſual fincerity, repreſented to him 
the great prejudice he would do 2 by declaring 
his marriage, together with the ill conſequences that 
might mw ſuch a proceeding. The king very 
much approved his reaſons, and reſolved to go no 
further in this affair. Madam Maintenon ſtill preſſed 
him to comply with her. But it was now all to no 
purpoſe; and he told her, it was not a thing to be 
done. She aſked him, if it was Father la Chaiſe 
who diſſuaded him from it. He, for ſome time, re- 
fuſed to give her any anſwer; but, at laſt, overcome 
by her importunities, he told her every thing. as it 
had paſſed. She, upon this, diſſembled her reſent- 
ment, that ſhe might be the more able to make it 
prove effectual. She did by no means think the Je- 
uit was to be forgiven. But the firſt marks of her 


vengeance 
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vengeance fell upon the archbiſhop of Cambray. He 
and all his relations were, in a little time, put out-of 
all their employments at court ; upon winch he re- 
tired to live quietly upon his bilhopric; and -there 
have no endeavours been ſpared to deprive him even 
of that. As a further inſtance of the ie incontrolleble 

er of this great favourite, and of her reſenting 
even the moſt trivial matters, that ſhe thinks might 
tend to her prejudice, or the diminution of her be 
nour, it is remarkable, that the Italian comedians 
were driven out of Paris, for playing a camedy-call- 
ed La Fauſſe Prude,” which was oppoſed torefett 
upon Madam Maintenon in particular. =» 

It is ſomething very extraordinary, that ſhe thas 
been able to keep entire the affections of the King ſo 


many years, after her youth and beauty were gone, = 


and never fall into the leaſt diſgrace; notwithſtanding 
the number of enemies ſhe has had, and the 1 
that have been formed againſt her from time to time. 
This brings into my memory a ſaying of King Wil- 
liam's, that I have heard -on this accafion: „ That 
«« the King of France was, in his conduct, quite 
60 — to other princes ; fince he made choice ef 
40 miniſters, and an old miſtreſs.” But this 
lady's c arms have not lain ſe much in her perſon, 
as in her wit and good ſenſe. She has always had 
the addreſs to flatter the vanity of the King, and to 
mix always ſomething ſolid and uſcful with the more 
a e parts of her converſation. She has known 
how to introduce the moſt ſerious affairs of ſtate into 
their hours of pleaſure; by telling his majeſty, that 
a monarch ſhould not love, nor do any ting, like o- 
ther men; and that he, of all men livin 
how to be always a King, and always Ike himſelf, 
even in the midit of his Niverfions. The King now 
conyerſes with her as a friend, and adviſes with her 
upon his moſt ſecret aſſairs. He has a true love and 
* ＋6— Weſes * 
OL ie 
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die before her, that ſhe may paſs the remainder of 
Her life with honour, in the abbey of St. Cvr. There 
are apartments ready fitted up for her in this place. 
She and all her domeſties are to be maintained out of 
the rents of the houſe ; and ſhe is to receive here all the 
honours due to a foundreſs. This abbey ftands in 
the park of Verſailles: it is a fine piece of building, 
and the King has endowed it with large revenues. 
The deſign of it (as I have mentioned before) is to 
maintain and educate young ladies, whoſe fortunes 
do not anſwer to their birth. None are accounted 
. duly qualified for this place, but ſuch as can give ſuf- 
ficient proofs of the nobility of their family on the 
father*s fide, for an hundred and forty years; beſides 
which, they muſt have a certificate of their poverty, 
under the hand of their biſhop. The age at which 
erſons are _— of being admitted here, is, from 
ſeven years old till twelve. Laftly, it is required, 
that they ſhould have no defect nor blemiſh of body or 
mind; and, for this reaſon, there are perſons appoint- 
ed to viſit and examine them before they are received 
into the college. When theſe young ladies are once 
admitted, their parents and relations have no need to 
ut themſelves to any further expence or trouble a- 
Dot them. They are provided with all neceſſaries 


for maintenance and education: they ſtyle themſelves 


of the order of St. Lewis. When they arrive to an 
age to be able to chuſe a ftate of life for themſelves, 
they may either be placed as nuns in fome convent, 
at the gs or be married to ſome gentle- 
man, whom Maintenon takes care, upon that 
condition, to provide for, either in the army or in 
the finances; and the lady receives, beſides, a portion 
of four hundred piſtoles. Moſt of theſe marriages 
have proved very ſucceſsful, and ſeveral gentlemen 
have by'them made great fortunes, and been advanced 
ro very conſiderable employment. 
I muſt conclude this ſhort account of Madam Main- 
a tenon, 


— — 
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tenon, with advertiſing my readers, that I do not pre- 
tend to vouch for the ſeveral particulars that I have 
related. All I can fay, is, that a great many of them 
are atteſted by ſeveral writers; and that I —_ 
this ſketch of a woman ſo remarkable all over 1 
rope, would be no ill entertainment to the curious, 
till ſuch time as ſome pen, more fully inſtructed in 
her whole life and character, ſha}l undertake to give 
it to the public. 5 | 
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—— 


—— Dre poſſit facere et ſervare lcatam. Se 
* | Hor. Ep. 6. J. 1. v. 2. 


To make men happy, and to kcep them ſo. CEEECH. 


II is of great uſe to conſider the pleaſures which 
4 conſtitute human happineſs, as they are diſtin- 
2 into natural and fantaſtical. Natural plea- 
ures, I call thoſe, which, not depending on the fa - 
ſhion and caprice of any particular age or nation, are 
ſuited to human nature in general, and were intended 
by providence, as rewards, for the ufing our faculties 
2 to the ends for which they were given us. 
Fantaſtical pleaſures are thoſe, which, having no na- 
tural fitneſs to delight our minds, preſuppoſe ſome 
particular whim. or taſte, accidentally prevailing in a 
ſet of people, to which it is owing that they pleaſe. 

Now I take it, that the tranquillity and chearful- 
neſs with which I have paſſed my life, are the effect 
of having, ever ſince I came to years of diſcretion, 
continued my inclinations to the former ſort of plea- 
ſures, But as my experience can be a rule only to 
my own actions, it. may probably be a ſtronger mo- 
tive to 1nduce others to the ſame ſcheme o* life, if 
79 i they 


—_ 
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they would conhder, that we are 8 to natu- 
ral pe ren by an inſtint, impreſſed on our minds 
by the Author of our nature, who beit. underſtands 
our frames, and conſequently beſt knows what thoſe 
pleaſures are, which will give us the leaſt uneaſineſs 
in the purſuit, and the greateſt ſatisfaction in the en- 
joyment of them. Hence it follows, that the objects 
of our natural defires. are cheap or eaſy to be obtain- 
ed; it being a maxim that holds chroughomt. the whole 
iy ſtem of created beings, © That nothing is made in 
« vainz” much leſs the inſtincts and appetites of ani- 


mals, which the benevolence, as well as wiſdom of 


the Deity, is concerned to provide for. Nor is the 


fruition of thoſe objects leſs pleaſing, than the acqui- 
Gtion is eaſy; and the pleaſure is heightened by the 
ſenſe of having anſwered ſome e end, and the 
conſciouſneſs of acting in concert with the ſupreme 
Governor of the univerſe. 

Under natural pleaſures, I comprehend thoſe which 
are univerſally ſuited, as well to the rational as the 
ſenſual part of our nature. And of the 
which affect our ſenſes, thoſe only are to be eſteemed 
natural, that are contained within the rules of reaſon, 
which is allowed to be as neceſſary an ingredient of 
human nature as ſenſe. And, indeed, exceſſes of any 
kind are hardly to be eſteemed pleaſures, much leſs 
natural pleaſures. 

It is evident, that a defire terminated in money, is 


fantaſtical; ſo is the defire af outward diſtinctions, 
which bring no delight of ſenſe, nor recommend us 


as uſeful to mankind; and the defire of things merely 


becauſe they are aa or 3 Men, who are in- 
diſpoſed to a due exertion of their higher parts, are 


driven to ſuch purſuits as theſe, from the reſtleſſneſs | 


of the mind, and the ſcaſitive appetites | eaſily 
ſatisfied. It is, in ſome ſort, owing to the 
of Providence, that, diſdaining a cheap and. vulgar 


happineſs, they frame to themſelves imaginary —_ 
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in which there is nothing can raiſe defire, but the dif- 


ficulty of obtaining them. Thus, men become the 
contrivers of their own miſery, as a puniſhment on 
themſelves, for departing from the meaſures of na- 
ture. Having, by an habitual reflection on theſe 
truths, made them familiar, the effect is, that I, a- 
mong 2 number of perſons who have debauched their 
natural taſte, ſee things in a peculiar light, which I 
have arrived at, not by any uncommon force of 


nius, or acquired knowledge, but only by unlearning 


the falſe notions inſtilled by cuſtom and education. 
The various objects that compoſe the world, were, 
by nature, formed to delight our ſenſes; and as it is 
this alone that makes them defirable to an uncor- 
rupted taſte, a man may be ſaid naturally to poſſeſs 
them, when he poſſeſſeth thoſe enjoyments which they 
are fitted by nature to yield. Hence it is uſual with 
me to conſider myſelf as having a natural property in 
every object that adminiſters pleaſure to me. When 
I am in the country, all the fine feats near the place 


jy > rey and to which I have acceſs, I re- 


rd as mine. The ſame I think of the es and 
where I walk, and muſe on the folly of the 


Civil landlord in London, who has the fantaſtical plea- 


fure of drainin dry rent into his coffers, but is a 
ſtranger to air and rural enjoy ments. By theſe 
principles, I am poſſeſſed of half a dozen of the fineſt 


feats in En gland, which, in the eye of the law, be- 


2 


who, being men | 


In fome families, where I chuſe to paſs m 
to rank me with the 
bm Su 6d but, in my own 3 and na- 
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When I alk the nete f ft. the foregoing ns 
tural maxim, viz. That he is the true poſſeſſor of a 
thing who enjoys it, and not he that owns it withqut 
the enjoyment of it; to convince myſelf, that I have 
a property in the gay part of all the gilt Thariots 
that I meet, which I regard as amuſements .defigs 

to delight my eyes, and the. imagination of thoſe Rind 


people who fit in them, gaily attired, only to pleaſe 


me. I have a real, and they only an imaginary plea- 


ſure, from their exterior embelliſhments. Upon the 
ſame principle I have diſcovered, that I am the natu- 
ral proprietor of all the diamond necklaces, the croſſes, 
ſtars, brocades, and embroidered clothes, which I ſee 
at a, play or birth-night, as giving more natural de- 
light to the ſpectator than to thoſe that wear them. 
And. look on the ne, . 
roquets in an aviary, or tulips in a garde Ny d | 
purely for my diverſion. A gallery of — a 
cabinet or library that I have free acceſs to; I think 
my own. In a word, all that I deſire is the uſe. of 
things, let who will have the keeping of them. By 


which-maxim, I 2 of the richeſt men 
in Great · Britain; with this difference, that. I am not 


a prey to my own. cares, or the enry of others. 
The ſame principles I find of great uſe in my pri- 
vate œcõοαꝙοmpy. As I cannot go to the price of hi- 
ſtory- painting, I have purchaſed, at eaſy rates, ſeve- 
ral beautifully deſigned pieces of landſcape and per- 


ſpective, which are much more pleaſing to a natural 


taſte, than unknown faces or Dutch gambols, though 
done by the beſt maſters. My couches, beds, and win- 
dow-curtains arc, of Iriſh. Ruff, which thaſe of, chat 
nation work very fine, and with a delightful mixture 


- 


of colours. There is not a piece of China, in my 


houſe; but I have. glafſes of all ſorts, and ſome tingec 


with the fineſt colours, which are not the. leſs:plea» 


ſing, becauſe they are domeſtic, and cheaper than 
toxeign toys. Every thing is neat, entire and clean, 


e 
> 


vieu 
I le 
a ſe 
whe 


* 
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and fitted to the taſte of one who had rather be hap- 
py, than be thought ri cg. 
Every day, numberleſs innocent and natural grati- 
fications occur to me, while I behold my fellow crea- 
tures labouring in a toilſome and abſurd purſuit of 
trifles ; one, that he may be called by a particular ap- 
pellation; another, that he may wear a particular or- 
nament, which T regard as a bit of ribband that tas 
an agreeable effect on my fight, but is ſo far from 
fopplying the place of merit where it is not, that it 
ſerves only. to make the want of it more conſpicuous. 
Fair weather is the joy of my ſoul. Abont-noon I be- 
hold a-blue ſky with rapture, and receive great. con- 
ſolation from the roſy daſhes af light which adorn 
the clouds of the morning and evening. When I am 
loſt among green trees, I do not envy a great man 
with a great crowd at his levee. | And I oſten lay a- 
ſide thoughts of going to an opera, that I may en- 
joy the Newt. pleaſure of walking by moon- light, or 
viewing the ſtars ſparkle in their azure ground; which 
I look upon as part of my poſſeſſions, not without 
a ſecret indi gnation at the taſteleſſneſs of mortal men, 
who in their race through life, overlook the real en- 


1 
ure which naturally affects a human 
mind, with the moſt lively and tranſporting touches, 
I take to be the ſenſe that we act in the eye of infi- 
our virtuous endeavours here, with a happineſs here- 


But the-pleaſ 


large as our deſires, and laſting as our immor- 


tal ſouls. This is a-perpetual- ſpring of gladneſs in 


the mind. This leſſens our ealamities, and doubles 
our joys. Withaut this, the higheſt ſtate of life is 
inſipid, and with it, the loweſt is a paradiſe. What 
ulinatural-wretches then are thoſe who can be ſo ſtu- 
pid ad to imagine a merit, in endeavouring to rob 
virtue - of ber { t, and a man of his preſent as 


well as future bliſs l But as I have frequently taken 


occaſion. 


- 


3 
. * 
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occaſion to unimadvert on chat ſpecies of mortals, ſo 


I propoſe to repeat my animadverſions on them, til 
T fee ſome to: ng EE * 


2 kd = * 


* 50 — = 8. 
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"Rox. Sar. 6. 2. 2. v. 60. 


0h! en I enjoy may country at?  Carncn. 


"HE ities nid bers, bes and fa 
the following letter, are repreſented with ſome 
pleaſantry ; {ſhall therefore make thi epſtle the en 
* 


To Nzs TO IXO SIDE, Eſq; 


4 81 , 


T 


HE time of ben 
ing near, I going no t enlivened with 


memorial of every thing that con- 


© tributed to n ' happineſs when I was laſt there. 
In the reco of which, I ſhall not fo 
much upon the verdure of the fields, the ſhade of 


« woods, the of rivulets, or melody of birds, 
6 - _ 1 ſatisfactions, which, though 


ele 


« th 
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« ſuch diſtintion. The gentleman's ſeat (with whom, 
among others, I had the honour to go down) is 
the remains of an ancient caftle which has ſuffered 
« very much for the loyalty of its inhabitants. The 
©. ruins — rnebbacd ſtrong-holds, gave 
« my imagination. more pleaſant — than the 
+ moſt magnificent ſtructure could, as 1 look upon 
the honourable wounds of a defaced ſoldier with 
more veneration than the moſt exact proportion of 


dsa beautiful woman. As this deſolation renewed in 


6 me a general remembrance of the calamities of the 
late civil wars, I began to deſirous to know 
the hiſtory of the particular ſcene of action in this 
« place of my abode. I here muſt beſeech you not 
| whe; Ger id ledge g a certain barber, 
« who, his knowled things and 
© ſons, may {ory had in equal Witzen Sith er 
© that order among the Romans. This perſon was 
. hiſtorian upon the ſpot; and 
ſequel of my tale will diſcover, that I did not 
uſe him ſo much for the ſoft touch of his hand, 
his abilities to entertain me with an account of 
Time, as he calls it; the moſt authen: 
— of which, — all of the 
I found him, 
but withal = er 
unpetuous ſpeaker could 
came to ſhave me, before 
nn he gave a fſou- 
i the ſalutation the price-Fght- 
ive — with theirs, which made 


E. . 


7 
1 


af 
& 


apphed 


Hb: 


as 

be. 

riſh with it, very like 
ers 

a 


The this overture conſiſts in playing 
the 0 nimble wriſt, mighty near the 
noſe without touching i it. Convincing him-there- 

fore 2 uence of ſueh an un- 
Eos — on I ſuppreſ- 
ſed At. 3 y face, he gives 
. 5 « me 
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* me ſuch accounts of the families in the neighbour- 
hood, as tradition and his own obſervation have 
furniſned him with. Whenever the 


itation 
5 of his account makes him blunder, his — 2 ; 


© hand correſponds, and the razor diſcovers on my 
face, at what part of it he was in the peaceable, 

and at what part in the bloody incidents of his 

narrative. But I had long before learned to ex- 
- pole my perſon to any difficulties that might tend 

to the improvement of my mind. His breath, I 
found,. was. very 4 and being obliged to 
utter a great of it, for the carrying on his nar- 
« rations,” I r him, before. he came into my 
— o into the kitchen and mollify it with 
2 2 When he had taken off my beard, 
« with part of my face, and dreſſed my wounds in 
the capacity of a barber- ſurgeon, we traverſed the 
5 out-works about the caſtle, where I received par- 
* 
* 
6 
* 
6 
6 


ticular information in what places any of note a- 
mong the beſiegers, or the beſieged, received any 
wound; and I was carried always to the very ſpot 
where the fact was done, howſoever dangerous 
ſcaling part of the walls, or ſtumbling over looſe 
ones) my approach to ſuch aplace might be; it 
being conceived impoſſible to arrive at a 
= ledge of -thoſe matters, without this —— ex- 
planation upon them; inſomuch, that I received 
mote contuſions from thele ſpeculations, than I 
probably could have done, had I been the moſt 
© bold adventurer at the demolition of this caſtle. 
4 * This, as all other his informations, the barber ſo 
hened and huſbanded with digreſſions, that he 

0 2 always ſomething new to: offer ; wiſely conclu- 
ding, that when he Jad ſiniſhed the part of an hi- 


| R 


4 barber. * Os : 
Whenever .I looked at FOR, — pile of buil- 
« ding, I thou gbt it perfectly reſembled any of thoſe 
$ & which in my _— I had met with in 
| ___ © romances, 


* 
e 
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0. 

- © romances, where ſeveral unfortunate knights and 
ve ladies were, by certain giants, made pri oners ir- 
on recoverably, until « the Kight of the Byraing 

" 6 Peſtle, or any other of equal hardineſs, ſhould 
ny deliver them from a Jong” captivity. There ib a 
„ + park «djoining, Pact beyond the moſt fie 
118 deſeription, one part of which is particularly pri- 
K* vate, by being inacceſſible to thoſe that have not 
nd great reſolution. This I have made ſacred to love 

1 * and poetry; and after having regularly invoked the 
to « goddeſs. I adore, I here compoſe a tender couplet 
Ir - « or two, which, when I come home, I venture to 
ny _ © ſhew my particular friends, who love me fo well 
th as to conceal my follies. After my poetry ſinks 
rd, upon me, I relieve the labour of my brain by a lit- 
in « tle manuſcript with my penknife; while, with Ro- 
he VT | 

ar- Here on a beech, like amorous ſot, 

a- 1 ſometimes carve a true-love's knot; 
ny There a tall oak her name does bear, 
pot eln a large ſpreading character 
dus I I confeſs once, whilſt I was engraving one of my 
oſe moſt curious concerts upon a delicate ſmooth bark, 
{ot my feet, in the tree which I had gained with much 
w- | « ſkill, deferted me; and the lover, with much a- 
ex- mazement, came plump into the river. I did not 
ved recover the true ſpirit of amour under a week, and 
I not without applying myſelf to ſome of the ſofteſt 
"oft « paſſages in Caſſandra and Cleopatra. e ee 
He. _ © 'Theſe'are the pleaſures I met without doors ; 
ſo « thoſe within were as follow. I had the happineſ; 
he to ly in a room that had a large hole opening from 
Au- dit, whichy by unqueſtionable tradition, "hat been | 
hi- formerly continued to an abbey two miles from the 
s a _ © caſtle, for a communication betwixt the ' auſtere 

creatures of that place, with others not altogether 

uil- ſo coſtemplative. And the keeper's brother aſ- 
"ole ſures me, that when he formerly lay in this room, 
I in 5. he had ſeen ſome of the ſpirits of this departed 


ces, ddrotherhood 
"OE * 4 ig 5 


= 750 of ſpleen or ſtudy directed him; nay, 
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5 brotherhood enter from the hole into this chamber, 
« where they continued with the utmoſt civility to 
« fleſh and bload, until they were oppreſſed by the 
morning air.: And if I do not receive his account 
« with 2 very ſerious and helicying countenance, he 


« ventures to laugh at me as a 

The moſt unaccor table pleaſure I take, is with's 
fine white yanng owl, which ſtrayed one night in at 
my window, and which I was reſolved to en pri- 


e ſoner, but withal to ve all the indulgence that its 
puer Ly admit of. - wer of; 


favour, by ——— 


RM M Aa W M A 6 8 


genious, efpecially when it ſhall be Known, that 
am as much delighted with a cat as ever Mon- 


_ © taigne was. Bat notwithſtanding this, I am ſo 
far from being aſhamed of this particular humour, 


that I eſteem myſelf very happy in having my odd 
< taſte of pleaſure provided for 5 j 
terms. What heightened all the pleaſures I have 
© ſpoke of, was the agreeable freedom with which the 
. gentleman of the houſe entertained us; and every 
0 3 of us came into, or left the company, as. he 

ught fit; dined in his chamber or the parldur, 


times every man rode or walked a different 
© ſo that we never were together, but when we 
« perfectly pleaſed with ourſelves and each * 


wy 1 am, * PRE obedient humble ſervant, * 
b EY. Wy, | if R. B. F 
| B. S. 


/ 


way: 
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TR GUARDIAN's Porrecuier I 


I had juſt given my orders forthe pref when my 
friend „EN She came to 
rn 
where the various habits of the anceſtors of that il- 
. eſerved) in order to furniſh her 

refs for the Wars or Barn. Upon 


with a 
fight of t n 


from the pin, clapped it round her neck, and turning 
briſkly, towards me, repeated a ſpeech. out of her 
part in the comedy of that name. If the reſt of the 
actors enter into their ſeveral. parts with the fame 
ſpirit, the humorous charaGers CONE hr 


but a excellent on the theatre: For very good 
judges have informed me, that the author has drawn 
them — great nn, and an xa obſervation 
of * e 


| 9 r 


— 
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e tet EF I fing, 
jor" to unlock the ſacred ſpring. 


[Tis „ 
e ed their talents in adorn- 
ing ee nh 5 The 


poetry and religion recipr ker 
gebe wed poetry, 2 


by por 


| alted devotion. The moſt ſublime capacities were * 


3 . Wh 
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to the moſt noble uſe. Purity of will, and fineneſs 
of utiderſtaniding, were not fuck ſtrangets as 

have been in later ages, but were moſt frequently 
in the ſame and went, us it were, 
hand in händ to the glory of the worſcks great 
Rulee, and the benefit 'of 'mankiae, To red 
dur modern poetry, and 'tu#n it te Ter due ung 
mitive channel, is an endenveur ialtog 4 
Kr greater charncter dan che G A ef w prkeäte 
family. Kingdoms might be the better fer the en- 


den, and og on their thrones eight'Ve obliged 
its Power 
ere * modleſt, I — a gtert 
Achmrer of pbeſy : bit *hat profeſſton is in effect 
telling the werld, chat T have u heaft' tender un ge- 
nerous, u heart that bun fwell with the Joys, or be 
depreſſed; with the 'misfortuties of others, 'way more, 
even of imaginary perſons ; a heart large endugh to 
receive the greateſt ideas nature can ſug eſt, and de- 
licate enough to reliſh the moſt beautiful. It is de- 


Fring mankind to believe that I am capable of enter- 


ing into all thoſe ſubtle graces, and all that divine 


elegance, che enjoyment of which is to be felt only, 


not expreſſed. 

All kinds of poeſy are amiable, pes fucred poeſy 
ſhould be our — 1 eſpecial delight. Other poetry 

leads us through flowery meadows, or beautiful 

gardens, refreſhes us with cooling breezes or deli- 

cious fruits, ſooths us with the murmur of waters, 


or the melody of bitds, or elſe -Evriveys us to the 


court or camp; dazzles our imagination with crowns 
and ſceptres, -enibattI&d lofts, or heroes 

burniſhed ſteel. But facred numbers ferm to 
us into à ſolemn and magnificent temple: they en- 
cirele us with every thing that is holy and io 
they ſuperadd an agreeable awe ant reverence to 


E - 2 plrafing | emotions we feel from ä 6 
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an; awe. and: reverence: that exalts, while it cha- 


ſtiſes: _ ſweet authority reſteains each unde li- 
bert of! thaught, word, and: action; it makes ug 
think better and more nobly of qurſelves, from a 
cenſcioulſncſs- of the great preſence we are in, here 
ſaints farround- us, and: angela are our fellow-ware 


uppers. 


[<0 wnoghy 7 — — 
1 55 who gave-mg- voice ! 
„ This thome mall laſt, when Homer's, ſhall dez. 
6 When arts, arms, kings and kingdoms melt away. 
«. And can it, Powers immertal, can it be, 8 
% That this high province was reſerv'd for me? ? 
„ Whate's the new, the raſh adventure colt; 
% Tn wide eternity I dare be loſt. 
«© 1] dare launch out, and 1 
© Than e' er the learned ſiſters ſaw. bef 
— 6 In narrow limits they were wont to 
Fo teach the ſwain, or celedrate the king : 
* 1 graſp the whole, no more to parts canfin'd, 
„ lift my voige, and ſing to hymanckind : 
„ ſing tp men and angels; angels join 
(le ſuch the theme) their ſacred hymns with mine.” 


RF 
from faered poefz, it has another vaſt advantage a- 
bone all other. When. it has placed us in that i 
3 ee Poke} medi 

y genius of the place covers us with an 
inssble hand, fecures us. in the enjoyments we pof- 
ſeſa. We find a kind of refu A and 
— oce lhe: Why then ſhould 


not erery heart that is addicted to the muſes, cry 
aut in the holy warmth of the beſt poet that ever 


lved, & I with; magnifly thee, O Lord, my og 


6 and E will:proiſe thy name for ever and ever l 7 

That greater benefit may be reaped from ſacred 

— any other, is indiſputable. But is it 

capable of yielding ſuch exquiſite delight ? Has it s 

title. only to the regard of * ſerious and the aged? Is 
32 it 
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it only to be read on Sundays, and to be bound in 
black? Or does it put in for the good eſteem of the 
gay, the fortunate, the young ? Can it rival a ball or 
a theatre, or' give pleaſure to thoſe who are- con- 
verſant with beauty, and have their palates ſet hi 
with all the delicacies and poignancy of human wit? 
That poetry gives us the greateſt pleaſure which 
affects us moſt, and at affects us moſt, which is 
on a ſubject in which we have the deepeſt concern. 
For this reaſon, it is a rule in epic poetry, that the 
tale ſhould be taken from the hiftory of that coun- 
try to which it is written, or at fartheſt from their 
diſtant anceſtors. Thus Homer ſung Achilles to the 
deſcendents of Achilles ; and Virgil to Auguſtus that 
Hero's voyage, . 3 ; 


— 
— 


e, unde Linum, 5 | 
Albanique Patres, atque alta menia Rome. AN. 1. v. 6. 


% From whence the race of Alban fathers come, 
<< And the long glories of majeſtic Rome. = ” 


Had they changed ſubjects, they had certainly: been 
worſe poets at — and Rome, whatever they 
had been eſteemed by the reſt of mankind. And in 
what ſubjects have we the greateſt concern, but in 
thoſe at the very thought of which © this world 
40 leſs and leſs, and all its glories fade away ?” 
2 1 muſt be dropt at the gate of death. 
This alone can enter with us — It 
will admit of an improvement only, not ( ſtri 

, ) an entire alteration 8 
Cherubim and Seraphim. It ſhall not be 

when the ſun and rr remembered no more 2 it 
ſhall never die, but (if I may ſo expreſs myſelf: be 
the meaſure of — and the laudablo ambation 
of hearen- 1 „ um eon 


« 5 How 
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— 
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How then can any other peut, come. an. __— 
on with 6 


& Whatever great or dreadful has been dene. 

& Within the view of conſcious ſtars or fun, 
2 Is far beneath my daring! I look down 

© On all the ſplendors of the Britiſh | 

This globe is for my verſe a narrow bound. 
_ « Attehd me, all ye glorious worlds around: 

ys Oh all ye ſpirits, howſoc'er disjoin d, 

* Of every various order, place and kind, 

„r An A montat's tags : 

— Tis your Eternal King I ftrive to praiſe.” 


Theſe verſes, and thoſe quoted above, are taken 
out of a manuſcript poem on the Laſt Day, which 
will ſhortly * in. public. 


To the GUARDIAN. 


We 


8 1A, 


4 Hex you fpeak of the which would a- 
£ riſe from the labours good genious men, if 
« they could be prevailed upon to turn their thoughts 

2 ſubjects of religion, it ſhould, me- 
p thinks, be an attractive to them, if you would 
6 to lay before them, that noble ideas a 
-+ dife the ſoul of him who writes with a true e of 
virtue. I was guſt now reading David's lamenta- 
5: tion over Saul and Jonathan; and that divine piece 
6: ras | to me, in- that there was 
4 ſuch an exquiſite ſorrow expreſſed in it, without the 
“ leaft allufion to she difficulties from whence, David | 


© was extricated,. by the fall of thoſe great men, in | 


his way to empitc.' When he receives the ti 
S of 4 his: generous mind has m it no re- 
„ the merit of the unhappy man who 
« wastaken-out of his way, but what raiſes his ſor- 
2 inſtead of him conſolation. 

— 1 
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The beauty of Iſrael is ſlain upon thy high pla- 
« ces: how are the mighty fallen! 

« Tell it not in Gath, publiſh it not in the ſtreets 

« of Aſkelon: leſt the daughters of the Philiftines. 

&« rejoice, leſt the daughters of the uncircumciſed 


« triumph. 


« Ye mountains of Gilboa, let there be no dew, 


4 neither let there be rain upon you, nor Helds of 


<« offerings: for there the ſhield of the mighty 1s vilely 
« caſt away, the ſhield of Saul, as though he had not 
been anointed. with oil. 

„% Saul and Jonathan were lovely and bb in 
<< their lives, and in their death they were not di- 
« vided: they were ſwifter than eagles, they were 


<6 ſtronger than lions. 


«© Ye daughters of Iſrael, weep over Saul, Who 


„ clothed you in ſcarlet,. with other delights, who. 
put on ornaments of gold upon your apparel.” 
How beautiful is the more amiable and noble 
parts of Saul's character, repreſented 
whom that very Saul purſued to death! 
he comes to mention Jonathan, the ſublumity ceaſes, 


Nr 
and the moſt noble inſlances ever given by man, he : 


« fiaks into a fondneſs that will not, admit of high 


language, or alluſions to the greater circumſtances 


© of their life, and turns only upon their familiar 
© converſe.” 
« I am diſtreſſed for thee, my. brother Jonathaa ; 
ae bo oy oe oh ln eye thy love to 
2 the love of women.” 
In the mind of this 2 
majeſty and worldly power were deſpicable conſide 
< rations, When he caſt his eye upon the maria. of dim 
N And, 
when he began to thank the great friendſhip of 
Jonathan, his ic is uttercd only in broken 
2 2 and tender expreſſions 4 how much 


they 


t when 
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« they both loved, not how much Jonathan deferred. 
© Pray pardon this, which was to hint only, that 


© the virtue, not the elegance of fine writing, is the 


ching principally to be conſidered by a Guardian. 
© I am, SIR, 85 
© Your humble ſervant, 

e 


* 


— —_ i ©. De „ ts. ——— 4 Ls. M4 — * 
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— | — — — ä — 
Ceſar iber erit— —ͤ— Luc Ax. 


Czfar alone, of all mankind, is free, 


Suna nos aſſumæ to myſelf the merit of every 
thing in theſe pagers, Whereſoener in reading 
or coaverlation, I obſerve any thing that is curious 
and uncommoa, uſeful or entertaining, I reſalve to 
give it to the public, The Part of this very 


was lent me by my good friend Mr. Charwell. He 
tells me be bas had it above theſe twenty in his 
poſſeſſion; _—_ ſeems to ;_ . cakes from it 
very many of the maxims purſued in the new 
ſettlemant, I have heretofore ſpok 
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memoirs concerning Monſieur Colbert, who had the 
honour to be ſecretary of ſtate to his moſt Chriſtian 
Majeſty, and ſuperintendent or chief director of the 
arts and manufactures of his kingdom. The paſſage 
for to-day is as follows: * 

6. It happened that the King was one day expreſ- 
ſing his wonder to this miniſter, that the United 
c Provinces ſhould give him ſo much trouble; that 
© fo great a 2 he was, ſhould not be able to 
0 redvice fo fall a ſtate with half the power of his 
* whole dominions. To which Monſieur Colbert is 
« ſaid to have made the following anſwer. . | 
„ Sir, I preſume, upon your indulgence, to ſpeak 


« what I have thought upon this ſubject, with that 


„ freedom which becomes a faithful ſervant, and one 
1 who has nothing more at heart than your Majeſty's 
« glory, and the profperity of your whole people. 
4 Your territories are vaſtly | 

« Netherlands. But, Sir, it is not land that fights a- 
dc gainſt land, but the ſtrength and riches of ene na- 
« tion againſt the ſtrength and riches of another. I 
« ſhould have faid only riches ; fince it is money that 
& feeds and clothes the foldier, furniſhes the maga- 


« zine, provides the train of artillery; and anſwers 5 


4 the charge of all other military preparations. 

the riches of a prince or ſtate, are juſt ſo much 
4 they-can levy upon their ſubjects, ſtill leaving them 
«« ſufficient for their ſubſiſtence. If this ſhallmot be 
« teft,” they will deſert to other countries for better 
« uſa 


ter than the United 


FP. ove. 


_— * 


& ence as will find your 
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4% the extraordinary ſums of one year, you have part- 

« ed with an inheritance. I am never able, without: 
t the utmoſt indignation, to think of that miniſter, 
« who had the confidence to tell your father, his fub- 

tc jects were but too happy, that they were not yet 
«© reduced to eat graſs; as if ſtarving his people were 
«© the only way to free himſelf from their ſeditions. 
4 But people will not ſtarve in France, as long as 
«© bread is to be had in any other country. How 


„ much more worthy of a prince, was that —__ of 


« your grandfather, of glorious memory, - That he 
6 Cad to ſee that day, Sites houſekeeper in 
© his dominions ſhould be able to allow his family a 
« capon for their Sunday's f 
% therefore, as my firſt principle, | 
4 upon your ſubjects mult ſtill leave them ſufficient for 
« their ſubſiſtence, at leaſt, as comfortable a ſubſiſt- 
neighbours. 
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„hole market for the praduét aß ſo much land? 
And, what, ſort. of euſtomers are your ſubjecta to 
ce. thefe. lands? What clethas is: it that they wear? 


4 to incoguito through the very ftreets of your 

<- capital, and wonld give a farthing to every beggar 

chat aſks you alms; in a. walk of one hour, ya | 
| | « wo 


» 


of 


e thirteen 


* ever yet Wun 


rr 


= 
FN 
2 
«1 
© 
r 
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% would imvemothing tet Uf a9ttole. Mow miſe- 
<< ible un be the Iedpinps of theſe wretthes? ven 


<< >thoſe mat will not wk your Unity, ure huddled 


46 


3 dere ve ee read. Sen Is 
« the dodging in Yor wapral. 

16 — "pet Uf lee er; —— 
ce Or _— * thi the de 


» — — 5 » by Poet wo your 


„ needs de "the Atl "yearly value '6f all the Houſes, 
« [Ib this, ut den Wantz, Yor ewe nere, Und fix 
« {ſhillic%s for Se/lodging vt every fbjeR, the rente 
„er wiede kingdom l be ler wum "bwenty 
——— 
e ye Moft duet furvey That 

«© has been taken. 


% The weit queſtion Hen e, Now much of theſe 
rents your Majeſty will think Mt to take to your 
c own *fe?- Sik — millions are in tlſe 
« hund ef che ; und little endugh for tlie 
„ ſupport of Three red flibufand  ecdlefiaſtics, 
« With all heir neeefiry attendants. It is nd more 
„than twenty Pounds uyeur for exery one 'of the 
*« muſterd. Theſe, Sir, are Four beſt uards; they 
© keep 'Foir fubzects loyul in the H all their 

« miſfery. Four majeſty will not think it your inte- 
< reſt to take any thing from tiſe church. From that 
« hich remains in the hands öf your laysſubjects, 
&« will you he able to take more than Five millions 
© to 'your on uſe? This is more than ſeven ſhillings 
„ in the ; and then, after neceſſary reparations, 
6 With loſſes the failing of 'tenants, how 
6 2 will be to the owners? Theſe are 

ce gentlemen, who have never been bred either to 
«© trade vr manufuctures; they have no other way 0 of 
« living than by their rents; and, When theſe fall 
« 2 —.— from them, they muſt fly to Nur armies, 
oy 9 Hor their _ bread. 46 


6 Now, 
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Now, Sir, your Majeſty wilt give me leave to 
« examine what are the rents URIC Nether- 
« lands, and how great a part e their 
4 nors may take to themſelves, without oppreſton of 
« the owners. There are in thoſe provinces 
« millions of acres, ber many mito of e 
« a fubje& for every acre. hp: ſhould not then 
« the fingle acre there be as uable as the eight 
«. acres in France, ſince it is to ny 
« mouths? Or, if 0 proviſions of the 
« people are fetched i Ey t trade from the ſea 
« or foreign — un LY they will end, at laſt, in the 
4 improvement of their lands. I have often 2 
t and am ready to believe, that thirty ſhilling 
« with another, is leſs than the yearly value. "every 
«© acre in thoſe provinces. 

« And how much leſs than this will be the year 
4 ]y value of lodging, for every one of their fab- 
« jeas? There are no be in their ſtreets, ſcarce 
tc a ſingle one in a e province. Their families 
„ in great towns are lodged in in compari- 
c ſon with thoſe of Paris: even the houſes in their 
„ villages are more coſtly than in many of your ci- 
« ties. If ſuch is the Log of their three millions 
« of acres, and of lodging for as many millions of 
1% ſubjects, the yearly rents of lands and houſes arc 
«© nine millions in thoſe provinces. 

« Then how much of this may the States take 
te without ruinin; * land- owners, for the defence of 
« their people? Their lands, there, by the cuſtom 
4 f nding in equal ſhares to all the children, 
are diftributed into ſo many hands, that few or no 
« perſons are ſubſiſted by their rents; land-owners, 
„ as well as others, are chiefly ſubſiſted by trade 
<< and manufactures; and they can therefore with as 
« much &aſc part with half of their whole rents, as 
« your Majeſty's ſubjects can a quarter. The States- 
General may 2s well take four millions and —_ 
« from 


ARSE EIS 32776 > 


_ « of the Hollanders,. yet {till they 
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« from their rents, as Majeſty can five from 

4% thaſe of your — = 
eee 


% It remains now only to 
—— — . —— 
hope to receive umption of the 

and half-uahed 


. 
400 part is ent, or 

how gran conſumed by —— 

Why note Tat 7 — and 

* woodewthoes, rr bout 
««: tlie: 2 how z part of the price of their 
cc water or their black bread and onions, the generaÞ 
<c- diet- of your people? If your: Majeſty were to re- 
« diego: of: thoſe things, your ex- 
« chequer would hardly run oy Mes 5 mueh the 

e greateſt part of your ſubjecta live in this deſpicable 
60 N — 2 the annual of one at a 
cmediam; can be no more than I have mentioned. 
% One- would almoſt think they ſtarve themſelves to 
edeftaud your Majeſty of your revenues. It is im- 
60. to conceive that more than an eighth part 
% can be excifed from * ur ſubjects, 
% io live ſo very r thirteen mil- 
lions of people, your whole revenue by excifes will 
1% amount: to no more than: fix millions and a half. 

« And how much leſs than this ſum will che States 
60 832333 levy” by the ſame tax upon their ſub- 
There are no = that country. The 
3 t tous live at a vaſtly. greater 
„ dharge than — And even thoſe in their vil- 
<< lages are better fed and clothed than the people of 
<< your towns. At a medium, every one. of their 
0 live at twice the coft of thoſe of France. 
4 'Frade: and manufattures are the * fur- 

< niſlvyhem with money for this 
„ 1f-thrice as much ſhall be — the expence 
will bave more 


15 8 an. + though you 
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. ſhould take nothing at all from them. I muſt be- 


«c 
«c 
46 


WR 


| Pp 


as. ten 


lieve, therefore, that it will be as eaſy to levy thrice 
as much by exciſes upon the Dutch ſubject as the 
French; thirty ſhillings upon the former, as eaſily 
upon the latter; and conſequently four mil- 
lions and a half of 


ciſes, they will be able to raiſe nine millions with- 
in the year. If of this ſum, for the maintenance 
of their cl 
France, the charge 
ſervation of their dikes, one . is to be de- 
duRed ; yer ſtill they will have eight for their de- 
fence ; a revenue GRIN IAN I of your Ma- 
8. 

« Your Majeſty will now no ane wonder that 
you have not been able to reduce theſe provinces 
with half the power of your whole dominions ; yet 
half is as much as you will be ever able to employ 

againſt them. Spain and Germany will be always 
ready to eſpouſe their quarrel ; their forces will be 
ſufficient to cut out wofk for the other half ; and 


I wiſh too you could be quiet on the fide of Healy 


and England. 


« What then is the advice I wanld preſume to 


give your Majeſty ? To diſband the greateſt part 
of your hs, and fave lo many taxes to your 
people ; your very dominions make you too power- 
ful to fear any inſult from your neighbours : To 
turn your thoughts from war, and cultivate the 
arts of peace, the trade and manufactures of your 
people. This ſhall make you the moſt 
prince, and at the ſame time) your ſubjects the richeſt 


of all other ſubjects. In the ſpace of twenty years, 


they will be able to give your Majeſty ter ſums 
with caſe, than you can now draw gs with 
the greateſt difficulty. You have abundant mate- 
rials in your kingdom to employ your people, and 


they do not want capacity to be employed. Peace 


« and 


upon their three millions 
of ſubjects; ſo that, in the whole, by rents and ex- 


„which are not ſo numerous as in 
of their civil liſt, and the pre- 
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« and trade anenrheugtbeiriabeupbedtte eser 
% Europe, and bring back yearly treaſures to your 


_ 2 There will be always fools enough to 


the manufactures of France, though 

rance "ſhould be prohibited to purchaſe thoſe of 

66 3 countries. In the mean time your Majeſty 

<« ſhall never want ſufficient ſums to buy now and 

« then an important fortreſs, from one or other of 

„ your indigent neighbours. - But, above all, peace 
„ ſhall ingratiate your Majeſty with the Spaniſh na- 

« tion, durin "the life of their crazy king; and af- 

« ter his death, a few ſeaſonable preſents his 

c courtiers, ſhall purchaſe; the reverſion | of his 


= crowns, with all the treaſures, of the Indies; and 


<6 then the world muſt be your own.” 

This was the ſubſtance of what was then ſaid by 
* Monſieur Colbert. The King was not at all offend- 
ed with this liberty of his miniſter. He knew the 
value of the man, and ſoon after made him the 
« chief Gireſtcr of the trade and manuſaQuures of his 
people.. 


ö * 1 — 
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Let them ceaſe to ſpeak ill of others, leſt they hear of their own 


15 happens that the letter, which was in one of 


concerning a lady ill-treated by che 


| N and to which he replies by taxing the 


Tarrzx with the like practice, was written by one 


9 who put his name to the collection of pa- 


TY pers 
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pars called Lucusaarioxs. It was 8 wrong thing 
in the Examiner to go any farther than the Guardian, 
3 in the Guardian: but ſince Steele 
owns the letter, it as the ſame thing, I apprehend, 
by reading the Examiner over a ſecond time, that he 
ioGquates, by the words cloſe to the Royal Stamp, 
he would have the man turned out of his office. 
Conſidering he is ſo malicious, I cannot but think 
Steele has treated him very mercifully in his anſwer, 
which follows. This Steele is certainly a very good 
ſort of a man; and it is a thouſand pities he does 
not underitand politics, But if he is turned out, my 
Lady Lizard will invite him down to our country- 
— 2 I hall be very glad of his company, and 
I'Il certainly leave ſomething to one of his children. 


To NesTor IroOxsIDE, Eſq; 
« $18, we 


1 AM obliged: to fly to you for ha Som e. 
1 vere uſage, which a very great author, the 

Examiner, has been pleaſed to give me for what 
you have lately publiſhed 3 in aekence of a young 
lady. He does not put his name to to Uh wilting 
and therefore he ought not to reflect upon the cha- 
« raQters of thoſe who publicly anſwer for what they 


© have produced. The Examiner and the Guardian 


might have diſputed upon any particular they had 
« thought fit, without having introduced any third 


« perſon, or making any alluſions to matters foreign 


ta the ſubje& before them. But fince he has 


< thought fit, in his paper of May the 8th, to de- 
« fend himſelf by my example, I ſhall beg leave * 
4 ſay to the town, (by yeur favour to me, Mr. 
ronſide) that our conduct would ſtill be very wide- 
« ly different, though I ſhould allow that there were 
$ * perſons pointed at in the places _ 
. 
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© he mentions in the TarTERs. When a ſatiriſt 
« feigns a name, it muſt be the guilt of the perſon 
© attacked, or his being notoriouſly underſtood guil- 
© ty before the fatire was written, that can make 
© him liable to come under the fiftitious appellation. 
© But when the licence of printing letters of peoples 
real names is uſed, things wary, 5 affixed to mens 
characters which are in the utmoſt degree remote 
from them. Thus it happens in the caſe of the 
Earl of Nottingham, whom that gentleman aſſerts 
© to have left the church ; though nothing is more 


evident than that he deſerves better of all men in 


© holy orders, or thoſe who have any reſpect for 


© them, or religion itſelf, than any man in England 
can pretend to. Buy as to the inſtances he gives 


* againſt me, Orp Downes is a fine piece of rail- 
© lery, of which I wiſh I had been author. All I 
had to do in it, was to ftrike out what related to a 
© gentlewoman about the Queen, whem I thought a 
© woman free from ambition; and I did it out of re- 
« card to innocence. Power of the Bath is recon- 
« ciled to me, and has made me free of his ſhow.. 
Tun, Gun, and PisToL from Wapping, laughed 
©- at the repreſentation. which was made of them, and 
© were obſerved to be more regular in their conduct 
* afterwards. The character of Loxd Timon is no. 
© odious one; and to tell you the truth, Mr. Iron-- 
„ fide, when I writ it, I thought it more like me 
« myſelf, than any other man; and if I had in my 
eye any illuſtrious perſon, who had the fame faults. 
© with myſelf, it is no new, nor very criminal ſelf- 
6 love to flatter ourſelves, that what weakneſſes we: 
© have, we have in common with t men. For 
the exaltation of ſtyle, and embelliſhin the cha- 


© rater, I made Timon a lord; and he may 


be a very worthy one for all that I have faid 


2 of him. I do not remember the mention of 


E's Don 
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Don Diego, nor do 1 remember that ever I 


c thought of Lord Nottingham, in any character 


« drawn in any one paper of Biclerſtaſf. Now, as to 


c PoLyYPRAGMON, I drew it as the moſt odious 

I could paint of Ambition; and Polypragmon is to 
men of buſineſs what Sir Fopling Flutter is to men 
« of faſhion; « He's knig be of ſhire, and repre- 
+ « ſents you all.” Wholverer ſeeks employment for 
< his own private intereſt, vanity, or pride, and not 
<4 for the good of his prince and country, has his 
< ſhare in the — — of Polypragmon. And let this 
be the rule in examining that e and I 
believe the Examiner will find others to whom he 
< would rather give a part of it, than to the perſon 
on whom I believe he beſtows it; becauſe he thinks. 
be is the moſt capable of having his vengrance on 


me. 1 of what any. 


« man living can do to me; I ſpeak it only to ſhow, 
< that I have not, like him, fixed odious images on 


< perſons, but on vices. 7 what occaſion have 


I to draw people, whom I ſhould think ill of, under 
« feigned names ? I have wanted and abounded; and. 
I neither fear poverty, nor defire riches. - If that 
< be true, why ſhould I be afraid, whenever I ſee 


< occaſion; to examine the conduct of any of my 


$ ſellon - ſubjects 2 I ſhould ſcorn to do i but from 
< plain facts, and at my own peril, and from inftan-. 
6 ces as clear as the day. Thus would I, and I will 
(whenever I think it my duty) inquire into the 


behaviour of any man in England, i 3 


< cd, as that his errors may hurt my country. 
< kind of zeal will expoſe him who is prompted by 
* r ; and I could, carry any 
aim at for the improvement of my own: 
« Fits affairs, without making myſelf obnoxious to 
« the reſentment of any perſon or party. But, alas l. 
© in thexe in alk the gratiſicntzons, of ſenſe, the 
C accommodations 
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him a miſcreant. Non wank, I think, fi 
o 


255 


0 accommodations of vanity, er any thing That for- 

tune can give to pleaſe a human ſoul, when 
are put in competition with the intereſts of truth 
and liberty ? Mr. Ironſide, . 
« that letter concerning the young 1 of quality, 
and am glad that my awkward apology (as the Ex- 
aminer calls it) has in him ſo much re- 
« morſe, as to make any reparation. to offended 
% beauty.” Though, by the way, the phraſe of 
© offended beauty, is romantic, and has little af the 


X dent yin | 
4 juſtly, that ſhe had affronted « her and her 
< ſovereign.” However, I will not bear hard upon 
his contrition; but am now heartily ſorry I called 


x 


unbeliever. Meſcroyant, I take it, is the 


+ ware I will give myſelf no manner of liberty to 


« make gueles at him, if I may fay him. — 5 


ſometimes I have been told by familiar | 
that they ſam me ſuch a time talking to the Exa- 


miner; others, who have rallied me upon the fins of 
b 


my youth, tell me it is credibly — that 
have formerly” lain with the Examiner. 


« him. In particular, I beg of you, never let the 
glory of our nation, F who made France tremble, 
« and. yet has that gentleneſs. to be unable to bear 
4 — from the meaneſt of his own countrymen, 
< a as in the 
| +-.37% inſinuation 


———— 
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inſinuation that he affected a perpetual dictatorſhip. 
Let not à ſet of brave, wiſe, and honeſt men, 
© who did all that has been done to place their 
© in fo great a figure, as to ſhew mercy to the high- 
_ © eſt potentate in Europe, be treated by ungenerous 
men as traitors' and betrayers. To prevent ſuch 
* evils, is a care worthy a Guardian. Theſe are exer- 
« ciſes worthy the ſpirit of a man; and you ought 
to contemn all the wit in the words apainſt you, 
© when you have the conſolation that you act upon 
© theſe honeſt motives. If you ever ſhrink from 
them. get Bat. Pi to comb your noddle, and 
_ © write ſonnets om the ſmiles of the 8 Sparkler ; but 
c! riever call yourſelf Guardian more, in a nation full 
orf the ſentiments of .ronouF and Uberty. 


170 Im, 8 . 
; 1 Your moſt bumble ſervint, 
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” and „that we are all equal after death; 
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bless with this conſideration, that the little dit 


2 a life of buſineſs; and if the end of one 


_ ſpend his time and money as agreeably as 
„that of the other. to ſave both, wwe of 
either of theſe purſuits, is of 

to the purſuers. — — rai- 
the mirth and gaiety of the men of cir- 
.cumſtances, ſo do others as inconſiderable e 
them to ſpleem and paſſion z and, as Solomon ſays, 
„% According to their riches, their anger-riſeth.” . 

One of moſt bitter circumſtances of poverty 
has been obſerved to be, that it makes men appear 
ridiculous. But I believe, this affirmation may, with 
more juſtice, be appropriated to riches, ſince more 
qualifications are required to become a 
than even to make one; and there are pretty 

— Foal 


very aceount of . n 

1 — hav having a mind to pay t to F 

a edurt bo or- 

dune, 1 — K e 
teries : in which, t 1 none of the 

I found N rn 8 

that did; comfortang myſelf with — 90 

that nature and education having di all the 

favours Fortune could beſtow upon them, they had 
gained no ſuperiority by an unenvied affluence. 

It is pleaſant to confider; that 222 
-menting our particular afflitions to each other, and 
at the 1 of condition, were it poſ- 
fible to throw. off our preſent miſerable ftate, we 
cannot name the perſon, whoſe condition in every 

we would embrace and prefer; and an im- 
| partial inquiry into the pride, ill nature, ill health, 
22 or particularity of behaviour of others, 
y ends in a reconciliation to our dear ſelves. 
This ny may of thinking is warranted by 1 

: ere 
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 ſpeare in” 2 very extraordinaiy” Stunt where, he 


PIT PYERED © 


makes Richard the Second, when depoſed and im- 


priſoned, debating a matter, which would foon have 


» Whether his 


been diſcuſſed by : 
7 


myſelf a beggar; | 
; craſhing Penury | 
© Perſuades me I was better when a king; . 


2 Then am I king d again-— 
Prior ſays very prettily, 


wanting. l 
That cruel ſomething unpoſſeſt, — 
« That feel lieg. if we could obtain, 
Would ſoon create a future bein. 


- Give me leave to fortify my unlearned reader with 
another bit of wiſdom from Juvenal by Dryden: 
** Look round the babitable world, how few ' - 
Know their own'good, or, knowing it, purſue !- 
<< How void of reaſon are our hopes and fears 
M au in oe hg our life appears 
«© 4, fo lackily berun 
«c But, when we have cur with. ws with undone !” = EY 
Even the men that are diſtinguiſhed by, and en- 
vied for, their ſuperior good ſenſe and delicacy: of 
taſte, are ſubject to ſeveral uncaſinefſes upon this 
account, that the r..cn of netration are-utter 
ſtrangers to; and every little abſurdity ruffles theſe 
fine 40 Ementy, which would never diſturb the 


peaceful Rate of the leſs diſcerning.  _ 
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A xd this ly wit the Glowing ary 


eman of my acquaintance, of a 
| Some, wee may, not only: be called cafy, but fu- 


warkt circumſtances, 
life, he had ſwelled himſelf above his natural propor- 
tion, _ a reſtrained life had ſhrunk below it ; 


* 


and being 
ſo, he — — this His lofs of feth (thou 


as uneaſy as the 
could. have made him. By a free 


Y nature ſplenetie, and by teifure” more 


wife Tas in · perfect Dale very melancholy 
diminution. He e <=xcd the reverſe 5 


Cæſar; and as a 3 hun 
delight of bis eyes, a fat. 


headed fellow was 


his abomination. To ſupport himſelf as well as he 


could, he took a ſervant, for the very 
one elſe would have refuſed him, for bei 
conſumption ; and whilſt he has. compa 


reaſon- every 


. 


this creature, and with à face of infinite humour 
| Ne the decay of his body, I have ſeen 


.the 


ionably riſe into a dert 


s features 


neſs, as thoſe of his ſlave Tunk — grew lan 
Ix- was his intereſt therefore not to ſuffer recs, 


diſſolution of a being, u 


meaſure, depended. In ſhort the fellow, by a little 


upon his maſter, who, a 
| Invidus alterius macreſeit ces opimis; Ep. 4. L 1. v. 37. 
-® Sickens thro! envy at another's good 2 | 


too much indulgence, began to look 52 and r 


and as” he took him only 


tion, by the fame way of thinking, he found it a 
ſolutely 


one ; and has told me ſince, that he looks upon | 
a very difficult matter to furniſſi himſelf with a foot- 


to diſmiſs him for not being i in 


man that 1s not altogether as 8 himſelf. 


. 


-looked raſcal was the 


upon which his own, 4 


for being in ee. 
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ment into ſatire, which, inſtead of ſhewing an error 
in the underſtanding, tends ouly to expoſe the mo- 


this manner with reſpect to the Fark-Tuixk Zs. 


that profeſſion to carry on a good deſign in the 


at the ſame time that they extol her beauty, they take, 
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, enim Virtut em cuplelitur igſam, 


Praia ſi tolls? —— | Fov. Sar. 1d. v. Tt. 
For who wo d- Virtus for herſelf n. 
Or wed, without the portion of reward? DTR. 


Ir is uſual with polemieal writers to object ill de- 
ſigns to their adverſaries. This turns their argu- 


rals of thoſe they write ſt. I ſhall not act after 


Virtue, and the happineſs of ſociety, are the great 
ends which all men ought to promote, and ſome of 
that ſect would be thought to have at heart above 

the reſt of mankind. But ſuppoſing thoſe who make 


fmplicity of their hearts, and according to their 
beſt knowledge, yet it is much to be feared, thoſe 
well-meaning , while they endeavoured to re- 
commend virtue, have in reality been advancing 
the intereſts of vice ; which, as I take to proceed 
from their ignerance of human nature, we may hope, 
when they become ſenſible of their miſtake, they 
will, in conſequence of that beneficent principle 
they pretend to act upon, reform their practice for 
I . ; 7 4 „„ 

The ſ. whom I have in my eye, * of 
Virtue _— moſt amiable thing in the world ; but 


* 


care to leſſen her portion. Such innocent creatures 
are they, and ſo t ſtrangers to the world, that 
they think this a likely method to-increaſe the num- 


ber of her admirers. 


Vor. I. WY 2 Virtue 


— - 
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Virtue has in herſelf the moſt engaging charms; 


and Chriſtianity, as it places her in the ſtrongeſt 
light, and adorned with all her native attractions, 


ſo it kindles a new fire in the ſoul, by adding to 


them the unutterable rewards which attend her vo- 
taries in an eternal ſtate. Or if there are men of a 
ſaturnine and heavy complexion, who are not eaſi 

lifted up by hope, there is the proſpect of everlaſting 


puniſhments 20 agitate their ſouls, and frighten | 
them into the practice of virtue, and an averſion from 


Whereas your ſober Free-thinkers tell you, that 


virtue indeed is beautiful, and vice deformed ; the 


former deſerves your love, and the latter your ab- 
Horrence : but then, it 1s for their own ſake, or on 
account of the good and evil which immediately 
attend them, f are inſeparable from their _— 
tive natures. As for the immortality of the ſoul, or 
eternal puniſhments and rewards, thoſe are openly ri- 
diculed; or rendered ſuſpicious by the moſt fly and 
Iaboured artiſice. * 
I will not ſay, theſe men act treacherouſly in the 


cauſe of virtue: but, will any one deny, that they 


act fooliſhly, who pretend to advance the intereſt of 
it by deſtroying or weakening the ſtrangeſt motives 
to it, which are accommodated to all capacities, and 
fitted to work on all diſpoſitions, and enforcing thoſe 
alone which can affect only a generous and exalted 
F k S 1288 
Surely tbey muſt be deſtitute of paſſion them- 
ſelves, and unacquainted with the force it hath on 
the minds of others, who can imagine that the mere 
beauty of fortitude, temperance and juſtice, is fuffici- 
ent to ſuſtain the mind of man in a ſevere courſe of 
- ſelf-denial, againſt all the temptations of preſent pro- 


It is my Dr the Free · thinkers ſhould be 
treated as 4 


of poor ignorant creatures, that 
N | i have 
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have not ſenſe to diſcover the excellency af * ; 
it being evident, thoſe men are no witches, nor likely 
to be guilty of any deep deſign, who. proclaim a- 
loud to the world, that they have leſs motives to ho- 
neſty than the reſt of their fellow-ſubjects; who- 
have all the inducements to the exerciſe of any 
virtue which a. Free-thinker can poſſibly have, and 
beſides, the expectation of never-ending happineſs- 
or miſery, · as the conſequence of their choice. 

Are not men actuated by their paſſions? and are 
not hope and fear the moſt powerful of our paſhons ? 
and are there any objects which can rouſe and awaken 
our hopes and fears, like thoſe proſpects that warm 
and penetrate the heart of a Chriſtian, but are not 
regarded by a. Free-thinker ? | 5 
is not only a clear point, that a Chriſtian 
breaks through ſtronger engagements whenever he 
ſurrenders himſelf to commit a criminal action, and. 
is ſtung with a ſharper remorſe after it, than a Free- 
thinker ; but it ſhould even. ſeem that a man who- 
believes no future ſtate, would act a fooliſh part in- 
being thoroughly honeſt. For what reaſon is there 
why ſuch a one ſhould poſtpone his own private 
intereſt or pleaſure to the doing his duty? If a 
Chriſtian forgoes ſome preſent advantage for the 
_ his conſcience, he acts accountably, be- 
cauſe it is. with the view of gaining ſome ter 
future good. But he that, A. . 
ſhould yet conſcientiouſly deny himſclf a preſent good 
in any incident where he may ſave, appearances, is al- 
together as ſtupid as he that would truſt him at ſuch 
a juncture. 


It will, perhaps, be ſaid, that virtue is her own 


reward; that a natural 8 good. 


actions, which is alone ſufficient to excite men to 
the performance of them. But there is 
nothing more lovely than virtue, and the practice of 
it. is the. ſureſt way to ſolid natural happineſs, even 
| N ne "OR . 
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in this life; yet titles, eſtates, and fantaſtical plea- 
Hires, are more ardently ſought after by moſt men, 
than the natural gratifications of a reaſonable mind : 
and it cannot be denied, that virtue and innocence 
are not always the readieſt methods to attain that 
ſort of happineſs. Beſides, the fumes. of paſſion 
muſt be allayed, and reaſon muſt burn brighter than 
ordinary, to enable men to ſee and reliſh all the na- 


tive beauties and delights of a virtuous life. And 


though we ſhould grant our Free-thinkers to be a ſet 
of retined ſpirits, capable only of being enamoured 


of virtue; yet what would become of the bulk of 


mankind who: have groſs underſtandings, but lively 


tenſes and. ſtrong paſhons.? What a deluge of luſt, and 


fraud, and violence, would in a little time overflow 
the whole nation, if theſe wife advocates for moralz 
ty were univerfally hearkened to! Laſtly, opport 
nities do ſometimes. offer, in which a man may 
wickedly make his fortune, or indulge a pleaſure, 
without: fear of temporal damage, either in reputa- 
tion, health, or fortune. In ſuch caſes, what re- 
traint do they ly under who have no regards be- 
vond the grave? the inward compunctions of a wick- 
ed, as well as the joys of an upright mind, being 
grafted on the ſenſe of another ſtate. | IP 
'The _ ht © that our exiſtence terminates 
«© with this Jife,” doth naturally check the ſoul is 
any generous purſuit, contract her views, and fix 
them om temporary and ſelfiſh ends. It dethrones 
{he rcaſon, extinguiſhes all noble and heroic ſenti- 
ments, and ſubjec's the mind to the ſlavery of every 
preſent paſſion. The wiſe heathens of antiquity 
were not ignorant of this. Hence they endeavoured, 
by fables and conjeQtures, and the glimmerings of 
nature, to poſſeſs the minds of men with the be- 
lief of a future ſtate, which has been ſince brought 
to light by the goſpel, and is now moſt ĩnconſiſtently 
deeried by a few weak men, who would have 7 be- 
c = eve, 
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lieve, that they promote virtue by turning religion in- 


to ridicule. | 
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" 
Quid mentem traxiſſe polo, quid profis alu 

Erexiſſe caput, pecudum ft more pererrant? Aub. 
A ſoul immortal, and with looks erect ; 


Survey the ſtars, if, like the brutal kind, 
We follow where.our paſlions lead the way? 
Was conſidering” laft night, when I could not 
ſleep, how noble a part of the creation man was 
deſigned to be, and how diſtinguiifed in all his actigns 
above other earthly creatures. From whence I fell - 
to take a view of the change and corruption which 
he has introduced into his own-condition ; the grovel- 
ling appetites, the- mean characters of ſenſe, and wild 
courſes of paffions, that caſt him from the degree in 
which providence had placed. him; the debafing him- 
ſelf with qualifications not his own,, and his degene - 

rating into a lower ſphere of action. This infoired 
me with a mixture of contempt and anger; which; 


however, was not ſo violent as to hinder the return of 


ſleep, but grew. confuſed as that came upon me, and 
made me end my reflections with giving, mankind the 
opprobrious names of inconſiderate, mad, and fooliſh. 

ere, methonght, where my waking reaſon left the 
ſdbjeQ, my fancy -purſied it in a dream; and I ima- 
gined myſelf in a loud ſoliſoquy of paſſion, railing at 


my ſpecies, and walking hard to get rid of the com- 


pany I deſpiſed; when two men, who had bverheard 
me, made up on either hand.” Tlieſe, I obſerved, had 
many features in common, which might occafion the 


miſtake of one for the other, in thofe to whom they 


= + appear” 
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appear ſingle; but I, who ſaw them together, could 
cuſily perceĩve, that, though there was an air of ſe- 
verity in each, it was tempered with a natural fweet- 
neſs in the one, and, by turns, conſtrained or ruffled 
by the deſigns of malice in the other. I was at a loſs 
to know the reaſon of their joining me ſo briſkly, 
when he whoſe appearance diſpleaſed me moſt, thus 
addreſſed his companion: Pray, brother, let him 
alone, and we ſhall immediately ſee him transformed 
into a tiger.” This ſtruck me with horror, which the 
other perceived, and, pitying my diſorder, bid me 
be of good courage; for, though I had been ſavage 
in my treatment of mankind, (whom I ſhould rather 
reform than rail —_ he would, however, endea- 
vour to reſcue me from my danger. At this, I look- 
ed a little more chearful; and, while I teftified my 
reſignation to him, we "4 the angry brother fling 
away from us in a paſſion for his diſappointment. 
| Being now left to my friend, I went back with him, 
at his deſire, that I might know the meaning of theſe 
words which had ſo affigh hted me. 

As we went along, To inform you, fays he, with 
| whom you have the adventure, my name is Reproof, 
and his Reproach, both born of 
but of different-fathers. Truth is our.common pa- 
rent. Friendfhip, who faw her, fell in love with herz 
and ſhe. being pleaſed with him, he begat me upon 
her: but a while after, Enmity g in ambuſh for 
her, became the father of emis you ſaw along 
with me. The temper of our mother inclines us to 


the ſame ſort of bulineſs, the informing mankind of 


their faults ; but the different complexions of our fa- 

chers make us differ in our deſigns and company. 1 

Rave a natural benevolence in my mind, which en- 

pages me with friends, and he. a natural impetuoſity 

which eaſts him among enemies.” 

„ e we came to · a place where 

* 
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which lay a- ſide of one another. We paſſed into the 


middlemoſt, a plain, ſtraight, regular walk, ſet with 


trees, which added to the beauty of the place, but 


did not ſo cloſe their boughs over head as to exelude 


the light from it. Here, as we walked, I was made 
to obſerve; how the road on one hand was fall of 
rocks and precipices, over which Rep 


already gotten thither) was furiouſly driving unhappy 


wretches; the other ſide was all laid out in gardens 
of gaudy tulips, amongſt whoſe leaves the fer 

wreathed, and, at the end of every graſſy walk, the 
inchantreſs Flattery was weaving bowers to lull fouls 


aſleep in. We continued ſtill walking on the middle 


way, until we arrived at a building in which it ter- 
minated. This was formerly erected by Truth for a 
watch- tower, from whence ſhe took a view of the 
earth, and, as ſhe ſaw occaſion, ſent out Reproef, or 
even Reproach, for our reformation. Over the door, 
I'took notice that a face was carved, with a heart 
upon the lips of it; and preſently called to mind, 


that this was the ancients emblem of Sincerity. In 


the entrance, I met with Freedom of Speech and 


Complaiſanee, who had for a long time looked upon 


one another as enemies; but Reproof has ſo happily 
brought them together, that they now act as friends 
and fellow-agents in the ſame family. Before I a- 
ended the airs, I had my eyes purified by a water, 
which made me fee extremely clear, and I think they 
faid it ſprung in a pit, from whence (as Democritus 
had reported) they formerly brought up Truth, who 
bad hid herſelf in it. I was then admitted to the 


Knowledge of Mankind. Here the window was no 


| ſaoner. apened, but 4 perceived the clouds to roll off 


and part before me, and a ſcene of all the variety of 
the world preſented-itfelf 
| But how different was mankind in this view from 
what it uſed to appear! Methought the very ſhape 1 
x : | R mo 


upper chamber of profpet, which, was called the 


* 
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moſt of them was loſt; ſome had the heads of dogs, 


others of apes. or parrots, and, in ſhort, wherever 
any one. t upon him the inferior and unworthy 
qualities. of qther creatures, the chan of his fowl 
became viſible in his: countenance. * ſtrutting 
pride: of him who is endued with brutality. inſtead of 


e, made his face ſhoot out into the form of a 


horſe's 3 his eyes became prominent, his-noſtrils widen- 


ed, and his wig untying,. flowed down on one fide of 


his neck, in a waving mane.. 'The. talkativeneſs of 
_ thoſe who love the me 


ed to bills by eternal uſing ; 


peared, which formed wings for them to flutter wit 


from one viſit to another. The-envious and malicious . 
lay on. the ground, with the heads. of different ſorts . 
ere themſelves, . 
but meditating» mifchief-ta. others, they ſucked the 
poiſon of the carth, ſharpened-their: tongues to — a 
bly 


of ſerpents, and, not endeavouringꝭ 


upon the ſtones, and rolled their. trains unperceiva 


beneath, their habits. The. hypocritical: oppreſſors 


wore the. face of crocodiles; their months were inſtru· 


ments of cruelty, their eyes of deceit;:they commits - 
ted wickedneſs, and bemoaned that there ſhould be 
ſo much ef it in the world they devoured the un- 
wary, and wept over the remains of them. The co- - 
by count 
ing intereſt upon - intereſt, that they were — ; 
ſtill were 
ſtretching out / far more, yet ftill ſeemed: unſatisſied 
with their acquiſitions... The ſharpers had the looks 


vetous had ſa hooked and orn. their fingers 
to the claws of harpies, and theſe they: 
of camelons; they every minute eh 


pearance, and fed, on ſwarms of 
many cullies amongſt them. The bully -ſeemed-.a 


- du nghill.cock:; he erteſted well, and: bore his} comb. 
| alot; be was beaten by almoſt: every: one, * 
Wi: 


nature of converſation, made 
them turn into aſſemblies: of geeſe, their lips harde n- 
gabbled fer diver- 
Bion, they hiſſed in ſcandal: and, their ruſſles falling 
back on their arms, a ſucoeffion of. little feathers ay _ 
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ſung for triumph; and only the mean coward pricked 
up the ears of a hair to fly before him. Critics were 


turned into cats, whoſe pleaſure and n 
ets. 


together. Fops were apes in embroidered jac 

Flatterers were curled ſpaniels, fawning and crouch- 
ing: The crafty had the face of a fox, the flothful 
of an aſs, the cruel of a wolf, the ill-bred of a bear, 


the lechers were goats, and the ons ſwine. 


Drunkenneſs was the only vice that did not change. 


the face of its profeſſors into that of another erea . 


ture: but this I took to be far from a privilege, for 
theſe two reaſons z becauſe it ſufficiently deforms them 
of itſelf, and becauſe none of the lower rank of be- 


ings is guilty of ſo foohſh an 4m more FSW 
As I was taking a view of theſe repreſentations 


of things, without any more order than is uſual in a 
dream, or in the confuſion of the world itſelf, I per- 
ceived a concern within me for what I ſaw. My eyes 
began to moiſten; and, as if the virtue of that water with 
which they were purified, was loſt for a time, by their 
being touched with that which aroſe from a paſſion, 
the clouds immediately began to gather again, and 
cloſe from either hand upon the proſpect. I then 
turned towards my guide, who addrefled himſelf to 
me after this manner: . You have ſeen the condition 
of mankind when it deſcends from its dignity ; now, 
therefore, guard yourſelf from that degeneracy, by a 
modeſt greatneſs of ſpirit on one fide, and a conſcious 
ſhame on the other. Endeavour, alſo, with a gene- 
roſity of goodneſs, to make your friends aware of it; 
let them —— what defects you perceive are growin 

upon them; handle the matter as you ſee reaſon, ei- 


ther with the airs of ſevere or humorous affection; 


ſometimes plainly deſcribing the degeneracy in its 
full proper colours, or, at' other times, letting them 
know, that, if they proceed as they have begun, you 
ve them to ſuch a day, or ſo many months, to turn 
rs, wolves, or foxes, Cc. Neither neglect your 
more 
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more remote acquaintance, where you ſee any worthy 
and ſuſceptible of admonition. Expoſe the beaſts, 
whoſe qualities you fee them putting on, where you 
have no mind to engage with their perſons. The 
ſibility of their applying this, is very obvious. The 
— ſaw it ſo lrg 
tures of animals explain their minds to one another, 
inftead of writing ; and, indeed, it is hardly to be 
miſſed, fince EG, fork them out of their mute con- 
dition, and taught them to fpeak for themſelves, 
with relation to the actions of mankind. 

My guide had thus concluded; and I was promiſ- 
ing to write dowd what was ſhown wie, for the fer 
Nr r 
of mine, who brought me the © Paw 
me, with looks full of concern, be was a 
fraid I was was in_it again. = 
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